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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
By ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO 


For many days I pursued a beautiful flying figure. And when 
I had come up with it, behold, its face was very fair, and it smiled 
into my eyes. I put out my hand and drew it close, whispering, 

Who art thou? 

It answered, 

Men call me Pleasure, but for thee I bear another name. 

I asked, 

Sweet, wilt thou not tell me the name that thou bearest for 
me alone ? 

It answered, 

For thee, my name is Sin. 

I looked longingly into the smiling eyes; nevertheless, I loosed 
iny hand and turned away. 

There soon came across my path a flying shape of wondrous 
aspect. I was long pursuing it, and when I came up with it, behold, 
its face was very fair. 

I questioned it, 

Who art thou? 

It answered, 
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Men call me Love, but for thee I bear another name. One in 
a thousand meets with me; then hold ime fast, thou chosen one, for 
but once in a lifetime do I come. 

So I abode with Love for many days before I dared to put 
the question that haunted me. But at last I said, 

Sweet, wilt thou not tell me what may be the name that thou 
bearest for me alone? 

Then Love flashed a glance upon me and answered, 

For thee I am Sin. 

So, after one long, lingering look I dropped Love’s hand and 
departed. 

Now it befell that on a bitter day, in a dismal place, a figure 
passed before me. It fled not away from me, but, at my call, came 
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close. It wore, I thought, a quiet look, and in the cold, gray setting 
of earth and sky, its face was very fair. 

Who art thou? I questioned. 

It answered, 

I am Death; but for thee, nay, for all that summon me, I bear 
another name. 

I said, 

With thee I shall find Peace. Pleasure and Love are both 
denied me; what is left me but Death ? 

And I drew near and would have clasped it, but I bethought 
me of that other name it bore, and I questioned concerning it. 

Death said, 

For thee, and all that summon me, my name is Sin. 

So once more I turned and went my way sorrowing. It 
chanced, after many days, that there came one from behind me 
silently, and plucked me by the sleeve. 

I said, 

Who art thou, and what wouldst thou with me? Art thou, 
too, of the brood of Sin? 

And I turned and beheld the figure that was of a hard and 
rugged aspect, but of a strength that was nigh unto beauty. 

It said, 

Some call me Labor and some call me by another name, but 
my bearing is the same unto all humanity. 

So I abode with Labor many days, and I questioned not con- 
cerning that other name, for I had learned that it was Peace. 
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HE begin- 
ning of 
iiniature paint- 
ing is lost in the 
origin of picto- 
rial art. ‘Traces 
of it are found in 
manuscripts so 
old that the age can only be guessed at. 
The first glimmerings come through the 
tiny medallions woven into the text of 
illuminated missals. The painters of 
these—in the absence of actual knowledge 
-are assumed to have been the early 
monks and nuns, for the reason that the 
writings were mostly of a religious char- 
acter, and that all the earliest authen- 
ticated art emanated from the cloister. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
these crude little paintings—the germs 
of the miniature—were an easy transi- 
tion for the ancient missal makers, weary 
with the endless transcription of the 
offices of the Latin 
Church. What long- 
ings for the world may 
not have found expres- 
sion in the vivid colors 
of these capitals and 
borders? Little won- 
der then that the tints 
were laid on so rich 
and warm that after 
the lapse of centuries, 
the burnished gold glit- 
ters untarnished, and 
the red is like rubies ! 
The Christian Church 
has always been the 
nursery of literature 
and art. Alcuin,an En- 
glish monk, was gen- 
erally recognized as the 
most eminent artist of 
his time, and is said to 
have carried with him 
the art of illumination when invited to 
Germany by Charlemagne. The work of 
the illuminator appears to have reached 
England as early as the seventh century, 
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through the pre- 
sentation by 
Wilfred, arch- 
bishop of York, 
to the cathedral, 
of a copy of the 
gospels thus 
adorned. This 
missal, gorgeously illuminated in purple 
and gold, created a sensation, ‘‘ being re- 
garded almost as a miracle, before that 
unheard of.’’ Thus England adopted min- 
iature painting in its infancy, and not- 
withstanding it was but a foster-child of 
Italian parentage, loved and cherished it 
as no other country has ever done. From 
this time on, no matter where the famous 
miniaturist may have been born, sooner 
or later he was drawn to London, and 
never failed to find there the highest 
appreciation of his art. The great min- 
iature painters have been few—singularly 
few —in view of the fact that they follow 
in an unbroken succes- 
sion, through more 
than three hundred 
vears. Most of them 
lived to an extreme 
age—several to eighty, 
aud even beyond; and 
scarcely one laid down 
his camel’s hair pencil 
till the last. 

It is, of course, un- 
derstood that the term 
miniature, as applied to 
the small pictures in- 
troduced into the script 
of the old missals, did 
not mean portraiture, 
as it has since come to 
signify, and that it had 
no reference to the size 
of the work. Derived 
from the Latin min- 
ium, it meant simply 
the red lead used in the illumination. 
Miniature in its present acceptation does 
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not appear to have come into general 
use until long after the art was in fact 
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devoted chiefly to portraiture. For while 
there is some uncertainty as to whether 
Vasari referred to portraits when men- 
tioning ‘paintings in little,’’ there can 
be no doubt of Mr. Pepys’ meaning as 
he gossips about Cooper’s miniature of 
his wife, using the identical phrase that 
Vasari employs. All this early miniature 
painting was on vellum, a costly sub- 
stance, hard to get, and growing more val- 
uable from age and use. Many methods 
were devised where- 
by the same precious 
piece might be used 
more than once; the 
scraping process 
known as * palimp- 
sest’’ being finally 
settled upon as the 
most efficacious. 
The art-lover shud- 
ders at the thought 
of the wanton de- 
struction of price- 
less beauty that it 
must have caused. 
Some idea of it may 
be gathered from 
the familiar story of 
Queen Marv’s Psal- 
ter, rescued from the 
palimpsest by acci- 


ured in the British 
Museum as one of the most exquisite 
specimens of illumination extant. 

The date at which the miniature parted 
from the missal and entered upon an in- 
dependent existence is not known. Hans 
Holbein stands at the head of the unbroken 
line of great miniaturists ; vet there seems 
to be no reason to believe that he had 
ever attempted miniature painting before 
going to England the second time, al- 
though his large works had long been 
famousthroughout Germany. Afterwards 
when he went again to England, on the 
invitation of the lord high chancellor, 
and was appointed painter to King Henry 
vil., he found two miniaturists already 
there. These were a woman named 
Levina Teerlinck, who drew a larger sal- 
ary from the royal treasury than Holbein 
himself received, and Horebout, from 
whom Holbein is sometimes said to have 
had his first lessons in miniature. Later 
biographies of Holbein deny this, and 
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while admitting that there is no evidence 
of his having done any miniature paint- 
ing before settling in England, argue 
that it was only a step from the little, ex- 
quisitely finished paintings on paper— 
many of them but a few inches in diam- 
eter—for which he had always been cel- 
ebrated, to the miniature itself. At all 
events, Holbein gave it an unprecedented 
vogue, and his influence dominated min- 
iature painting throughout the sixteenth 
century. All the 
painters of the pe- 
riod were more or 
less his imitators, 
and some must in- 
deed have christened 
their work with his 
name. The popular 
portrait of Edward, 
the young king, was 
supposed to have 
been painted by 
Holbein, until the 
comparatively re- 
cent discovery of 
his will fixed 1543 
as the date of the 
painter's death, at 
which time the 
prince was not more 
than six years of 


no doubt, however, 
of the genuineness of his charming like- 
ness of Edward as a child, since the rec- 
ords of the reign show that Holbein was 
paid for painting this miniature, ‘one 
gilt cruse, with cover, weighing ten and 
a quarter ounces.”’ 

There are several anecdotes showing 
the powerful position occupied by Hol- 
bein at the English court. On one occa- 
sion he threw a nobleman of high rank 
down stairs for intruding while he was 
painting a lady. When the matter came 
to the king’s knowledge he took Holbein’s 
part. ‘*Of seven peasants I can make as 
many iords, but not one Holbein!’’ he 
said scornfully to the frightened offender. 
‘‘Begone! and remember if vou ever 
pretend to avenge yourself, I shall look 
on any injury done to the painter as done 
to myself.’’ Holbein was sent by Henry 
to paint the young duchess of Milan, 
when that beautiful widow of sixteen was 
his majesty’s prospective bride. And an 
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enchanting picture he is said to have 
made of her: ‘‘sweet and innocent as a 
roe, with two little dimples in her cheeks 
and one in her chin, which become her 
well.” This marriage falling through, 
Holbein was despatched to paint Anne of 
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Cleves. ‘He drew so favorable a like- 
ness,’’ wrote Walpole, «that Henry was 
content ‘to wed her, but when he found 
her inferior to the miniature, the storm 
which really should have been directed at 
the painter, broke on the minister, and 
Cromwell lost his head, because Anne 
was a Flanders mare, and not a Venus, 
as Holbein had repre- 
sented her.’’ Other 
authorities defend the 
artist against this 
charge of flattery, and 
point to the unattrac- 
tive portrait itself as 
conclusive proof of 
Holbein’s innocence. 
Miniature painters 
of that period appear 
to have been associated 
with royal marriages in 
other capacities than 
that of their art. Jean 
Perréal, a contempo- 
rary of Holbein’s, was 
sent by Louis xu. to England to super- 
intend the trousseau of his bride, Mary 
Tudor. His majesty was then approach- 
ing the close of life—he was not only 
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old, but very ill, and in desperate haste 
to get the marriage settled. But Louis 
was a Frenchman before he was a king, 
and had in addition particularly keen 
hereditary art instincts ; so that even in 
this supreme emergency his dread of 
English taste proved stronger than every 
other consideration, and the painter was 
detained in London until called back to 
France, to see that the poor old king’s 
funeral was artistic. 

Following Holbein came Nicholas 
Hilliard, the first great English minia- 
turist, and the first to make of miniature 
painting a separate and distinct branch 
of art. He had no rival during the reign 
of Elizabeth, and painted her many times, 
once at full length. A peculiarity of his 
work, which renders it singularly un- 
pleasing to modern eyes, is its lack of 
shadow. This, according to the gossip 
of the time, was owing to a royal com- 
mand, the queen having forbidden him 
to paint any shadows in his portraits of 
her own august person. However that 
may have been, his painting, in conse- 
quence of the entire absence of shadows, 
was as flat as that of the old missals, and 
reproductions of his miniatures apparently 
furnish no sufficient explanation of the 
high place he has always occupied among 
miniaturists. His popularity continued 
undiminished into the reign of James 1.; 
and while the king showed little interest 
in art of any description, he gave Hilliard 
all the patronage he had to bestow. No 
one was allowed toa 
paint a portrait of his 
majesty, or any mem- 
ber of the royal fam- 
ily, without first ob- 
taining the consent of 
Hilliard. He also 
painted Mary Queen 
of Scots, and his min- 
iature of her is one of 
the few authentic por- 
traits. There is little 
resemblance in it to the 
faded antique restored 
by Lewis Crosse. The 
owner of this miniature 
of Mary—which is the 
widely copied one in black velvet and 
ermine, by an unknown painter—gave it 
to Crosse, with the injunction to make it 
beautiful, regardless of the original. This 
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Crosse did with such success that Mary’s 
latter-day fame for beauty rests mainly 
upon this miniature, with its round, rosy 
cheeks, most unlike the haggard features 
of Hilliard’s portrait. 

After Hilliard came the Olivers, father 
and son. Itis not known whether Isaac 
Oliver, the father, was English or French. 
‘The name was spelled Olivier as often as 
Oliver, and although he wrote a treatise 
on limning, in English, his pocket-notes 
were kept in French. The Olivers are, 
however, considered English painters, 
and painted much more in accordance 
with modern ideals than Hilliard had 
done. They boldly struck out on a new 
path in miniature painting, and made it 
true to nature and life. It has been said 
of Isaac Oliver’s work, that it was 
touched and retouched until it became 
nature in the abstract. Opinion is di- 
vided as to the relative merits of the 
Olivers. Isaac Oliver's miniature of 
James 1. served as the model for Van- 
dyke’s portrait ; Peter Oliver's likeness 
of Lady Lucy Percy has been called the 
most perfect miniature in the world. 
Both father and son found an enthusias- 
tic and intelligent patron in Charles 1., 
who, loving art sincerely for its own 
sake, needed no expert assistance in the 
recognition of it. Anything beautiful or 
true appealed to him irresistibly, and 
always met with a prompt, though some- 
times incomprehensible, response; as 
for example, when he presented Anna 
Carlisle, a miniaturist, 
with ultramarine to the 
value of five hundred 
pounds. Never had art 
a more helpful friend. 
Ever ready to hold out 
a hand to ability, he pos- 
sessed the rare faculty 
of discriminating be- 
tween the artistic per- 
formance and the per- 
sonality of the artist — 
a power indispensable to 
the liberal encourage- 
ment of genius. 

Foremost among the 
miniature painters 
whom Charles gathered about him, was 
Gibson, the dwarf; a strange being, less 
than four feet high, who had begun life 
as a page to a lady. He married a mid- 
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get of his own size in the presence of 
the court, and «‘the queen bespoke a dia- 
mond ring for the bride, but the troubles 
coming on, she never received it.’’ Sir 
Peter Lely painted the Lilliputian couple 
standing hand in hand. Of the nine 
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Executed in sepia, ‘aux deux crayons."’ 
children of the marriage, five achieved 
more or less fame as miniature pain- 
ters. A daughter, Susan Penelope, led 
the others, and a son accumulated so 
large a fortune that he was able, on 
the death of Sir Peter Lely, to buy the 
greater part of his collection. But none 
equaled the father, who is ranked with 
the great miniaturists. King Charles 
considered Gibson's miniature of « The 
Good Shepherd’’ as the 
gem of his own superb 
collection. The custo- 
dian of these art treas- 
ures was Vanderdort, a 
Dutchman, who had won 
the roval favor by mak- 
ing a beautiful wax bust 
ofawoman. Vanderdort 
was aware of the high es- 
timate placed by the king 
on Gibson's painting, 
and the sense of his re- 
sponsibility in guarding 
it preyed upon him, until 
he finally put it away 
with such care that he 
could not find it again, and hanged him- 
self in despair. The painting was discov- 

ered by his executors after his death. 
Gerbier, another miniature painting 
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protégé of King Charles, approached Gib- 
son and the Olivers in the quality of his 
work. His talent was varied as well as 
great ; he wrote an encyclopedia and es- 
tablished an academy of 
science in addition to his 
contribution to minia- 
ture art. He appears to 
have been the first min- 
iaturist who visited 
America, although there 
is no evidence of his hav- 
ing painted while here. 
With all his gifts he was 
an adventurer of exceed- 
ingly bad reputation, 
“joining knavery and 
malice, whose testimony 
he odious to any man,”’ 
according to the Duke 
of Buckingham. But 
the charm of Gerbier’s 
genius seems to have 
blinded Charles to his faults, and he not 
only knighted him, but sent him to Spain 
on an important diplomatic mission in 
company with the identical haughty duke 
who mentions him in terms of such con- 
tempt. The duchess in a letter to her 
lord laments the unpleasant situation, 
but seeks, like a sensible woman, to make 
the best of it by saying, «I pray you, 
if you have anv idle time, sit to Gerbier 
for your picture, that I 
may have it well done 
in little.’’ The duchess 
herself was painted by 
Zincke, an artist of no 
mean ability, distin 
guished particularly for 
the fineness of his color- 
ing. Yet this miniature 
is mentioned in several 
works on art as a strik- 
ing and even ludicrous 
illustration of his inabil- 
ity to draw the figure. 
One critic is, however, 
fair enough to intimate 
that Zincke may, after 
all, have represented the 
duchess more accurately 
than has been supposed, 
since she was the homeliest person in Eng- 
land: ««brown and lean, a little, round, 
crumpled woman, fond of finery."’ 

Never were so many eminent painters 
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gathered together as under the stimula- 
ting patronage of Charles 1, Petitot, the 
most famous of enamel miniaturists, was 
invited to England by the king, who gave 
him every possible as- 
sistance in his work. By 
the royal command the 
court chemist codperated 
with Petitot in com- 
pounding colors; and 
Vandyke, also at the 
king's request, gave the 
enamelist lessons in 
drawing to such advan- 
tage, that his draftsman- 
ship afterwards very 
nearly equaled the 
master’s. Petitot the 
younger, a son, followed 
in the footsteps of his 
father, and some beauti- 
ful work by him has 
come down to us, which 
shows him to have been a miniaturist 
of no mean ability. Then when Bordier 
—like Petitot, a native of Switzerland, 
and an enamel painter—drifted to Eng- 
land, fresh from an Italian prison, Charles 
appointed him assistant to Petitot, and 
they collaborated for years, accomplish- 
ing such results in enamel as have never 
been approached. Petitot designed the 
miniatures and finished them, Bordier 
painting the drapery and 
background. Most of 
their paintings were 
done on thin plates of 
gold or silver, copper be- 
ing rarely used in con- 
nection with enamel. 
The popular basis of 
miniature painting in 
oil-or water-color, at this 
time, continued to be vel- 
lum; when not vellum, 
paper. The date of the 
introduction of ivory for 
the purpose appears to 
be somewhat uncertain. 
Excellent authority as- 
signs the eighteenth cen- 
tury as the probable pe- 
riod of its first use, and 
a miniature of the Duke of Schomberg— 
a celebrated general of William 111.— is 
thought by many to be the oldest speci- 
men of painting on ivory. Petitot and 
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Bordier had both originally been workers 
in gold and silver, a training which doubt- 
less had much to do with their marvelous 
skill in enamel. ‘Their wonderful work 
went on until the tragic death of their 
royal patron. ‘Then the painters, finding 
no more demand in that storm-swept coun- 
try for the gentle arts of peace, fled to 
France. Louis xiv. welcomed them and 
appointed them court painters, and they at 
once began painting the enamel minia- 
tures for which his reign has since been 
celebrated. But the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes rendered Petitot—a zealous 
Calvinist—uneasy, and he applied to the 
king for permission to leave France. It 
was refused ; the painter was thrown into 
prison and regained his liberty only by a 
form of abjuration. Returning to Swit- 
zerland, he resumed his art, and died at 
an advanced age, with the 
brush in his hand. 
Gerbier, after disappear- 
ing during the Revolution, 
reappeared as the maker of 
the designs for the trium- 
phal entry of Charles 11. 
The incoming king had lit- 
tle of his father’s genuine 
love of art; yet, upon learn- 
ing that the widow of Peter 
Oliver had several of the 
famous painter's works in 
her possession, he visited 





nience to himself. A painter named Riley 
uiade a miniature of him that was a cari- 
cature. «Is that like me?'’ said Charles. 
‘Then odd's fish, I’m an ugly fellow!” 

The most distinguished miniaturist of 
those early days of the Restoration was 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Sir Peter Lely and 
Sir Godfrey chanced to be painting the 
king at the same time,—one in large and 
one in little.—and Charles, with charac- 
teristic laziness, made a single sitting do 
for both. Sir Peter, as an established fa- 
vorite, had every advantage of position, 
pose, light ; while Sir Godfrey took such 
chances as he could get; vet his minia- 
ture was done before Sir Peter's portrait 
was fairly begun. He was indeed a most 
prodigious worker. In addition to a vast 
number of finished miniatures, he left at 
his death six hundred, scarcely one of 
which was more than a 
sketch. This extraordinary 
energy seems to have come 
from an inordinate desire 
for money, strong enough 
to overpower the art in- 
stinct which lingers lovingly 
over its work. He is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘ Painters of his- 
tory make the dead live, and 
do not begin to live them- 
selves till they are dead. I 
paint the living, and they 
make mie live.’’ Yet, not- 
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him. The widow replied 

that she had a mind to have the king see 
them first ; whereupon Charles disclosed 
his identity, and after seeing the paint- 
ings, offered her the choice of a thousand 
pounds in payment outright for them, or 
an annuity for life of three hundred 
pounds. The widow—who had declined 
to fix a price—cnose the latter, and all 
went well till it came to her knowledge 
that the king had given the miniatures to 
certain beauties of the court whom she 
deemed unworthy. This opinion she ap- 
pears to have expressed with such indis- 
creet freedom that it reached the royal 
ears, and the annuity was consequently 
withdrawn. 

Miniature painters began flocking back 
te the English court, and the new king 
was always perfectly willing to be painted, 
provided it be done without any inconve- 


work, he was for many 
years the height of fashion. There were 
ten sovereigns among his sitters, and his 
following was remarkably enthusiastic. 
One of his disciples upon seeing some of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ pictures exclaimed, 
“This will never answer! Why, you 
don’t paint in the least like Sir Godfrey. 
Shakspeare for poetry ; Kneller for paint- 
ing !”’ 

And now came Samuel Cooper, the 
greatest of miniaturists, who first gave to 
water-colors all the strength, and breadth, 
and freedom of oil ; who was to miniature 
what Petitot was to enamel, what Van- 
dyke was to canvas. +: Cooper's minia- 
tures are so bold that they seem perfect 
nature. If a glass could be made to ex- 
pand them to the size of Vandyke’s, they 
would seem to have been painted for that 
proportion.’’ It was Cooper who first 
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recognized and un- 
derstood the value 
of shadow in min- 
iature painting; 
hence, perhaps, the 
unequaled strength 
of his work. In 1666 
Mr. Pepys mentions 
shadow, as if it were 
still something new 
in miniature, say- 
ing he had nearly 
broken his neck, 
looking over his 
shoulder while sit- 
ting for shadows. 
On the 13th of 
March, 1666, he 
went ‘to the house 
of Mr. Cooper, to 
see some of his work, which is all in lit- 
tle, but so excellent as though I must con- 
fess I do think the coloring of the flesh to 
be a little forced ; yet the painting is so ex- 
traordinary as I do never expect to see the 
like again.’’ For a ‘“ painting-in-little’’ 
of his wife he paid Cooper thirty pounds, 
‘‘which I sent him this night, that I might 
be out of debt,’’ adds Mr. Pepys, going 
on with his customary frankness to make 
mention by name of certain persons who 
never paid Cooper at all. There is a 
barely perceptible 
shade of disappoint- 
ment in Mr. Pepys’ 
tone, when speaking 
of his wife's minia- 
ture,—although he 
says it was a most rare 
piece of work,—which 
may possibly be ac- 
counted for by the fact 
that Cooper was pre- 
eminently the painter 
of strong men rather 
than of pretty women. 

The painter of beau- 
tiful women was Rich- 
ard Cosway, who suc- 
ceeded Cooper in the 
long line of famous 
miniaturists. As an 
exponent of feminine 
loveliness he has never had an equal. In 
the painting of hair particularly he ex- 
celled ; and the mere mention of a Cos- 
way miniature conjures up an enchanting 
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vision of a flower- 
like face framed in 
floating locks. It is 
most strange that a 
painter whose meth- 
ods were of classic 
elegance, whose 
ideal went far be- 
yond the subject, 
giving toit a beauty 
and grace all his 
own, could have 
been personally 
what Cosway was. 
Beginning in the 
world as a waiter in 
a coffee-house, he 
was first known as 
“Dirty Little Dick.”’ 
When he had be- 
come the greatest miniaturist of the time, 
and had grown rich enough to buy a hand- 
some house in a fashionable quarter, he 
was driven from it immediately after tak- 
ing possession, by Peter Pindar’s scath- 
ing verses—about the sculptural lion on 
the outside and the living monkey on the 
inside —that set all London a-laughing. 
He appears to have been also afflicted 
with the eccentricity that goes with mor- 
bid sensibility, to separate genius from 
normal humanity. When his young 
daughter died, he 
caused the remains 
to be embalmed and 
placed in a marble sar- 
cophagus which stood 
in his drawing-room 
for fifty years after- 
wards, with a mad 
whirl of social dissi- 
pation perpetually go- 
ing on around it, to 
the amazement and 
horror of the town. It 
is not surprising that 
the wife of such a man 
should have found him 
impossible to live with 
and should have re- 
treated to France to 
become a nun. Many 
years later, when Cos- 
way was eighty, his wife returned to 
England, resolved, in spite of him, to 
bury her daughter’s bones. Cosway, 
who had not been ill, died while the sar- 
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cophagus was being re- 
moved from his house. 
With Cosway’s death, 
miniature painting be- 
gan suddenly to decline, 
and under the Georges 
reached its lowest ebb. 
During the reign of 
George I., there was not 
a single miniaturist 
worthy to be named in 
the preceding illustri- 
ous company. Jervas 
was perhaps the best, 
but he appears to have 
been noted for his heter- 
odox opinions rather 
than for his art. «At 
all events, you strictly 
observe the second com- 
mandment,’’ retorted a person whom his 
views had offended. ‘For in your pic- 
ture you make not the likeness of any- 
thing that is in the heavens above, or on 
the earth, or in the waters under the 
earth.’’ The most interesting feature of 
this interval of artistic inaction was an 
outburst of amateur talent among women. 
Beginning with Rosalba Carriera’s fasci- 
nation of Paris in 1720, it ended in Angelica 
Kauffmann’s witchery of London some 
thirty years later. Among the most con- 
spicuous of these women miniature pain- 
ters was Lady Lucan, said by Walpole to 
have copied Hoskins, 
and the Olivers, and 
Cooper, ‘with such 
genius as almost de- 
preciates those mas- 
ters.’ Walcott ridi- 
cules this estimate of 
Walpole’s in rhyme; 
but Dibdin, on the 
other hand, goes be- 
yond him in praise of 
Lady Lucan’s work, 
and whatever its 
quality, its quantity 
was astonishing ; for 
it comprised, in addi- 
tion to many minia- 
ture portraits, five 
folio volumes, illus- 
trating Shakspeare’s historical plays, all 
the painting being done between the ages 
of fifty, when her work was begun, and 
sixty-six, when it was finished. During 
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this period Allan Ram- 
say painted miniatures 
with notable success, 
but his work was dis- 
credited by the whole- 
sale forgeries of an as- 
sistant. The latter is 
said to have done noth- 
ing for nearly three 
years but paint « Ram- 
say’? miniatures of 
George m1. and his un- 
interesting queen for 
dealers. Among the 
many mediocre painters 
of this dull interval, the 
name of James Holmes 
is recalled, in connec- 
tion with his fine min- 
iature of Lord Byron, 
which attained world-wide fame through 
being engraved for the frontispiece of 
the poet’s works. In France, however, a 
Swede, Piérre Adolph Hall, achieved 
considerable reputation as a miniaturist. 
Finding his art not appreciated in his 
native country, he went to Paris, where 
he was appointed painter to the royal 
family. He died in 1794. 

The opening of the present century 
witnessed a temporary revival of minia- 
ture painting. Jean Baptiste Isabey—one 
of the really great painters—was then at 
the height of fame in France, painting 
those wonderful his- 
toric miniatures of 
Napoleon, of Joseph- 
ine, of the celebrities 
of the Directory, of 
indeed almost every 
prominent personage 
of the time. Jean 
Guérin, who was born 
at Strasburg, in 1760, 
ranks with Isabey as 
a painter of minia- 
tures. A favorite of 
Marie Antoinette, he 
was forced to leave 
Paris during the Rev- 
olution. He returned 
under the Consulate. 
Among the French 
painters of that time is Thouron, whoes 
miniature of Benjamin Franklin is wor- 
thy of mention. 

A contemporary of Isabey’s, in Eng- 
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land, was Andrew Plimer. Plimer began 
to exhibit at the Academy as early as 
1786. Here, too, Andrew Robertson, a 
Scotchman, entered upon a career of 
some popularity by 
painting a miniature 
of Benjamin West. 
Robertson's ability 
was, however, in no 
way remarkable, and 
he is best remembered 
in association with 
his pupil, Sir William 
Ross, who soon far 
surpassed the teacher; 
who became, indeed, 
one of the two last 
masters of miniature. 
Alfred Chalon—an 
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«Ah, non, ma- 


sede his exquisite art. 


dame! Photographie can’t flattére!’’ re- 


sponded the painter, who had a French 
tongue 


English heart. Sir 
William Ross, on the 
contrary, sadly ad- 
uiitted the fulfilment 
of the queen’s predic- 
tion, recurring to it 
on his death-bed. 

In the United States, 
miniature painting 
has had a notable his- 
tory and several noble 
exponents. The pe- 
riod of its greatest 
popularity extends 
from the Revolution 
to the Civil war. 


with an 
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Englishman in train- 
ing, although of French birth—was the 
other last niaster of the art. He was con- 
siderably older than Ross, but the clos- 
est life-long friendship existed between 
them without a cloud of rivalry. Both 
painted Queen Victoria in the bloom of 
her youth, and, as time passed, the mem- 
bers of her majesty’s family. Ross painted 
not only the entire royal family of Eng- 
land, but of Belgium, and of Portugal, 
and of France. His portrait of Louis 
Napoleon is especially 
celebrated. He was 
singularly faithful in 
likeness: his drawing 
is strikingly fine and 
true. Chalon’s style 
was more dashing, 
more brilliant, with a 
facile grace that never 
touched the common- 
place, although he and 
Ross had both much to 
contend with in the 
matter of drapery. For 
it is impossible to con- 
ceive any costume less 
favorable to artistic ef- 
fect than the dress of 
the earlier part of 





Miniatures had been 
painted in the colonies as early as 1667, 
as shown by Cotton Mather’s reference 
to limning in his «« Magnalia.’’ Gerbier 
—as has already been mentioned — vis- 


ited America some time between the 
reigns of Charles 1. and Charles. In 


1771, an Irish gentleman named Ramage 
was painting miniatures in Boston ; but 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, Charles 
Wilson Peale appears to have been the 
only portrait- painter in the colonies. 
Peale, who was the 
father of Rembrandt 
Peale, had studied un- 
der Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, and seems to have 
been an artist of abil- 
ity. He was the first 
painter of Washing- 
ton, and is said to have 
had from him no less 
than fourteen sittings 
in the midst of the tur- 
moil of war. Wash- 
ington —so the story 
goes — was sitting to 
Peale for a miniature 
intended as a present 
for his wife, when he 
received intelligence 


Queen Victoria’s of one of the most de- 
reign. Her majesty A MINIATURE PORTRAIT RY CHARLES cisive victories of the 
has always been an en eee struggle. 

ardent admirer of the miniature, and is Peale sawed the ivory, molded the 
said to have remarked to Chalon, when glass, and made the shagreen cases 


chemical discovery was applied to por- 
traiture, that she feared it would super- 





for his miniatures. He seems to have 
been indeed a versatile genius—a dentist, 
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a taxidermist, the author of treatises on 
bridge building and the preservation of 
health. James Peale, his brother, was 
likewise a painter of Washington, and 
attained considerable reputation as a 
miniaturist in the early days of the re- 
public. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence several well-known European 
iliniature painters crossed the Atlantic, 
entered the fine new field, and spread 
their work throughout the original states. 
Of this group of artists, James Sharp- 
less did, perhaps, the most individual 
work. It was usually in profile and done 
on a peculiar thick, gray paper. His 
wife occasionally copied his miniatures 
on ivory; but he himself painted on 
paper. He had an unusual habit of 
painting and 
keeping dupli- 
cates, anda 
collection thus 
made came in- 
to the posses- 
sion of a Vir- 
ginia gentle- 
man, as secu- 
rity for a loan, 
and was never 
claimed. Many 
of these por- 
traits inscribed 
by the paint- 
er’s own hand 
with the names of the most prominent 
personages of the time, were for a while 
kept together, furnishing an extraordi- 
nary exhibition of Sharpless’ unique 
methods. If required to paint a full-face 
miniature—which he disliked to do—he 
made an extra charge of five dollars for 
it: twenty being the price of the profile. 

While these Old World miniaturists 
were coming to America, she had pro- 
duced a miniature painter of her own, 
second to none. Edward Greene Malbone 
was born in Rhode Island—« the birth- 
place of American art '’—in 1777, and died 
at thirty vears of age. Among American 
artists he stands alone ; abroad he ranks 
with the masters in a branch of art 
wherein excellence is rare and mediocrity 
insufferable. His work has been described 
as perfect art, concentrated and ethere- 
alized; with a power of discerning char- 








acter and the ability to delineate it, he 
gave an irresistible grace to every por- 
trait ; but his preéminent excellence was 
in his coloring, which harmonized delicacy 
with absolute truth. «: He had the happy 
talent of elevating the character with- 
out impairing the likeness ; this was re- 
markable in his male heads, and no 
woman ever lost any beauty from his 
hand ; the fair becoming still fairer under 
his pencil.’ Thus wrote Washington 
Allston, the friend and pupil of Malbone. 
Allston himself at one time painted min- 
iatures, but recognizing the great in- 
feriority of this branch of his art to Mal- 
bone’s, gave it up. Malbone and Allston 
joined Charles Fraser in South Carolina, 
at the close of the last century, and set 
up what they 
called «‘a_ pic- 
ture manufac- 
tory.” The 
group of great 
painters thus 
formed has no 
parallel: Alls- 
ton without a 
peer in his own 
peculiar line of 
the weird and 
the gruesome ; 
Malbone, the 
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ican miniature 
painter ; Fraser, second only to Malbone, 
no one then or since coming between. 
Fraser, who lived to be very old, painted 
a great many miniatures. At a recent 
exhibition of his work in Charleston, 
three hundred were shown, a portrait 
of Lafayette among the rest. Fraser's 
labors were, however, chiefly confined 
to his native State, and he did not ac- 
company Malbone and Allston when 
they left him to go to England on 
the invitation of Sir Benjamin West. 
Malbone’s most famous picture, * The 
Hours,’’ was painted during this visit to 
London. 

After Malbone’s death in 1807, Fraser 
wore the laurel in America for more than 
fifty vears. On the eve of the Civil war 
the miniature seemed doomed, but in our 
later prosperity this delightful art bids 
fair to have an unprecedented vogue. 


Notre —The Cosmopolitan wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. V. A. Blacque, from whose col- 
lection some of the above miniatures were reproduced. 
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FOR FREEDOM. 


By J. FRANK CLARK. 


Wee devoting two months to per- 
f sonal observations of the operations 
in the field, and visiting the principal cities 
of Cuba, after meeting the Spanish gen- 
erals who are conducting the campaign, 
and the Cubans who are opposing them, 
the writer feels, in a measure, able to dis- 
card Spanish underestimates and insur- 
gent overestimates of the gravity of the 
situation, and to make a brief statement 
of the plain facts. 

The provinces of Santiago, Puerto Prin- 
cipe, and Santa Clara—three-fourths of 
the island in area—are in open revolt, 
maintained by such a force that the 
Spanish troops, instead of conducting 
the aggressive campaign mapped out by 
Gen. Martinez Campos upon his arrival 
in April, are practically on the defensive. 
In the eastern district they are penned up 
in the fortified towns and cities. In the 


interior the insurgents move about at 
will, attacking and burning plantations 
and pueblos, and even occasionally falling 
upon a special garrison in a small town, 
but fighting only when they outnumber 
the Spaniards or surprise them in a dis- 
advantageous position. Not more than a 
dozen encounters which could be called 
battles have taken place during the six 
months since the first uprising. Froma 
military point of view, the operations 
possess little value. No lessons in the 
science of war are taught by the Spanish 
army, and the Cuban revolutionists are 
guerrillas in their methods. Midnight 
attacks upon weakly - garrisoned towns, 
ambuscades for detached bodies of Spanish 
troops, and derailing railroad trains, are 
the main features of insurgent warfare. 
Yellow fever is their ally. A common 
saving among Cubans is, ‘July and 
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August are our greatest generals,”’ for in 
those months more soldiers are expected 
to fall victims to fever than are killed by 
bullets in a year. Contrary to insurgent 
expectations, the deaths from yellow 
fever during June and July were compar- 
atively few, but in August the mortality 
was much greater. 

Spain’s fighting force in Cuba num- 
bers about fifty thousand men. Of these, 
thirty thousand have been sent from Spain 
since the outbreak of February 24th. 
There were then supposed to be ten thou- 
sand regular troops stationed on the 
island, besides the civil guards and vol- 
unteer regiments, and quite a scandal was 
created when it was discovered that there 
were actually only three thousand of the 
regulars. 

The Spanish regulars in Cuba are nearly 
all young men and boys of from sixteen 
to twenty years. Probably the average 
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The Spanish officers appear to be more 
concerned about their own ease and com- 
fort than about the discipline or efficiency 
of the troops. A German army officer will 
see his men fed before he partakes of food 
himself, but a Spaniard eats, and drinks, 
and is merry, while his men go hungry. 
The Spanish army in the field has no com- 
ilissary department, no hospital tents, or 
for that matter no tents of any kind. The 
troops are fed at towns where there are 
barracks. When marching across coun- 
try they get no rations, even though their 
journey lasts one, two, or three days. 
Hunger leads them to eat strange fruits, 
which land them in the hospital. When 
they fall sick, or drop from exhaustion, 
there are no ambulances tocarry them the 
rest of the way, and they are strapped on 
to the backs of pack-mules. When asked 
why ambulances are not provided, a 
Spanish officer replied: ‘All the men 








SALLY-PORT 


age of an entire regiment would not be 
over nineteen vears. These lads are raw 
conscripts from the peasant class of Spain. 
They are densely ignorant, very few being 
able to read or write. They are untrained, 
unacclimated, undisciplined, poorly fed 
and clothed, and treated worse than cattle. 
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would then become sick and want to 
ride.”’ 

The uniform of the Spanish soldiers 
is of brown linen, and consists of a pair 
of trousers, a blouse jacket, and a straw 
hat. Brogans are worn on the feet, a jute 
blanket is provided, and is carried in 

43 
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a roll over the left shoulder when march- 
ing. A Mauser or Remington rifle and 
bayonet, and a cartridge-box attached to 
a belt, complete the equipment. One 
week’s service in Cuba makes a company 
of soldiers look like a wing of Coxey’s 
army. The heavy shoes are discarded for 
felt- soled sandals. Marching through 
muddy roads and sleeping on the ground 
changes the color of the suit to the color 
of the soil. Many men are without 
blankets, having traded them for food or 
drink. Bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked boys 
become pale, forlorn-looking wrecks after 
a month on the island. Exposure to the 
torrid rays of the sun, with alternate 
drenchings during the rainy season, make 
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residents of the towns and cities, who find 
it safer to enlist as volunteers than to be 
suspected of insurgent leanings. In San- 
tiago, Puerto Principe, and Santa Clara, 
whole companies of volunteers have de- 
serted to the Cuban side, taking Spanish 
arms and ammunition with them. 

When, in March and April, calls were 
made for volunteers, many Cubans in the 
cities enlisted with the deliberate inten- 
tion of using what knowledge of military 
tactics was imparted to them against 
Spain later on. When the volunteer 
regiments were employed only as home 
guards in cities which were quiet, the 
Cubans remained in the ranks, but when 
General Campos sent the volunteer regi- 

ments to the field, in June and 
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them fitting subjects for fever, and the 
hospitals at Santiago, Havana, Guanta- 
namo, and other places, are full of soldiers. 
Officers who feel any symptoms of fever 
obtain leave of absence, and go to Havana 
or back to Spain to recuperate, but the 
men in the ranks remain in the field. 

In addition to the troops of the line, 
there are the Civil Guards, a well-uni- 
formed, well-drilled body of resident po- 
lice similar to the French gendarmes 
and the volunteer regiments. The Civil 
Guards number about three thousand. 
The volunteer regiments have been in- 
creased by active recruiting until some 
twelve thousand volunteers are enrolled. 
The greater number of these are Spanish 
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July, desertions were numer- 
ous. With the single excep- 
tion of the battle of Jobito, 
there is no record of any 
fighting done by Spanish vol- 
unteers. 

Upon his arrival from 
Spain, Captain-General Cam- 
pos placed the troops of the 
eastern district, to which the 
revolt was then confined, 
under Generals Salcedo, La- 
chambre, and Valdez, with 
headquarters respectively at 
Santiago, Bayamo, and Gib- 
ara. Each commander was 
given jurisdiction over cer- 
tain territory. Gen. Jorge 
Garrich was made military 
and civil governor of the 
province of Santiago. Under 
these generals, with Martinez 
Campos supreme in command, the cam- 
paign was carried on until August, when 
General Campos appointed Gen. José 
Jimenez Moreno to succeed Salcedo, and 
Gen. Andres Gonzales Munoz to succeed 
General Lachambre. 

All the Spanish men-of-war in Cuban 
waters were placed under General Campos’ 
orders. They are supposed to be patrol- 
ling the coast and watching for filibuster- 
ing expeditions, but thev spend most of 
the time at anchor in the harbors of 
Havana, Santiago, Baracoa, Nuevitas, and 
Gibara. ‘The Conde de Venadito has dis- 
tinguished herself by firing upon the 
Allianca while the latter was flying the 
American flag, but none of the warships 
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have yet caught a filibusterer. ‘The Span- 
ish fleet in Cuban waters consists of the 
Maria Cristina, Infanta Isabel, Conde de 
Venadito, Cristobal Colon, Jorge Juan, 
Sanchez Barcaiztegui, Reina Mercedes, 
Nueve Espafia, Fernando el Catolico, Ma- 
gallanes, Concha, Alcedo, Cuba Espaijiola, 
Fradeva Contremaestre, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, Janese, Galicia, and Filypinas. 

General Campos increased this squad- 
ron by chartering the fine passenger 
steamship Villaverde, which he uses as 
his private yacht. He is constantly mov- 
ing from port to port, urging his generals 
to greater activity. While on board ship 
or at one of the seaport cities, where 
heavy garrisons are stationed and one or 
two gunboats are anchored, General 
Campos has been safe from danger. His 
trip from Manzanillo to Bayamo, which 
nearly resulted in his capture. by the in- 
surgents, is the only instance in which he 
has attempted to go across country on 
horseback. Nearly all his movements 
are by water, with an occasional run by 
special train across the island between 
Havana and Cienfuegos. 

As the railroads of the eastern prov- 
inces are subject to frequent attacks, Gen- 
eral Campos does not travel on them. All 
inland telegraph lines of the eastern half 
of the island have been in the hands of 
the insurgents for months, and wire com- 
munication has been stopped. Spain has 
granted a concession to a cable company 
to lay a cable entirely around the island 
for government and commercial uses, but 
the company is awaiting quieter times be- 
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fore beginning construction. Concessions 
have been given to the several short rail- 
roads of Santiago aud Puerto Principe 
provinces to extend their lines, and sub- 
sidies have been offered them by the gov- 
ernment, but the main concern of the 
railroad companies now is to save their 


past investments and not to increase 
them. ‘The railroads in the Santiago 


province are American enterprises, and 
for this reason they have escaped destruc- 
tion, even though they run through in- 
surgent territory. General Campos has 
used these roads for the transfer of troops, 
ammunitions, and supplies, and when- 
ever the lines have been cut it has been 
to prevent the concentration of govern- 
ment troops. 

The insurgent force, which numbered 
less than three thousand when Martinez 
Campos disembarked at Santiago de Cuba 
on April 16th, has grown until in the 
eastern district there are about twelve 
thousand men under arms. In Puerto 
Principe and Santa Clara there are prob- 
ably eight thousand more, making twenty 
thousand in all. In addition to this 
number there are thousands of Cubans 
who, without being regularly enrolled in 
the army, are ready to join when there is 
any fighting to be done in the vicinity of 
their homes. These men fight one day, 
work on a plantation the next, and 
carry supplies from town to camp on 
another. 

Not half of the insurgents are fully 
armed, but all have some sort of a weapon. 
Hunting rifles and shot-guns are numer- 
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ous, and occasionally a musket is seen 
that did service in the war of 1868 to 1878. 
The Cuban’s native weapon, the machete, 
is carried by all the insurgents. It is a 
sword with a blade thirty inches in length, 
and resembles an elongated bread-knife. 
A native on horseback, swinging the 
machete above his head, can cut a path 
through a thick forest as fast as a horse 
walks. In the same way he can cut his 
way through a line of Spanish soldiers, 
and no infantryman with bayonet set can 
stop him. 

Rifles and ammunition which have been 
landed by filibustering expeditions are 
not so plentiful in the Cuban army as one 
might suppose from reading the highly- 
colored accounts which have been printed 
in the States about these expeditions. 
‘The Mauser and Remington rifles which 
the rebels have captured from the Spanish 
troops, far outnumber the guns that have 
been landed by expeditions. In one en- 
gagement, that of Ramon de los Jaguas, 
the insurgents captured fourteen thousand 
rounds of ammunition and one hundred 
and fifty Mauser rifles. Two field cannon 
are used by Maceo’s command, and Rod- 
riguez has two guns in Santa Clara prov- 
ince. As nearly all Spanish outposts 
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have only blockhouses and wooden bar- 
ricades for protection, the value of a small 
field-piece is apparent. 

‘The insurgents are well supplied with 
horses, having helped themselves to the 
live stock of the plantations, and large 
bodies of mounted guerrillas form the 
most effective force in the rebel army. 
The insurgents wear no uniform. ‘The 
most common dress is a pair of trousers 
and an undershirt. Their officers carry 
swords, but have no other distinguishing 
marks ; they are commissioned regularly, 
and strict discipline, so far as observance 
of order and good behavior, is maintained 
among the men, but the manual at arms 
is unknown, and drills are seldom in- 
dulged in. The insurgents were formed 
in hands at the beginning of hostilities, 
and while the size of the bands has in- 
creased, and the leader of a band has be- 
come colonel, or comandante, or teniente, 
his followers are still a band. Vivid 
accounts of attacks by insurgent cavalry 
supported by insurgent infantry, generally 
emanate from a strong imagination. In 
Cuba the common name for insurgent is 
“mambi.’’ and the cry, «* The mambis are 
coming !’’ strikes with terror the dwellers 
in the unprotected towns and on the plan- 
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tations of the interior. Bands of insur- 
gents wander from plantation to planta- 
tion, taking such contributions of tattle, 
yams, plantains, rice, flour, and guns as 
are offered. If the planter refuses to supply 
the wants of his visitors, or if he happens 
to be a Spaniard, the insurgents stampede 
his stock, burn his buildings, and leave 
his plantation a wreck. Supplies are 
gathered together at the mountain re- 
treats, where the insurgents have camps, 

Gen. Maximo Gomez is commander-in- 
chief of the rebel army. Gen. Antonio 
Maceo is next in rank, and is in com- 
mand of the forces in Puerto Principe, 
and Gen. Suarez Zayas commander of 
Santa Clara. Maj.-Gen. José Maceo, a 
brother of Antonio, is chief of the first 
division in the eastern district. Gen. 
Bartolo Masso is in command of the Man- 
zanillo district. José Marti, who was 
killed, was a serious loss to the insur- 
gents. He was an organizer and not a 
fighter, and was on his way to the coast 
to embark for this country when shot. 
His place, that of civil head of the insur- 
rection, was filled by the election in this 
country of Thomas Estrada Palma, of 
Center Valley, Orange county, New York, 
whose title is President of the Cuban 
Liberation Clubs of North, Central, and 
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South America. The Cubans who are 
under arms in Cuba recognize no author- 
ity above Gomez, Maceo, and Zayas, 
Each of these is supreme in the province 
in which he is in command. 

At the present writing, General Campos, 
with the forces at his command, has been 
utterly unable to check the spread of the 
insurrection. After the landing of the 
insurgent leaders, Gomez, Maceo, and 
Marti, and the bold announcements that 
Gomez had decided to go to Puerto Prin- 
cipe, which was then quiet, and head a 
rising there, Campos threw all of his 
available men in the path of Gomez, and 
attempted to confine the trouble to the 
Santiago district. Gomez passed the line 
of Spanish troops, and the inhabitants of 
Camaguey, as the Puerto Principe prov- 
ince is called, rose upon his arrival and 
placed five thousand men at his disposal 
inside of a month. The next province, 
that of Santa Clara, was waiting for 
Camaguey, and when word was passed 
along that Gomez had arrived and been 
joined by the Marquis of Santa [Lucia 
and other prominent citizens with their 
followers, bands organized in the third 
province. Then came the expedition of 
Roloff and Roderiguez from the United 
States with arms and ammunition, and 
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Santa Clara was at war. When it is re- 
membered that Santa Clara is practically 
a level country without the impenetrable 
mountains and dense forests of the eastern 
end of the island, the action of her people 
becomes the more remarkable, and shows 
plainly the determination of the Cubans 
to secure their freedom this time or perish 
in the attempt. Santa Clara is rich in 
sugar plantations, and Camaguey is the 
great cattle-raising province. Many 
Americans own extensive plantations in 
these provinces. Cienfuegos, the largest 
city of Santa Clara, has electric lights, 
streets that are paved and kept clean, and 
the city is well drained. It is the most 
American city on the island. Its harbor 
is far superior to that of Havana, and in 
commercial importance it is the third city 
of the island. A picturesque old castle 
marks the entrance to its harbor, but like 
most other Cuban cities it is without 
fortifications to resist land attack. 
Havana is provided with a circle of 
forts that would make it difficult to cap- 
ture either by land or by sea. Old Morro 
castle is hardly counted as a fort any 
longer, but it is used for the confinement 
of political prisoners. Sanguilly, an 
American citizen who was supposed to 
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lead a rising of Cubans in Havana, and 
who was arrested when people in other 
sections rose, is ina dungeon in the Morro 
with little prospect of release. Just in the 
rear of the Morro, on the bluff overlooking 
Havana, a strong fortress is located. 
Modern guns are also mounted at La 
Punta, an old fort opposite the Morro, 
and at the Reina just below. 

At other seaport cities the lack of mod- 
ern guns and defenses is very noticeable. 
Santiago de Cuba, the second city on the 
island, has at the entrance to its harbor a 
Morro castle even more picturesque than 
that at Havana, a small saluting battery 
inside the harbor, and no other defenses 
whatever. At the Artillery park in the 
city five million cartridges are stored, and 
with less than one thousand Spanish 
troops on garrison duty the insurgents 
would have little difficulty in taking the 
town. 

At Baracoa, a fort built between 1500 
and 1525 is the only protection at the 
entrance to the harbor. A garrison of 
about two thousand men is kept in the 
barracks, which are on top of a high hill 
back of the town. At Gibara there stands 
a fort which was built when the island 
was first settled, and while Columbus was 
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still alive. It has a moat and a draw- 
bridge, the latter still in place, though the 
fort has not been used for military pur- 
poses in many a year. At Manzanillo 
there are several blockhouses used in the 
last war and ready for emergency now. 
At railway towns and points in the in- 
terior the Spaniards have built forts of 
two thicknesses of planks with earth fill- 
ing in between. Spanish men-of-war form 
the chief reliance for the defenses of sea- 
coast cities. One or two lay at anchor in 
each of the important harbors, and when- 
ever there is talk of the insurgents mak- 
ing an attempt to capture a city, the 
Spaniards announce that the city will be 
shelled if it falls into the hands of the 
rebels. As a majority of the residents 
are Cubans, and do not relish the idea of 
seeing their property in ruins, the rebels 
move on, and nocity has yet been attacked 
by the insurgents. What will happen 
later if the insurrection continues to grow 
as it has in the past, is impossible to say. 
Spain proposes to send additional troops 
and a number of additional gunboats now 
that the rainy season is about over, and 
the oft-repeated announcement that the 
rebellion is to be quickly stamped out is 
made. Asa matter of fact, every Cuban 


is a rebel at heart, and the trouble will 
never be stamped out until Cuba is free 
or there are no more Cubans. With com- 
mercial and business interests interwoven 
with those of the republics of the New 
World, the remarkable thing is, not that 
Cuba has rebelled against the rule of 
Spain, but that the worst laggard of Old 
World monarchies should so long retain 
control of the Queen of the Antilles. 
Spain has declared that not until the last 
dollar has been expended, and the last 
man gone, will she part with Cuba. The 
pride of the hidalgos is proverbial, but 
against it is pitted the patriotic resolve 
of a people to obtain their freedom or 
die in the attempt. 

Deprived of all rights which men hoid 
dear: refused home rule even in local 
affairs, taxed to the uttermost limit to 
support Spain's crumbling monarcliy, 
robbed of what was left by unscrupulous 
Spanish officials, these people have risen 
for a last determined effort to throw off 
the foreign yoke. All America awaits the 
outcome with interest. ‘Cuba Libre,”’ 
has been the cry for two generations. The 
children of the third generation will take 
it up if their fathers fail, and in God's 
own time Cuba will be free. 
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THE GREATNESS OF MAN. 


By RICHARD I,E GALLIENNE. 


| geet age as I inevitably am, dear 

reader, of your intellectual and spirit- 
ual upbringing, I can hardly guess 
whether the title of my article will im- 
press you as a platitude or as a paradox. 
Goodness knows, some men and many 
women think quite enough of themselves 
as it is, and, from a certain momentary 
point of view, there may seem little 
occasion indeed to remind man of his 
importance. 

I refer to your intellectual and spiritual 
upbringing, because I venture to wonder 
if it was in the least like my own. I was 
brought up, I rejoice to say, in the bosom 
of an orthodox Puritan family. I hope 
that that family rejoices too. I was led 
and driven to believe that man was every- 
body and that God was somebody—and 
that, not merely the Sabbath, but the 
whole universe, was made for man: that 
the stars were his bedtime candles, and 
that the sun arose to ensure his catching 
the 8:37 of a morning, 

On this belief I acted for many years. 
Gentlemen and other varieties of the 
press, if you will relish a personal allu- 
sion, tell me that Iam not of much im- 
portance nowadays ; ah, if they had only 
met me at nineteen—I was very important 
then. Every young man believes that 


there is no god but God, and that he is 
born to be His prophet—though perhaps 
that belief is not so common nowadays. 
I aim speaking of many years ago. 

Science, however, has long since changed 
all that. ‘Those terrible Muses, geology, 
astronomy, and particularly biology, have 
reduced man to a humility which, if in 
some degree salutary, becomes in its ex- 
cess highly dangerous. Why should one 
maggot in this great cheese of the world 
take itself more seriously than others? 
Why dream mightily and do bravely if 
we are but a little higher than the beasts 
that perish ? Nature cares nothing about 
us, and her giant forces laugh at our fan- 
cies. The world has no such meaning as 
we thought. Poets and saints, deluded 
by unhealthy imaginations, have misled 
us, and it is quite likely that the wild 
waves are really saying nothing more 
important than ‘‘ Beecham’s Pills.’’ 

‘Give us a definition of life,’’ lasked a 
certain famous scientist and philosopher 
whom I am privileged to call my friend. 
«Nothing easier!’’ he gaily replied. 
‘Life is a product of solar energy, falling 
upon the carbon compounds, on the outer 
crust of a particular planet in a particular 
corner of the solar system.”’ 

‘‘And that,’’ I said, «really satisfies 
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you as a definition of life—of all the wist- 
ful wonder of the world!"’ And as I 
spoke I thought of Moses with mystically 
shining face upon the Mount of the Law, 
of Ezekiel rapt in his divine fancies, of 
Socrates drinking his cup of hemlock, of 
Christ's agony in the garden,—the golden 
faces of the great of the world passed as 
in a dream before me,—soldiers, saints, 
poets, and lovers. I thought of Horatius 
on the bridge, of the holy and gentle soul 
of St. Francis, of Chatterton in his splen- 
did despair, and in fancy I went with the 
awe-struck citizens of Verona to rever- 
ently gaze at the bodies of two voung 
lovers who had counted the world well 
lost if they might only leave it together. 

The carbon compounds ! 

I took down +: Romeo and Juliet’’ and 
listened to its passionate spheral music, 
and the carbon compounds have never 
troubled me again. 

Love laughs at the carbon compounds, 
and a great book, a noble act, a beautiful 
face, make nonsense of such cheap for- 
mule for the mystery of human life. 

Yet this parable of the carbon com- 
pounds is a fair sample of all that science 
can tell us when we come to ultimates. 
We go away from its oracles with a 
mouthful of sounding words, which may 
seem very impressive till we examine 
their emptiness. What, for example, is 
all this rigmarole about solar energy and 
the carbon compounds but a more pom- 
pous way of putting the old scriptural 
statement that man was made of the dust 
of the ground? ‘To say that God took a 
handful of dust and breathed upon it and 
it became man, is no harder to realize 
than that solar rays falling upon that dust 





should produce humanity and all the 
various phantasmagoria of life. If any- 
thing, itis more explanatory. It leaves us 
withan inspiring mystery for explanation. 

In saying this, I do not forget our debt 
to science. It has done much in clearing 
our minds of cant, in popularizing more 
systematic thinking, and in instituting 
sounder methods of observation. In some 
directions it has deepened our sense of 
wonder, It has broadened our conception 
of the universe—but I fear it has been at 
the expense of narrowing our conception 
of man. With Hamlet it contemptuously 
savs, ‘‘What is this quintessence of 
dust !’’ It is so impressed by the mileage 
and tonnage of the universe, so abased 
before the stupendous measurements of 
the cosmos, the appalling infinity and 


eternity of its space and time, that it for-~ 


gets the marvel of the mind that can 
grasp all these conceptions, forgets, too, 
that big and bullying as the forces of 
nature may be, man has been able in:a 
large measure to control, indeed to domes- 
ticate, them. Surely the original fact of 
lightning is not more marvelous than the 
power of man to turn it into his errand- 
boy or his horse, to light his rooms with 
it, and imprison it in pennyworths, like 
the genius in the bottle, in «‘ The Under- 
ground Railway.’' Mere size seems 
unimpressive when we contemplate such 
an extreme of littleness as say the ant, 
that pin-point of a personality, that mere 
speck of being, vet including within its 
infinitesimal proportions a clever, busy 
brain : a soldier, a politician, and a mer- 
chant® That such and so many faculties 
should have room to operate within that 
tiny body—there is a marvel before which, 
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it seems to me, the billions of miles that 
keep us from falling into the jaws of the 
sun, and the tonnage of Jupiter are com- 
paratively insignificant and conceivable. 

No, we mustn't allow ourselves to be 
frightened by the mere size and weight 
of the universe, or be depressed because 
our inunediate genealogy is not considered 
aristocratic. Perhaps, after all, we are 
sons of God, and as Mr. Meredith finely 
puts it, our life here may still be 


. a little holding 
To do a mighty service.” 


‘Things of a day !’’ exclaims Pindar. 
‘‘What isa man? What is a man not?” 

It is good for our Nebuchadnezzars, the 
kings of the world, and conceited, suc- 
cessful people generally, to measure them- 
selves against the great powers of the 
universe, to humble their pride by con- 
templation of the fixed stars; but a too 
humble attitude toward the Infinite, a 
too constant pondering upon eternity, is 
not good for us, unless, so to say, we can 
live with them as friends, with the inspir- 
ing feeling that, little as we may seem, 
there is that in us which is no less in- 
finite, no less cosmic, and that our pas- 
sions and dreams have, as Mr. William 
Watson puts it, -‘a relish of eternity.” 

Readers of «:Amiel’s Journal’’ will 
know what a sterilizing, petrifying in- 
fluence his trance-like contemplation of 
the Infinite had upon his life. Amiel was 
simply hypnotized by the universe, as a 
man may hypnotize himself by gazing 
fixedly at a star. 

Mr. Pater, you will remember, has a 
remarkable study of a similar tempera- 
ment in his «: Imaginary Portraits.’’ Se- 
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bastian van Storck, like Amiel, had be- 
come hypnotized by the Infinite. It 
paralyzed in him all impulse or power 
‘to be or do any limited thing.”’ 

‘‘For Sebastian, at least,’’ we read, 
‘«the world and the individual alike had 
been divested of all effective purpose. The 
most vivid of finite objects, the dramatic 
episodes of Dutch history, the brilliant 
personalities which had found their parts 
to play in them, that golden art, surround- 
ing one with an ideal world, beyond which 
the real world was discernible indeed, but 
etherealized by the medium through which 
it came to one; all this, for most men so 
powerful a link to existence, only set him 
on the thought of escape—into a formless 
and nameless infinite world, evenly 
gray. . . . Actually proud, at times, 
of his curious, well-reasoned nihilism, he 
could but regard what is called the busi- 
ness of life as no better than a trifling and 
wearisome delay."’ 

This mood, once confined to a few mvs- 
tics, is likely to become a common one, is 
already, one imagines, far from infrequent 
—so the increase of suicide would lead us 
to suppose. Robbed of his hope of a 
glorious immortality, stripped of his spir- 
itual significance, bullied and belittled by 
science on every hand, man not unnatur- 
ally begins to feel that it is no use taking 
his life seriously, that, in fact, it betravs 
a lack of humor to do so. While he was 
a supernatural being, a son of God, it was 
with him a case of noblesse oblige ; and 
while he is happy and comfortable he 
doesn’t mind giving up the riddle of the 
world. It is only the unhappy that ever 
really think. But what is he to do when 
agony and despair come upon him, when 
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all that made his life worth. living is 
taken from him? How is he to sustain 
himself, where shall he look for his 
strength or his hope? He looks up at 
the sky full of stars, but he is told that 
God is not there, that the city of God is 
long since a ruin, and that owls hoot to 
each other across its moss-grown fanes 
and battlements; he looks down on the 
earth, full of graves, a vast necropolis of 
once radiant dreams, with the living for 
its phantoms, and there is no comfort 
anywhere. Happy is he if some simple 
human duty be at hand, which he may 
go on doing blindly and dumbly—till, 
perhaps, the light comes again. 

It is difficult to offer comfort to such a 


one. Comfort is cheap, and we know 
nothing. When life holds nothing for 


our love and delight, it is difficult to ex- 
plain why we should go on living it—ex- 
cept on the assumption that it matters, 
that it is, in some mystical way, supremely 
important how we iive it, what we make 
of those joys and sorrows which, say some, 
are but meant as mystical trials and tests. 

Sebastian van Storck refused «to be or 
do any limited thing,’’ but the answer to 
his mysticism is to be found in a finer 
mysticism, that which says that there is 
no limited act or thing, but that the sig- 
nificance, as well as the pathos, of eter- 
nity is in our smallest joys and sorrows, 
and in our most every-day transaction, 
and the greatness of God incarnate in His 
humblest child. 

This, the old doctrine of the microcosm, 
seems in certain moments, moments one 
would wish to say, of divination, strangely 
plain and clear—when, in Blake's words, 
it seems so easy to 


. see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour.” 


Perhaps in the street, an effect of light, 
a passing face, yes, even the plaintive 
grind of a street-organ, some such every- 
day circumstance affects you suddenly in 
quite a strange way. It has become uni- 
versalized. It is no longer a detail of the 
Strand, but a cryptic symbol of human 
life. It has been transfigured into a thing 
of infinite pathos and infinite beauty, and, 
sad or glad, brings to you an inexplicable 
sense of peace, an unshakable conviction 
that man is a spirit, that his life is indeed 
of supreme and lovely significance, and 
that his destiny is secure and blessed. 
Matthew Arnold, sensitive to such spir- 
itual states, has described these trance- 
like visitations in ‘* The Buried Life”’ : 
“Only, but this is rare— 
When a belovéd hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafen'd ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caress'd 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, w- 
know. 
A man becomes aware of his life's flow, 
And hears its winding murmur; and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 


“And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth forever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rest 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose, 

And the sea where it goes.”’ 
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‘To be or do any limited thing !’’ 
What, indeed, we ask in such hours, is a 
limited thing, when all the humble inter- 
ests of our daily life are palpably big with 
eternity? Is the first kiss of a great love 
a limited thing? though there is, unhap- 
pily, no denying that it comes to an end, 
When a young husband and wife smile 
across to each other above the sleep of 
their little child—is that a limited thing? 
When the siren voices of the world blend 
together on the lips of a young poet, and 
with rapt eyes and hot heart he makes a 
song as of the morning stars—is that a 
limited thing ? Are love, and genius, and 
duty done in the face of death—are these 
limited things? I think not—and man, 
indeed, knows better. 

Greatness is not relative. It is absolute. 
It is not for man to depress himself by 
measuring himself against the eternities 
and the immensities external to him. 
What he has to do is to look inward 
upon himself, to fathom the eternities 
and the immensities in his own heart 
and brain. 

And the more man sees himself for- 
saken by the universe, the more oppor- 
tunity to vindicate his own greatness. Is 
there no kind heart beating through the 
scheme of things ?—man’s heart shall 
still be kind. Will the eternal silence 
make mock of his dreams and his ideal- 
isms, laugh coldly at « the splendid pur- 
pose in his eyes?’’ Well, sobe it. His 
dreams and idealisms are none the 
less noble things, and if the gods do 
thus make mock of mortal joy and 
pain—let us be grateful that we were 
born mere men. 

Moreover, he has one great answer 
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to the universe—the answer of courage. 
He is still Prometheus, and there is no 
limit to what he can bear. Let the vul- 
tures of pain rend his heart as they will, 
he can still hiss «: coward’ in the face of 
the Eternal. Nay, he can even laugh at 
sufferings—thanks to the spirit of humor, 
that most blessed of ministering angels, 
without which surely the heart of hu- 
manity had long since broken, by which 
man is able to look with a comical eve 
upon terrors, as it were taking them- 
selves so seriously, coming with such 
Olympian thunders and lightnings to 
break the spirit of a mere six-foot of 
earth ! 

But while his courage and his humor 
are defenses of which he cannot be dis- 
armed, whatever be the intention of the 
Eternal, it is by no means certain that 
nature does not mean kindly by man. 
Perhaps the pain of the world is but the 
rough horseplay of great powers that 
mean but jest—and kill us in it: as 
though one played at «tick’’ with an 
elephant ! 

Perhaps, after all, who knows—God is 
love, and his great purpose kind. 

Surely, when you think of it, the exist- 
ence in man of the senses of love and 
pity implies the probability of their exist- 
ence elsewhere in the 1niverse too. 

“Into that breast which brings the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall.” 


So runs the profoundest thought in 
modern poetry—and need I say it is Mr. 
Meredith's ? 

As the fragrance and color of the rose 
must in some occult way be properties of 
the rude earth from which they are drawn 
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by the sun, may not ties love also be 
a kindly property of matter—that mys- 
terious life-stuff in which is packed such 
marvelous potentialities ; ? Evidently love 
must be somewhere in the universe—else 
it had not got into the heart of man ; and 
pity slides down like an angel in the rays 
of the solar energy, while there is the po- 
tential beating of a human heart even in 
the hard crust of the carbon compounds. 

I confess that this seems to me no mere 
fancy, but a really comforting specula- 
tion. Pain, we say, is inherent in the 
scheme of the universe ; but is not love 
seen to be no less inherent, too ? 

There must be some soul of beauty to 
animate the lovely face of the world, some 
soul of goodness to account for its saints. 
If the gods are cruel, it is strange that man 
should be so kind, and that some pathetic 
spirit of tenderness should seem to stir 
even in the bosoms of beasts and birds. 

Meanwhile, we cannot too often insist, 
whatever uncertainties there be, that man 
has one certaintv — himself. Science 
has really adduced nothing essential 
against his significance. ‘That he is not 
as big as an Alp, as heavy as a star, or as 
long-lived as an eagle, is nothing against 
his proper importance. Even a nobleman 
is of more significance in the world than 
his acres, and giants are not proverbial 
for their intellectual or spiritual qualities. 
The ant is of more importance than the 
ass, and the great eve of a beautiful 
woman is more significant than the 
whole clavey bulk of Mars. 

After all the scientific mockery of the 
old religious ideal of the importance of 
man, one begins to wonder if his Ptole- 
maic fancy that he was the center of the 








universe, and that it was “all made for 
him, is not nearer the truth than the piti- 
less theories which hardly allow him 
equality with the flea that perishes. 

Suppose if, after all, the stars were 
really meant as his bedtime candles, and 
the sun’s purpose in rising is really that 
he may catch the 8:37 ! 

For, as Sir Thenunas Browne says in his 
solemn English, «there is surely a piece 
of Divinity in us, something that was be- 
fore the elements, and owes no homage 
unto the sun.” 

The long winter of materialistic science 
seems to be breaking up, and the old 
ideals are seen trooping back with some- 
thing more than their old beauty in the 
new spiritual spring that seems to be 
moving in the hearts of men. 

After all its talk, science has done little 
more than correct the misprints of re- 
ligion. Essentially, the old spiritualistic 
and poetic theories of life are seen, not 
merely weakly to satisfy the cravings of 
man’s nature, but to be mostly in har- 
mony with certain strange and moving 
facts in his constitution, which the ma- 
terialists unscientifically ignore. 

It was important, and has been helpful, 
to insist that man is an animal, but it is 
still more important to insist that he is a 
spirit as well. He is, so to say, an ani- 
mal by accident, a spirit by birthright ; 
and however homely his duties may occa- 
sionally seem, his life is bathed in the 
light of a sacred transfiguring signifi- 
cance: its smallest acts flash with divine 
meanings, its highest moments are rich 
with «:the pathos of eternity,’’ and its 
humblest duties mighty with the respon- 
sibilities of a god. 
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CENTURIES. 


BY MARY THORN CARPENTER. 


T was at night that I first realized that 
I was on the Rock of Al T4rik, in 
one of the yellow-tinted houses that sur- 
round and encircle its rocky sides. The 
midnight gun sounded from the fort and 
flashed a lighter smoke between me and 
the sky. Then the sense of living on an 
English fortified stronghold, and of the 
protection of the British lion’s roar, gave 
me an accession of that feeling of strange- 
ness which is the sensation most sought 
for in a foreign land and often sought in 
vain. So unconsciously does our life as- 
similate itself to the odd customs of other 
countries, that many atime we feel de- 
frauded in not being able to summon the 
new impressions pursued with such vain 
efforts. 


All day we had felt the massive rock 
towering over us, its stern, gray side 
broken only in places where a peach or- 
chard bloomed in pale pinks or a clump 
of orange trees snowed down their white 
petals to soften its ruggedness. One 
would suppose the embattled walls, ram- 
parts, and barracks, and the sentinels 
starting up around sharp corners, the red 
incarnation of war itself, would have made 
us feel the nature of our habitation. The 
fact is, the character of Gibraltar is so 
disguised with overrunning vines and 
flowers, that it seems as if Nature in a 
very praiseworthy manner were seeking 
to cover the destructiveness of warfare 
and making amends for men’s savage- 
ness by concealing it under the jungle of 
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green things; even the great Victoria 
battery fires shot and shell from under 
acacia blossoms which completely ambush 
the one-hundred-ton gun, which is painted 
a natural green, hardly distinguishable 
from the garden shrubbery. 

Stepping off the tug which brought us 
from the ship to the pier, we landed among 
a crowd of infuriated Anglo-Spaniards and 
shuffling Moors, who toppled over each 
other in efforts to present the bit of brass 
held high in air, which indicated a number 
corresponding to one in the row of car- 
riage lamps; and in the bargaining which 
followed, and the difficulty of settling a 
price, all our fitting thoughts were driven 
away, and we did not experience the 
oddity of the situation until an officer 
marshalled us to the guard-house and 
issued a permit on which was printed a 
permission to remain on the rock until 
the sunset gun, conditional on good be- 
havior. This incident quite overtopped 
the flower disguises of the garrison. 

Enraged by the hustling and cadaver- 
ous native throng about us, I was per- 


MARKET. 


fectly unconcerned about this square of 
blue paper until the landlord declined to 
allow any one to register without its de- 
livery, promising to procure another for 
the following day. In fact, the military 
regulations are severe enough, as I began 
to find on a longer stay. 

An amusing story is told in Gibraltar 
of an English soldier who lost his heart 
to an officer’s daughter on the voyage 
hither from England. Impatient to be- 
hold his sweetheart again, he set out for 
her house the very evening of landing, 
but unluckily entered the outer gate just 
as the sunset gun closed the inner one, so 
the importunate lover spent the night 
miserably pacing the pavement between 
them. Gibraltar has fared strangely in 
the hands of fortune. Dedicated by the 
colonizing Moors with an inscription in 
the castle mosque to the ««God of Peace, 
the great Pacificator,’’ it has become the 
stronghold of war, and even the quiet 
Franciscan convent has evolved into the 
governor's palace, where balls and func- 
tions make it gay and festive. 
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That we were only here on sufferance 
might be easily known without the me- 
dium of the permits. In fact, we were 
unwelcome at best in the eyes of the 
British. Most inhospitable garrison or- 
ders have existed without repeal since 
1720, which give the governor the power 
to expel all undesirable persons and insist 
on ‘the absence of all rights of resi- 
dence.’’ 

Further enactments of the same sort 
state that the fortress having only limited 
space, no alien can be admitted except to 
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increased. In the early part of this cen- 
tury a law existed refusing a resident 
license to marry an alien unless they 
should leave the garrison. Ali through 
the day I wanted to use my kodak and 
catch the strange street scenes, but an- 
other regulation exists against an attempt 
in this line; nor could penciled note- 
books be taken out in view of the police. 

We sighted Gibraltar at nine. The pas- 
sengers had crowded the decks since early 
morning casting their eyes toward the 
Spanish coast, and then with one accord 
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supply the wants of the garrison. Plainly 
we cannot come under that head ; there- 
fore, no alien can have any ground for 
complaint if excluded. The necessity for 
precaution against overcrowding seems 
clear enough in face of the fearful epi- 
demics which have occurred under British 
rule, and indeed in former times a census 
was taken on the rock with the strange 
object of checking the growth of a pop- 
ulation deemed dangerous to the health 
of the fortress. The more military Gib- 
raltar became, the more the regulations 


shifting to the opposite side of the vessel 
at some exclamation aroused by the 
African shore, and the unfamiliar square 
towers crowning pointed peaks. ‘The 
bay of Gibraltar, which lapped the gray 
ramparts with its still blue waters, was 
not good ground for anchorage, and we 
cast several places before finding good 
holding ground. The signal station had 
done its mission well, and the announce- 
ment made in the streets an hour ago that 
the Kaiser was sighted, had effectually 
aroused the rigid Spanish boatmen, asleep 
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on the water, out of their dreams, and in 
the twinkling of an eye transformed them 
into beasts of prey. Theirs’ were the ad- 
vancing green boats with rows of yellow 
oranges lining both sides, propelled as if 
by demonic energy over the two miles of 
intervening water. They arrive fiercely 
in a bunch, all screaming and pushing 
their neighbors in efforts to attract the 
steerage passengers, who lean far out on 
the rail and drop their shining pesetas 
into the black, outstretched hands ; then 
a coarse basket is drawn up to the deck 
freighted with a hundred oranges. 

On land the scene is summer, and an 
almost Italian atmosphere brightens the 
butter-colored buildings which make a 
steep dado around the mountains above 
the stone garrison wall. Snow rarely 
falls; the Calpi hunt club may have their 
meets all winter, a most gracious provi- 
dence having arranged this to suit English 
The hounds meet twice a week, 
but the hunting is, of course, in Spain, at 
least fourteen miles away from the rock, 
where the country is usually unfenced 
and open, but wooded, craggy, and. stiff 
enough in parts to delight the cooped-up 


needs. 
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Englishman's adventurous heart. 
street trots a stout pony with a necklace 
of sleigh-bells and a Spanish, nail-studded 
harness mended with bright beads, but 
too late in the day to save the proverbial 


Up the 


nine stitches. Street, did I say? No; 
the corner signs are distinctly lettered 
Luck Lane, Horseback Lane, Bedlam 
Tramp, Sand Pits, Seud Hill, Yank 
Ramp Hotel; and I am glad of a dis 
tinctive nomenclature as rightful to Gib- 
raltar. Through these lanes came the 
moving throng of elements which make 
up the Anglo-Spanish town. The bris- 
tling strides of the Northmen, the shuf- 
fling steps of the Spaniards, dressed in a 
compromise costume of English cloth, 
Spanish cut, with Moorish scantiness. 
Invariably, on the warmest side of the 
Alameda gardens are the figures of the 
Moors, transfixed against the sun-baked 
walls; overhead a single palm breaks the 
blue sky-line, and the Arabs, with yel- 
low slippers and brown legs below a 
hooded garment, unconsciously pose for 
an ‘‘ceuvre posthume’’ of Géréme. Just 
now an Englishwoman mounted on a 
high-bred hunter gallops past, throwing 
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the time-dial seven centuries ahead, the 
two pictures of real life suggesting the 
well-known cartoon of the progress of 
costume in a thousand years, which in 
this case was but a day. 

Spanish veils and Regent street bonnets 
dating in style anywhere in the present 
century, worn above the Madonna parting 


of soft, black hair, represent the head- 


gear of the women, and the complexions 
under them range in tint from the rich 
brown meerschaum burned on by sum- 
mer sun, to the transplanted roses of the 
British islands. From the post of ob- 
servation in our high-canopied vehicle, 
we look down on the stone-paved streets 
with an astonished surprise at their abso- 
lute cleanliness, although the absence of 
visible effort in this direction is notice- 
able. An effective ordinance of 1730 seems 
in part accountable not only for the good 
condition of the streets, but for the un- 
disturbed security of the cats, whose 
neighborly night-sounds are an adieu to 
sleep. ‘If any dead cat, broken glass, 
or dirty water be found before any per- 
son's door, he shall be fined a cob (dol- 
lar), and if the neglect cannot be fixed on 
any person in particular, the one on either 
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side shall also pay.’’ Self-interest and 
fines, then, should be the final solution of 
the street-cleaning problem. 

The hotel, which is frequented by officers 
and soldiers off duty, belongs to the genus 
Espagnol, no trace of its English proto- 
type appearing unless in the dress of the 
servants, copied minutely from the con- 
ventional English livery in_ striped, 
starched purple and white muslin. 

We follow our luggage through the 
arched doorway, which is in no way dif- 
ferent in aspect from a hundred similar 
ones on both sides of the street, and the 
commercial return for value received for 
the carriage hire from the station, was 
two pesetas demanded by the driver, full 
advantage having been taken of our for- 
eign ignorance by the shrewd native. 

Visible through the blue-tiled vestibule 
is the square, open court locally called 
Casa, with galleries superficially ornate 
enclosing it from above, where a clean 
kitchen overlooks the square, central 
court. An accumulation of green lettuce- 
leaves and garden stuff appeared in the 
window, in process of having a watery 
dip for the table d’héte set in an oppo- 
site apartment, where later a potpourri 
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,of international dishes is served, ending 
with cheese and crisp, red radishes. They 
served bream, the best of forty-five kinds 
of fish which create the wealth that flows 
from the curious straw baskets in the mar- 
ket into the pockets of the fishermen. 

Among the curiosities of early adminis- 
tration is the order forbidding ‘any fish- 
erman to sell his fish until the servant of 
the governor has bought what he re- 
quires.’’ The tardy arrival of the servant 
would naturally bring about a general 
bankruptcy among the owners of spoiled 
and unsalable wares. Discipline of an- 
other character existed in the olden days 
of Gibraltar. Another command, issued 
in 1730, declares that ‘‘on account of the 
scarcity of flour, soldiers are not to have 
their hair powdered until further orders,”’ 
which probably effectually increased the 
bread rations at the expense of vanity. 

The port of Gibraltar possesses the 
charm of the loveliest sea view in the 
world, and the many Indian and Chinese 
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steamers that take advantage of its con- 
venient position to coal and replenish 
their larders do not obscure the exquisite 
outlook over the Mediterranean waters. 
This goodly bay is, moreover, agreeably 
safe and protected, not only by the usual 
sanitary precautions, but there is a fixed 
law which orders off to quarantine all 
steamers so unfortunate as to carry gun- 
powder * or petroleum in their cargo, and 
the red and yellow flags glare furiously 
at each other within their watery palings. 

No custom duties are levied on tobacco 
or spirits; the bristling attitude of the 
British toward other imports inclines 
them to look leniently on these luxuries. 
I am told that in Spain, just across the 
line, these duties are strictly enforced 
wherever the police are not overcome by 
the dolce far niente of their countrymen. 
A few, however, do not seem afflicted with 
the national languor, and have devised a 
system of smuggling by means of dogs, 
which are brought up to the north front 
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Craft carrying gunpowder or petroleum are obliged to fly a red flag. 
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by sea and landed quietly at night in some 
little bay between the coast sentries. Sev- 
eral pounds of tobacco are then attached 
to the dogs’ collars, and they are set off at 
arun for home just over the line. 

That picturesque accessory to every 
European town—the market—was con- 
spicuously present, flaunting unabashed 
the borrowed growth of Valencia melons, 
grapes from Malaga, and netted canewood 
bags with poultry from Morocco, and the 
formidable looking meats which settled 
the food question for the garrison. Just 
outside some peasants were buying» car- 
rots and small cabbages from donkey 
panniers, principally because there was 
nothing else. Truly there is a similarity 
in markets, very trying to a person who 
reveres veracity. If my Gibraltar mar- 
ket only relates a well-known tale, it is 
due to the world’s lack of originality 
when it sends the usual supply of eggs, 
milk, and butter to one quarter, makes a 
winding labyrinth of ducks and chickens, 
and conveniently near heaps the familiar 
fruits and vegetables in masses of varied 
colors, thrown out by the high-walled 
background—all with a faithful lack of 
imagination that is common to all mar- 
ket-places. 
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Passing through the town, up among the 
cypress trees of Southport street, there 
stands the plain official residence of the 
governor, the former convent of Francis- 
can friars, where the strange contrasts of 
the long-vanished past culminate in the 
old choir chapel which forms the present 
garrison ball-room, and one wonders if it 
has reconciled itself in the slightest degree 
to the unsympathetic worldliness of its 
surroundings. The stained windows now 
show the shields and mottos of Gibraltar 
notables, in orange, green, and yellow 
strips of colored glass, and on other panels 
are emblazoned the arms of Moorish 
califs who governed the stronghold from 
711 to 1462, and the kingly crest of Span- 
ish kings who required their military 
souvenirs to be carved and painted every- 
where on the beautiful cedar doorways. 
These inserted panels are believed to be 
made from the wood cast on shore from 
wrecks of Spanish ships which attacked 
the fortress in the eighteenth century ; 
and indeed it seems extremely probable, 
in view of the existence of certain shot- 
holes repaired with very elementary skill. 

With blind confidence in the truthful- 
ness of native guides, we stopped at the 
gate of this beautiful garden to procure a 
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pass to visit the barracks and fortifica- 
tions. The military secretary had gone 
away, but would be back directly, was 
the answer finally announced by the 
hack-driver, who had been taking much 
valuable time in prolonged conversation 
with the secretary’s pretty servant; re- 
signed but cheerful we remained silent in 
our little white-curtained carriage while 
the Spanish cabby proposed to go and 
search for him, and the horse leisurely 
munched his dinner spread on the pave- 
ment. No one passed by; the day was 
at its full, and Gibraltar rested from its 
labors. An interminable time we sat 
listening for the returning steps of the 
hawk-faced Spaniard, and the pesetas for 
the hackney hire rolled up as the hot 
afternoon slipped 
past. At length the | 
man appeared, his 
unruffled demeanor 
under reproaches due 
in great measure to 
his having had a 
good lunch at the 
corner café. He de- 
clares with a dis- 
tressed look on his 
sallow face, that he 
had sought in vain 
the necessary official, | 
and we must go to 
the American consul }) 
for a permit. Too f 
tired to object to any- 
thing, we mount an- 
other street, and on 
the second floor of 
a Spanish apartment, where the long 
French windows opened on a small palm- 
garden, a permit was at last secured from 
a gracious, old-fashioned gentleman, whose 
softened American accent was possibly 
the effect of having been consul here for 
forty-five years. Confirming this was his 
simple statement, «and my father was 
here fifteen years before me.’’ Conscious 
of having a deepened respect for our diplo- 
matic service, and especially its civil ser- 
vice clauses, we were too much surprised 
for remarks, and passed outward and on- 
ward toward the «great sight of Gibral- 
tar,’’ the fortified galleries. Higher and 
higher we zigzagged between the rows 
of meek, flat-faced stone houses which 
group among the fortifications and al- 
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most rub noses against the batteries, as 
if to get on friendly terms and secure a 
safe shelter. In point of plain fact, these 
numerous dwellings are the menace to 
Gibraltar—its most vulnerable side. I do 
not speak with the knowledge of an ex- 
pert, but it is not necessary to look very 
close at this unbroken line of inflammable 
buildings without seeing that, in event 
of a successful firing of the town, so much 
smoke would ascend to the fortified 
heights above as to overcome the soldiers 
and make their situation untenable from 
the heat. 

Half-way up the mountain, the long 
line of galleries trails out from the ferny 
roadside entrance; a red coated gunner 
touched his soldier hat, signifying that 
he was to take us in 
charge, or, rather, in 
tow, and then started 
out at a pace which 
effectually closed all 
verbal communica- 
tion with him, un- 
less by shouting. A 
long, iron key turned 
a lock in an iron 
gate, which caged 
the fortifications, and 
it clicked again omi- 
nously behind us*as 
we entered the tun- 
nel blasted out of the 
entrance. Winding 
up the mountain- 
side, this long line 
of galleries is pierced 
through the lime- 
stone rock and divided into two ranges 
called Windsor and Union. Both are 
splendid in size, and steal along the 
sloping sides in a most ornamentally 
seductive way, and embrasures are blasted 
out in different parts for heavy guns. 


-Joyous and in sure possession of even the 


rounded openings, the great guns blink 
sleepily in the sunshine and yield good- 
naturedly to subjection, as Milton says: 
“Jupiter on Juno smiles, when he im- 
pregns the clouds that shed May flowers.”’ 
This ended our privileged curiosity, as 
Great Britain keeps an anxious eye on 
all efforts tending to the enlightenment of 
strangers on her fortified rock, and so there 
was no question of going farther in un- 
locking the mysteries of the key to India. 
45 
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To all appearances, from our post of ob- 
servation to the sky-line, the place bristled 
with guns. The serious-looking batteries 
bring their iron faces to bear on incom- 
ing stranger ships with unrelenting scru- 
tiny. For artillery purposes Gibraltar is 
divided into eight fortified districts, 
constantly strengthened and remodeled, 
making the show end of the rock a perfect 
network of shot and shell, and constitut- 
ing the regulation defensive arrangements 
which hold the fortress as between the 
mighty paws of the British lion. 

At this period of our sight-seeing, a 
crumb of information was gratefully re- 
ceived from the owner of a plumed hat 
and a red coat, who told us with incon- 
siderate brevity, that the quartermaster’s 
unpretending yellow department con- 
tained supplies, constantly renewed, suf- 
ficient to sustain a siege of three years. 

Dame Nature’s intentions toward the 
rock have changed according to her 
feminine rights. To the relentless cli- 
matic condition which formed the oldest 
portions, succeeded a genial, pleasant 
land, which in turn was followed by 
the subsidence of a large part of the rock 
to about seven hundred feet below its 
present level ; this resulted in the erosion 
of ledges and platforms, Then another 
upheaval united Africa and the continent 
of Europe again, and finally, not lastly, 
perhaps, another disunion occurred, which 
decreed a new separation for the pillars 
of Hercules and a distinct destiny for the 
two nations. 

Contented with the christening, the 
rock remained uninhabited by its Phe- 
nician sea conquerors until the great 
chief, Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, coveting the best 
Spanish post of communication with 
Africa, built the round castle of Gibel- 
Tarik on the mountain of Tarik, which, 
dropping the hyphen, has been anglicized 
into Gibraltar, 711 A.D. The Moors held 
out in a checkered but irresistible way 
for a period of seven hundred and fifty- 
one years, and were even able to send a 
remarkable army into Spain to defeat the 
Christian forces of Castile at Badajos. 
The first time the Johatu-l-Tatch (moun- 
tain of victory) was exposed to a regular 
siege, it fell ingloriously enough, and 
from the first ioothold of the eager Mos- 
lems in Europe, it became the last left to 
the old conquerors of Spain. The alcaid 
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of Algeciras was the hero to whom the 
enemies of the Holy Faith surrendered it, 
and this was the eighth siege experienced 
by the soldiers of the rock. ‘The ninth in 
order was undertaken by a Duke of Med- 
ina-Sidonia, whose first act was the filial 
one of removing the body of his father, 
drowned during a retreat in the seventh 
siege, which had remained since that day 
suspended in a coffin over the gate of the 
Borcina. Another Duke of Medina most 
unsuccessfully attempted to blockade and 
besiege the fortress, and it was then the 
seal of the holy city of Gibraltar, the key 
of Spain, was granted a coat of arms con- 
sisting of a castle with a gold key, as a 
reward for the bravery of the inhabitants. 

Again the scene changes, now a penal 
settlement, and then pillaged by Corsairs, 
bombarded by the French, and finally re- 
stored to the English, who have had it 
since the peace of Utrecht. Assisted by 
supposed incombustible and insubmer- 
gible batteries, the overawing ships, pro- 
pelled by one sail, from one hundred to 
one thousand four hundred tonnage, were 
battered and burned by the garrison guns 
raining down shot and shell from the lime- 
stone rock, whose perpendicular boun- 
daries «Hercules ordained were not to be 
overstepped by man,’’ but whose acquisi- 
tion changed the motto of the haughty 
Charles the Fifth. 
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By 
VII. 


“THE air was wondrously still on the 

Sunday morning in June when he 
returned home; but there were vague 
resoundings round about him of the name 
Dorothy. He was ashamed to think of 
how little account all other things were to 
him, The meeting with his parents left 
him cold and oppressed with an awkward 
constraint. His father, who had prob- 
ably shared in his own illusions, was dis- 
appointed and could not forbear to show 
it. Huis mother took note of his changed 
appearance and his fine clothes, and 
asked if they were not very expensive. 
His brother Halvar inquired, mockingly, 
whether he was going toset up for a gen- 
tleman now, and expressed the hope that 
his fiddling might turn out sufficiently 
profitable to warrant the change of cos- 
tume. Dagfinn, though he was burning 
to see Dorothy, had to postpone his visit 
until the afternoon; then he pushed the 
boat into the river and rowed down to the 
parsonage. As he ran up the garden 
path, he met a handsome young gentle- 
man wearing a light straw hat and smok- 
ing a cigar. He seemed to survey the 
place with a sense of proprietorship which 
to Dagfinn was alarming. He felt as if 
some one had clutched him by the throat ; 
in the twinkling of an eye, an indefinable 
change came over the landscape. It was 
as if a rude hand had suddenly strangled 
the joyous voices in the air, as if a veil 
had been drawn over the sun; and the 
river ran with dumb writhings, as ina 
nightmare. 

He would not have believed that the 
tall, beautiful lady who met him in the 
door was Dorothy, if she had not offered 
him her hand, and with quiet cordiality 
assured him that she was glad to see him. 
He did not exactly know what else he had 
expected, but he was so disappointed that 
he could have wept. Of the old charm- 
ing camaraderie there was not a vestige 
left. What transformation she had un- 
dergone it would be difficult to define. 
There was a certain reserve in her man- 
ner which he interpreted as an intentional 
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rebuff, and a sweet, benign something 
which to his jaundiced eye looked like 
condescension. But beautiful she was— 
entrancingly beautiful. There was noth- 
ing of the young miss about her any 
more; no explosions of suppressed mirth- 
fulness; no demure knowingness; no 
glances of sly confidence; no adorable 
gaucheries or blushing embarrassments. 
She was serene, gentle,—nay, even cor- 
dial; but there was a kind of aloofness 
in her cordiality which to a lover might 
have the effect of a chill. He sat and 
talked with her on the veranda with an 
inexplicable, anxious oppression. She 
inspired him with a great respect for her 
intelligence and practical sense. There 
was a native refinement about her which 
exhaled from her like a faint, sweet per- 
fume; no visible eagerness to please ; 
no transparent bids for admiration ; no 
quirks and contortions of uneasy vanity. 
As far as he could judge, she was utterly 
unconscious of her beauty, which had a 
warmer tinge, as it were, and a nobler 
expressiveness than the prickly bud of 
five years ago. 

She must now be twenty-two years, he 
reckoned, as she was two years younger 
than himself. What more natural, then, 
than that she should be engaged to the 
handsome young gentleman in the gar- 
den? And that was obviously what this 
half-sisterly interest, this kindly straight- 
forwardness meant. 

‘« Now tell me all about yourself,’’ she 
urged, with smiling insistence, ‘ you 
know I am curious. You need not wait 
to have me ask you.”’ 

‘« There is very little to tell,’’ he replied 
with a sinking heart. And, really, there 
seemed to be nothing at all. Half an 
hour ago it had seemed that he would 
need weeks and months to disburden him- 
self of all the confidences he was yearn- 
ing to share with her; and now he was 
actually at a loss for something to say. 
The young gentleman with the straw hat 
came sauntering up, and she accomplished 
the ceremony of introduction (which to 
Dagfinn had always appeared an awk- 
ward matter) with a smiling ease which 
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again lifted her into the regions of the 
unattainable. 

‘«Einar,’’ she said, addressing the 
young man, ‘this is my friend, Mr. 
Jonsrud, of whom I have told you. 
Candidate Ritter, Mr. Jonsrud.”’ 

‘Pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Jonsrud,’’ observed Mr. Ritter, put- 
ting his pince-nez on his nose, and eye- 
ing Dagfinn as if he were an interesting 
animal. ‘You are the youth, I believe, 
who aspires to capture the Nixy’s 
chords?’’ 

Dagfinn, fancying that he detected a sus- 
picion of mockery in this remark, flushed 
with mortification and wrath. He could 
well imagine how imbecile such an aspi- 
ration must seem to a city-bred candidate 
of theology who looked upon all folk-lore 
as curious relics of barbarism. But the 
fact that Dorothy called him by his first 
name, Einar, was so paralyzing that he 
sat mute and dumbfounded, and could 
summon no spirit to resent the affront. 
They must surely be engaged, then; in 
which case there was nothing for him to 
do but to betake himself away — out of 
her life—and make room for the happy 
lover. But, somehow, he could not make 
up his mind to this generous course. The 
fighting instinct of his race was strong in 
him, and he burned to quarrel with this 
presumptuous stranger and spoil his taste 
for sneering at what he did not under- 
stand. Dorothy, perceiving that the two 
gentlemen did not take kindly to each 
other, made haste to interpose some con- 
ciliatory remarks. 

«« You ought to hear Dagfinn play,”’ she 
said to her theological friend. +I assure 
you he is a great artist.”’ 

‘‘Do not be rash, pray,’’ warned Dag- 
finn, with forced lightness ; ‘‘ you have 
not heard me yet.”’ 

‘« But I must hear you, and that soon.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps.’’ 

‘‘Why, perhaps? I hope that when 
I ask you to play for me, you will not 
refuse.’’ 

‘« That depends upon how you ask.’’ 

‘‘T would say: ‘ Dear Dagfinn, I, Doro- 
thy, who believed in you when no one else 
did, ask you to play for me.’ ”’ 

There was a mingling of mirth and seri- 
ousness in her manner which gave him 
a glimpse of the old Dorothy of beloved 
memory. She was so adorable with her 


dimples, the laughing twinkle in her eye, 
and the sweet roguery of her voice, that 
he forgot his resentment and answered : 

‘(If you asked me like that, I could not 
resist.”’ 

‘*Mr. Jonsrud has at least one charac- 
teristic of a great musician,’’ Mr. Ritter 
observed with sneering superiority. 

«« And what is that, pray ?”’ 

«« He has to be coaxed.’ 

‘¢And he has another, too,’’ Dagfinn 
observed, with the determination to pay 
the young man in his own coin. 

‘« And that is—if I may be so free?’”’ 

‘« He can, for the sake of a friend, over- 
look an impertinence.”’ 

He arose, without betraying his excite- 
ment, and bade Dorothy and her visitor 
good-by. The former's features were 
slightly flushed, and as she gave him her 
hand, she looked at him with an implor- 
ing expression as if to entreat him not to 
make trouble. Mr. Ritter, in deference 
to a glance from her, made no remark, 
but bowed to Dagfinn with ironical polite- 
ness. 

VIII. 


A whole week elapsed before Dagfinn 
received the expected message from the 
parsonage, requesting him to play. He 
realized that much was at stake, and 
he was in doubt whether he should com- 
ply. With that odious Ritter sitting and 
staring at him, he would be capable of 
playing badly. And, somehow, the idea 
took possession of him that it was his 
life’s happiness which was involved in 
the issue. As Dorothy had reminded him, 
she had believed in his genius when no 
one else did. No wonder she demanded 
of him now that he should justify her be- 
lief. But an apprehension (which almost 
amounted to a certainty that he would 
put himself and her to shame) clutched 
with icy fingers at his heart. Whenever 
he touched the violin, it sounded so 
strangely ghostlike and hollow, lacking 
the deep, vibrating ring which in former 
days it yielded at his touch. It was like 
the mere shadow of sou1d,—a feeble, fan- 
tastic echo of the emotions he was burn- 
ing to interpret. The sweet and simple 
note—the moving, soul-stirring cadence— 
that constantly rang in his ears, was al- 
ways floating a little beyond his reach, 
and perpetually eluding him. 


. 
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“HE STRUCK INTO THE GRAND SYMPHONY OF FOREST, AIR, AND WATER." 
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He suffered as he had never dreamed 
that he could suffer, during the week that 
elapsed between the invitation to the par- 
sonage and the appointed evening. He 
learned, incidentally, that all the official 
magnates of the parish,—the governor, 
the judge, the sheriff, and district physi- 
cian, with their families, had been in- 
vited ; and that everybody's expectations 
were pitched to the highest point. But 
what did he care for all the rest, if only 
he could enable Dorothy to glory in his 
triumph? He fancied how ske would 
look, and how delicious would be the in- 
tonation of her voice if she could say: 
‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this great artist, 
who has stirred the depths of your souls 
by his wonderful music, is my old friend, 
Dagfinn Jonsrud, whose genius I was the 
first to discover.”’ 

But something far more precious than 
his artistic fame seemed to be trembling 
in the balance. Dorothy herself, for whom 
he had been working as Jacob worked for 
Rachel, through the long, miserable years, 
was the stake for which he was playing. 
It was of no use that he tried to persuade 
himself that this was an irrational, boyish 
fancy. It was too intimately identified 
with his deepest aspirations to be dis- 
missed. You might as well tell the 
Ashiepattle when he had slain the giant 
and removed the forest, and captured the 
magic bird, that the princess, on second 
thought, had concluded to marry a gen- 
tleman of her own rank. 

The violin had formerly been his refuge 


from tormenting thoughts ; but*now it: 


only aroused them and sent them swarm- 
ing about his head in angry chorus. Yet, 
in his hope for an inspiration, he carried it 
with him everywhere. Jealousy, wrath, 
fear for his reason, kept chasing tortur- 
ing fantasies through his mind until he 
writhed with agony. On thenight before 
the party at the parsonage he had saun- 
tered up through the birch grove above 
the Jonsrud farm ; and as he seated him- 
self on a boulder wnder a tree, thrumming 
idly on the strings, he noticed a bonfire 
on the other side of the valley. Pres- 
ently another was kindled, and another, 
until all the hills for miles around seemed 
to be ablaze with flame. Then it occurred 
to him that it was midsummer night. 
The old story of the Nixy playing under 
the cataract emerged from the haze of 


boyish memories, and he began to wonder 
whether it were really true that his father 
had learned from the Nixy that touch 
which set all his nerves tingling with 
delight when he listened to him. That 
his playing was unlike that of any other 
musician he had ever heard, was indis- 
putable; and yet he had never had a 
music lesson-in all his life. If he, Dag- 
finn, could but catch that wondrously 
moving note, then he would not fear the 
result of his playing at the parsonage. 
How strangely hushed the forest was! 
It was as if all nature were holding its 
breath in expectant stillness. The cata- 
ract boomed with a deep and muffled 
roar; but that, too, blended with the 
silence, became part of it, and intensified 
it. Then a sudden sensation stole over 
him that some one, or something, was 
gazing with a wide-open, rigid, yet gentle 
glance; and a faint shudder rippled down 
his back.- The night was warm, but not 
oppressive, and the sun was just dipping 
beneath the low western mountain ridge. 
The sense of a presence close by him and 
round about him—a lovely, beneficent, 
but yet vaguely alarming presence—grew 
upon him, and the thought flashed 
through his mind that this presence was 
capable of expression in music. There was 
something so ineffably rich and strange 
in it,—richly and strangely familiar, he 
would have said in the next minute,— 
which corresponded somehow to the un- 
spoken and unspeakable within, him, 
which always trembled on the verge of 
expression, but never passed the verge. 
And it came from the river,—quite dis- 
tinctly from the river,—and there was a 
delicious rhythm in it ; and the more in- 
tensely he listened the more delicious it 
seemed,—until a bird suddenly screamed, 
and it vanished like a thing that had never 
been and never could be. Then all the 
forest, the earth, and the air seemed to be 
listening for it,—breathlessly, longingly, 
—and Dagfinn felt an irresistible desire 
to lure it, gently, within the range of ex- 
pression. He touched the violin with the 
tenderest, airiest touch ; but so tame was 
the sound it gave, soglaringly feeble, that 
he could almost have wept at its impo- 
tence. Then silence reigned again—a 
silence of deep and anxious expectancy. 
For a long time he sat still, resting his 
elbow on his knee, and stared through the 
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trees toward the river. A light shiver 
passed through the tree-tops and it passed 
through him, too,—the sort of shiver 
which you feel at the sight of something 
surpassingly beautiful. The tears came 
into his eyes, and there began to ring in 
his ears a vague, rich sound as of mighty 
bells infinitely remote, but infinitely al- 
luring. There was again the same delic- 
iously lovely rhythm, and with a won- 
derful delight it flashed upon him that it 
was the same rhythm and the same 
ghostly melody which had haunted him 
from his boyhood. Catch it he must, and 
fix it forever, for it was so simple,—so 
touchingly simple,—and perfectly capa- 
ble of being rendered in a few lovely 
notes. He rose, put the violin to his 
chin, and walking step by step in the 
direction whither the illusive strain led 
him, found himself at the cataract. He 
could have shouted with joy! The water, 
too, had caught the strain, and it grew 
audible and more audible, — defined it- 
self as a beautiful, luminous thing that 
slowly emerges from an enveloping haze. 
Glorious and more glorious it sounded ! 
It becamea gently billowing sea of music, 
and he caught a snatch of it here anda 
snatch there,. until suddenly he struck a 
full, noble, and inconceivably rapturous 
chord. All he had played, or tried to play 
before, was a groping in a fog for this 
wondrous thing which now he had found. 

And magnificently he struck into the 
grand symphony of forest, air, and water, 
and his playing no longer sounded feeble 
and out of tune, but blended richly in the 
harmony. Chord after chord he struck— 
the second, third, and fourth, and the souls 
of all things lay bare before him,—beauti- 
fully, shimmeringly bare,—the inexpress- 
ible which hovers with tantalizing 
glimpses on the horizon of the mind, be- 
came vocal, groping no longer for itself 
with a dim instinct, but floating blissfully 
along with a clear, entrancing cadence. 
Then, into the midst of his play poured, 
like a warm stream, his love for Dorothy, 
and his blood surged through his veins to 
the rhythm of the ineffable melody. He 
was distinctly conscious of a heightened 
life—a more exalted being ; and, ere he 
knew it, he had struck a new chord—was 
it the fifth or sixth ?—which shot likea 
fiery flame through his nerves. And 
there appeared higher heights above him, 
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and deeper deeps below him than he had 
ever dreamed of before, and the nobly 
intensified glow of being sharpened and 
refined all his senses, so that the exercise 
of each became rapture. The soul itself— 
the essence of things—for the expression 
of which he had wrestled in anguish and 
despair, and of which only shadowy hints 
had reached him—-hovered before him 
like a great, living, dewy, luminous pearl 
that had shed its shell, and quivered and 
sparkled with pure, indwelling radiance. 
But the moment he tried to grasp it, 
it dissolved in a mist of exquisitely 
delicious sound, which breathed with a 
warm, strange pulsation through his play, 
and lifted him out of himself, so that he 
seemed no longer to touch the earth, but 
rose through brighter regions, where all 
things that met the eye or smote the ear 
were a pure delight. But his thoughts 
and his feelings, though they seemed 
clear and beautifully vocal, were yet be- 
yond the range of human expression. He 
only knew that he rose blissfully higher 
and higher, striking chords that no mor- 
tal ear ever heard before, and at last losing 
himself in a luminous shimmer of raptur- 
ous sound. 

He was recalled to consciousness by the 
sudden cessation of the music. He found 
himself sitting on astone by the cataract, 
with his feet in the water, fiddling the 
empty air. But before him stood his 
father, with a terrified countenance, hold- 
ing a knife in his hand. Looking down, 
Dagfinn saw, with a shudder, that all the 
strings of his violin were cut. 


IX. 


It was published in the papers that 
week that it had pleased his majesty, 
King Oscar 11., to appoint Einar Krohn 
Ritter, cand. theol., personal assistant 
to the Rev. Theodore Holm, pastor of 
the parish of , etc. As Mr. Ritter’s 
sojourn at the parsonage had obviously 
been preliminary to this appointment, and 
as he was understood to have pleased the 
parson’s daughter no less than the parson 
himself, it was taken for granted that his 
engagement to Dorothy would.be an- 
nounced without delay. In fact, it was 
generally understood that the great party 
which Mr. Holm was giving was to be in 
celebration of the happy event. This 
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rumor, which aroused considerable inter- 
est in all the « genteel ’’ families, reached 
Dagfinn just as he had finished stringing 
his violin, and was about to row down to 
the parsonage; but, strange to say, it 
made no vivid impression upon him. 
The exalted mood of the night was yet 
vibrating in his mind, and all his soul was 
resounding with faint echoes of what he 
had heard and felt. He could afford to 
smnile at such idle gossip. He knew that 
Dorothy belonged to him—even though 
he might lose her. 

Rural gatherings in Norway usually 
begin early in the afternoon, and the 
present one was no exception. When 
Dagfinn arrived he found the garden and 
the house filled with guests, who greeted 
him with the kindly condescension which 
the gentry adopt toward the peasantry. 
Though he was city-clad, and had seen a 
good deal more of the world than most of 
them, they yet had a patronizing feeling 
toward him, because they knew him only 
as the peasant lad Dagfinn Jonsrud who 
was rather a clever fiddler. A chill of 
disappointment crept over him at the 
utter flatness of the social tone—the lack 
of expectation, even, as to what he could 
do. Dorothy, who looked lovely in a 
white dress with blue ribbons, came for- 
ward and greeted him with that friendly 
cordiality to which at their last meeting 
he had objected; and Mr. Ritter, who was 
perpetually at her side, treated him with 
a benevolent superiority which he was far 
from relishing. It was a great relief to 
him that preparations were immediately 
made for his performance. The large 
drawing-room and the adjoining garden- 
parlor were soon thronged with guests. 

A music-stand was placed before him, 
as everybody expected that he would play 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,’’ or Paga- 
nini’s ‘* Venetian Carnival,’’ or some 
such stock piece of the violin virtuoso. 
Dorothy, who took her seat right in front 
of him between her mother and Mr. 
Ritter, inquired if he did not want some 
one to turn the leaves ; and she was, per- 
haps, a trifle hurt because he made her no 
reply. The fact was, the fervor of emotion 
which seethed and burned within him 
made it impossible to speak. His whole 
nervous system was so quiveringly tense 
that it would seem that the least touch 
would make something snap. He became 


aware, as he stood facing his audience, 
that the pastor had risen in his seat and 
was making a little speech. But though 
he heard the words ‘native genius,” 
‘«glory of old Norway,’’ and «the fame 
of the fatherland,’’ he could not make out 
what they meant, and he forgot to make 
the customary bow of acknowledgment 
when the pastor sat down. For something 
ineffably sweet was ringing in his brain, 
and he felt that he now could render it. 
It was the wondrous elusive melody— 
the inexpressibly alluring strain which 
had haunted him in his boyhood, and 
which he had endeavored to embody in 
the theme of his symphonic poem— 
«The Nixy.’’ He had resolved now to 
play without orchestral accompaniment. 
It had been a failure at the Gewandhaus 
in Leipsic; but he had then lacked — 
well, he had lacked the Nixy’s chords. 

People were chatting, fanning them- 
selves, and fidgeting in their seats, as he 
put the violin to his chin ; and there was 
a perpetual rustle of skirts and whispered 
remarks about his appearance. 

‘‘Isn't he handsome, though?’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Holm to Dorothy. « Who 
would ever have supposed that that un- 
couth boy could grow to be such a pre- 
sentable fellow ?’”’ 

Dorothy only nodded, and then shook 
her head at Mr. Ritter, who had opened 
his mouth to make a sarcastic remark, 
The bow was drawn across the strings. 
and there was an instant silence. 


“**Neath the wild cascade, where billows wrestle, 
Sits the Nixy in despair ; 

And the silent fishes dart and nestle 
In the meshes of his hair.” 


The sad resignation and contemplative 
melancholy of the opening movement 
was rendered with noble directness and 
force. It was the lonely soul, isolated 
by dint of its greatness, yearning for 
human love and companionship. It was 
that shuddering loneliness of genius, 
which is hopeless and eternal, because, 
in its own age, its best and loftiest 
thoughts are beyond the comprehension 
of contemporaries. 


“But at midnight’s hour, when dark the woods 
and still, 

Raises he his head from out the waters chill : 

‘Love, love, love! Oh, thou whom I have lost, 

Come, love, and soothe this soul with anguish 
tossed.’ ”’ 
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*““DOROTHY TOOK HER SEAT RIGHT IN FRONT OF HIM.” 
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There was something so shudderingly 
grand in the conception of the adagio, 
representing the Nixy rising from the 
midnight waters, that a perceptible breeze 
of rapture passed through the audience. 
It was as if the composer had caught the 
deepest law of musical interpretation, 
which seizes the innermost essence of the 
thing to be interpreted and lets it flow 
forth in nobly inspired phrases, which 
ripple through the nerves with a nameless 
delight. But he rose tohis highest height 
in the passages where the Nixy cries out 
for her whom he has lost. The quivering 
wail of yearning love,—the imperious, 
irresistible demand of triumphant love,— 
the pleading, beseeching, imploring cry 
of doubting love, alternated with a mov- 
ing power and pathos which swept the 
audience off their feet, and made them 
tremble and glow with each changing 
emotion,which the composer conjured up. 
And Dorothy, who had shrunk at first 
from his.gaze, now met with a blushing 
directness his eyes, which were riveted 
upon. her. She comprehended all of a 
sudden that this was addressed to her, 
and to her alone. The scherzo, when it 
came, was a melodious rendering of her 
own girlish self. There gleamed through 
the passionate strain lovely little memo- 
ries of their childhood, and with a certain 
exquisitely tender afflatus, he interpreted 
her to herself. Her mirthful vision of 
life that broke through the demure mask 
in her fledgling period ; her risibility and 
her wrath, her scorn of things masculine, 
her pouts and sulks,—all that she now 
was ashamed of, had been preserved as 
something precious in his mind, and she 
saw.in a swift glance the touching devo- 
tion with which he had always cherished 
her. She felt the tears burning. under her 
eyelids, and one by one they coursed 
down her cheeks. They were warm, 
happy tears, which broke the heavy spell 
of silence, and enabled her to breathe once 
more from the depth of her breast. How 
beautiful was this stanch fasth of his, 
and how significant appeared all the 
lovely little absurdities of their common 
youth,—the dear, foolish things they had 
said and done, never. suspecting their 
folly. It was incredible how much he 
remembered ; but it was still more incred- 
ible how well she understood. Each chord 
rang with a marvelous, stirring resonance 
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through all the chambers of her heart, 
and its message was plain as_ speech, 
nay, plainer than speech, and. infinitely 
warmier, intenser, surcharged with a quiv- 
ering sense of ail that had hitherto been 
inexpressible. 

The minuet movement which followed 
told her of her aberration,—her waning 
faith in him, her fading memory of him, 
her swerving from the ideal of fidelity 
from which he had never faltered. He 
told her that she had understood him per- 
fectly when he went away, even though 
no word had been spoken ; that his life 
was hers, because it was she who had 
awakened it into consciousness ; that she 
could not, even though she would, live 
happily apart from him; if, indeed, she 
could live at all. There was something 
imposing, overwhelming, in the imperious 
demand which, in the name of love, he 
hurled at her, that she quailed before the 
inexorable veracity of those heart-search- 
ing tones. It was through her that he 
had come to feel and value the surpassing 
endowment of his nature—the divine 
meaning of his life. And her own life 
had become richer, fuller, nobler through 
her sympathy with his. Could she afford 
to trample down this. newly-kindled 
flame, and smother these newly-aroused 
voices? It was toward the supreme mo- 
ment of this mutual recognition—and 
the fruition of the happiness of which it 
was the pledge—that their existence had 
tended from the moments of their birth. 
Nay, it was for this they had been born. 
A blight of futility and failure would fall 
upon them ; they would be doomed to an 
unappeasable heart-hunger,—a sense “of 
emptiness that is bitterer than despair,— 
if, having known this profound and bliss- 
ful kinship of soul, they ignored its 
promptings and contented themselves 
with shallower loves. 

A tempestuous allegro, descriptive of 
the flight of the maid through the forest, 
and her leaping into the cataract, came 
like a sudden spring storm that sweeps 
across the sky with thunder, and dark- 
ness, and precipitous showers. It pre- 
sented a magnificent burst of imagina- 
tion, a veritable explosion of daringly 
original imagery, a supreme upwelling 
of elemental power. The violin wailed, 
and sighed, and rumbled, and shrieked ; 
wild unearthly harpings swept through 
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the air, as of mighty trees bending before 
the blast,—and through it all trembled 
the elusive, the ineffably alluring melody. 
All of a sudden all nature was hushed, 
listening with bated breath to the Nixy’s 
strain : 


‘‘Through the dusky waters gleam strange, yearn- 
ing eyes, 

Loving arms reach forth, and tender whispers rise ; 

Come! Come! Come! She leaps into the wave, 

Dumbly the billows wrestle o'er her grave.” 


For a full minute after Dagfinn had 
ceased playing, not a sound was heard. 
The audience sat immovable, with 
strained ears and eyes, as under a spell 
of silence. Then the pastor rose, as if 
he were going to speak once more. With 
alight frown of preoccupation, he drew 
himself erect and cleared his throat, 
whereupon the enchantment was at an 
end, and a storm of cheers and applause 
broke loose. 

Dorothy, with a far-away look in her 
eyes, remained sitting in front of Dag- 
finn, smiling to him, oblivious of every- 
thing about her. When Mr. Ritter spoke 
to her, she shivered, but made no answer. 
Then, with a somnambulistic movement, 
as she was recalled from the land of 
dreams, she began to stroke her face hard 
with her right hand, as if to rub away an 
invisible film. Her glance fixed itself 
upon Mr. Ritter, with a dawning surprise, 
in which a vague fear was blended. How 
shallow he looked, how direfully com- 
monplace! There was something about 
him, as he opened his mouth to address 
her, which she had never detected before, 
and it made her almost hate him. It was 
—well it was hardly capable of expression 
—but it seemed that the key-note of his 
nature was all wrong. It struck a thin, 
flimsy, trivial chord—not a rich, rare, and 
splendidly resonant one, like that of Dag- 
finn. Mr. Ritter, it presently flashed 
upon her, was conceited; his scornful 
superiority and sarcasm, and his pride in 
his culture, which she had hitherto ad- 
mired, were all indications of a shallow 
heart and a shallow brain. He was hol- 
low and showy, like a drum. 

While the guests were scattering, in 
animated conversation through the house 
and the garden, Dorothy went up to Dag- 
finn and seized his hand. Her face was 
radiant, and the light in her eyes was 
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warm and tender. There was an intelli- 
gence so complete and beautiful in her 
glance that he dismissed all fears, and 
only pressed her hand in return, and gazed 
at her with a blissful confidence. Then 
Mr, Ritter, prompted by uneasy jealousy, 
came up ostensibly to congratulate him, 
but really to make an end of their téte-a- 
téte. 

‘‘It was a very creditable performance, 
my young friend,’”’ he said with odious 
patronage; ‘I really think that I may, 
without risk of being called a false 
prophet, predict a career for you as a 
musician.” 

Dagfinn felt as if he had received an icy 
douche. He dropped Dorothy’s hand and 
looked at her as if he hoped that she 
would make the proper reply. But she 
remained dumb, and only a little tremor 
of her lips betrayed the emotic under 
which she was laboring. ‘I fave ao 
doubt,’’ Mr. Ritter continued, ir the same 
fluent and self-satisfied tone, ‘‘that my 
fiancée has already assured you how very 
highly we appreciate your kindness in 
giving us this rare treat on this occasion, 
so very auspicious both to myself and 
Miss Holm.” 

Fiancée! Then it was true, after all! 
The landscape reeled before Dagfinn's 
eyes; a strange faintness stole over him; 
his limbs seemed numb and withered. 
Dorothy was yet standing at his side, 
gazing at him with wan cheeks and pite- 
ous eyes. Her lips, which were very 
white, moved as if she were trying to 
speak, but not a sound did she produce. 
He could endure it no longer. Seeing 
Mrs. Holm approach with a couple of 
ladies whom she evidently intended to 
introduce, he seized his violin-case and 
rushed out of a side door into the garden. 


X. 


It was a torture to Dorothy to be obliged 
to listen to the colonel’s, and the sherift’s, 
and the judge’s patronizing praise of 
Dagfinn’s playing. From her unrespon- 
sive manner they derived the impression 
that she was not very musical, or had 
been too absorbed in her fiancé to pay 
strict attention. She had toexett herself, 
to the utmost to be decently polite—to 
keep from betraying the tumult which 
raged within her. As soon as the be- 
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numbed and stupefied feeling had begun 
to give way to definite sensations, aswarm 
of bright hopes came drifting into her 
mind like flocks of sweet- voiced birds 
that come flying out of the sunset and 
sing as they fly. And then, before she 
knew it, the resolution, which a moment 
ago she had not even dared contemplate, 
was irrevocably taken. She went to Mr. 
Ritter, who was drifting from group to 
group, receiving premature congratula- 
tions, and told him that she had been 
under a delusion in regard to him. She 
declared, with a wan, little smile (which 
seemed to him very mysterious), that she 
did not love him, and she begged him to 
forgive her for having unwittingly de- 
ceived him as well as herself. She felt 
quite kindly toward him, while she spoke, 
because of the wrong she had done him. 
But when he refused to take her declara- 
tion seriously, and in a superior tone told 
her that she was overwrought and hysteri- 
cal, that she needed rest, and had better 
excuse herself for an hour and go to bed, 
she suddenly hated him. There was some- 
thing so odious in his clerical blandness, 
and in his consciousness of his good 
looks, his faultless attire, and affable 
manners, that she could not comprehend 
how she could ever have taken him to be 
genuine. 

As argument with him would have been 
worse than futile, Dorothy bethought her- 
self of a stratagem. She must, at all 
hazards, prevent the public announce- 
ment of her engagement to Mr. Ritter. 
The table was already being set in the 
dining-room, and she knew that her father 
would, at supper, rise in his seat and pro- 
pose the health of the betrothed couple, 
and then would come the official congratu- 
lations. This could not be; it must not 
be. She would employ all her powers 
of persuasion to induce her father to omit 
the toast. 

She lay in wait for him a full hour be- 
fore she succeeded in catching him alone, 
and then, as it proved, she was too late. 
Mr. Ritter had already apprised him of 
what he was to expect, and he firmly de- 
clined to disgrace himself and her, and 
scandalize the parish, by such a flagrant 
breach of faith and violation of custom. 
She was evidently ill from overfatigue 
and excitement ; to-morrow she would 
feel differently; if she desired to go to 
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bed, he would make her excuses to the 
company. 

The hour until supper dragged fearfully. 
She still cherished a vague hope that her 
father would concede to her wish. At 
eight o'clock the supper was announced, 
and the. gentlemen hastened to capture 
tables, and chairs, and to intrench their 
ladies in comfortable nooks, whence they 
started out on foraging expeditions, bring- 
ing back whatever booty they had secured. 
There were delicacies of the most varied 
kind, for Mrs. Holm prided herself on 
her cooking. There were cold dishes and 
hot dishes ; and the cold dishes were not 
warm, nor were the hot dishes cold. There 
were roasted ptarmigan chicks, with a 
gravy of marvelous savoriness, which 
made all other eatables for weeks to come 
taste stale and insipid. 

Dorothy, much as she rebelled against 
it, had, in deference to custom, taken her 
seat at Mr. Ritter’s side. She had as 
yet no definite plan. She must await 
developments. She had a feeling that she 
appeared queer; that people were putting 
their heads together in whispered com- 
ments on her seriousness, her abstraction, 
her behavior toward her fiancé. But it 
troubled her scarcely at all. Mr. Ritter, 
in order to make her reserve less notice- 
able, talked with a terrible fluency, com- 
plimented the young ladies, laughed at 
the gentlemen's jokes, and reaped gol- 
den opinions from the dowagers for his 
charming affability and attention. But 
to Dorothy there was something awful in 
his loud, mirthless laughter. It gave a 
certain fierceness to his face, a touch of 
something sinister. 

A sudden silence fell upon the vivacious 
company as the pastor stepped to the 
head of the table, and tapped with his 
knife on his glass. He spoke with much 
feeling about a certain auspicious event 
which had given him and his wife the 
most heartfelt satisfaction, and made them 
look forward without apprehension to 
their declining years, etc. He praised, 
discreetly and judiciously, his daughter, 
who had now made her choice of a help- 
meet for life, «« unprompted by aught, save 
the voice of her own loving heart,’’ and 
he lauded in still higher tones the Rev. 
Mr. Ritter, who was a very incarnation 
of all virtues and perfections. When he 
had wrought himself up to a fitting climax 
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‘“THERE WAS AN INTELLIGENCE SO 
BEAUTIFUL IN HER GLANCE.” 
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of eloquence, he raised his glass and pro- 
posed the health of the betrothed pair, 
the Rev. Einar Ritter and Dorothy Holm. 

All the guests rose, lifting their filled 
glasses, and Mr. Ritter turned half around 
to touch his glass to Dorothy’s— when, 
lo! the place at his side was empty. He 
stood staring at it, the smile still rigid on 
his startled face, as if he were utterly un- 
able to comprehend what had happened. 
The pastor, who had advanced across the 
floor with the same purpose, stood dumb 
with amazement ; and a feeling of conster- 
nation and embarrassment took posses- 
sion of the whole company. The house 
was ransacked from cellar to garret, the 
garden was searched by anxious parties 
from one end to the other, and there were 
even those who volunteered’toé drag the 
liorse-pond. But no trace was‘found of 
Dorothy. Some of the ladies declared that 
they had seen her slip out of the room into 
the front hall during her father’s speech ; 
but'as they took it for granted that she 
would return in a moment, they had seen 
no reason for interfering. For a full hour 
bedlam reigned in and about the parson- 
age. There were slamming of doors, run- 
ning to and fro, excited exclamations, and 
shouts of «* Dorothy”’ in falsetto, treble, 
and bass; but there came no response, 
and Dorothy was and remained invisible. 


XI. 


There was no one who thought of look- 
ing for Dorothy on the river. And yet it 
was her figure which a shaft of moonlight, 
falling upon waters, revealed... She was 
sitting in a boat, rowing:against the cur- 
rent; but happily the current..was not 
strong, and she was making fair headway. 
She saw the Chinese lantern®glow among 
the foliage of the parsonage garden, and 
she heard voices in‘ many keys shouting 
her name ; but she’ bent the more vigor- 
ously over her oars, shooting along swiftly 
and silently, until she had rounded the 
point. Then, being safely out of sight, 
she took it more leisurely. 

She felt no fatigue. Her agitation had 
keyed her nerves up to a tensity where 
every sense is sharpened and the resources 
of one’s strength seem unlimited,’ She 
had ceased to think or to reason.’ An 
irresistible force drove her onward. The 
wonderful Nixy’s chords rang in her ear. 
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Now they sounded soft and cooing like a 
sweet lullaby ; now caressing, alluring, 
beseeching, like a lover's voice. Out 
of the misty depth of the night faint stars 
gleamed, twinkled, and went out. Silent, 
swift-winged creatures flitted through the 
dusk; and every now and then strange, 
harplike vibrations swept through the air. 
Then, as she passed the wooded island, 
whose inverted reflection trembled in the 
water, she heard shrill, frightened screams 
as of birds in distress. They tore wide 
rents in the stillness, and the wonderful 
melody vanished for a long while; and 
she could hear nothing but the splashing 
of her oars and the swish of the water 
under the bow. Before she knew it she 
plunged into an eddy which nearly swung 
the boat around, and she had to struggle 
to get free of the current. Now the Jons- 
rud farm hove into view, with its large, 
red-painted barns under the edge of the 
forest. It then occurred to her what a 
sensation her coming would produce. 
Germund Jonsrud, being a friend of her 
father's, might be capable of sending her 
home again. She would not land at the 
pier, but in the wooded cove where the 
Jonsrud creek emptied into the river. 
Hugging the bank, she slid along in the 
shadow of the pines until she reached the 
inlet. Then she sprang ashore, tied the 
boat toa tree root, and resolved to walk 
up’to the house. 

The creek, which was very full for the 
season, was flowing crystal-ciear, with 
gentle murmurs over the white stones. 
But hush! that was not the murmuring 
waters. Through the trees there came a 
throbbing cadence, which faintly disen- 
tangled itself from the silence, and again 
melted into it, hovering upon the outer- 
most verge of the sense—but marvelous, 
glorious—ineffably sweet. Pulsating 
with a rich, beguiling rhythm through 
the shining sea of mist, and, strange to 
relate, gazing at her, as it were, with 
large, dreamy eyes, so wild and yet so in- 
expressibly gentle, breathing through 
the tree-tops with rapturous shudders, 
calling her name with the imperious 
might of love that had endured and 
suffered—what wonder that she yielded ! 
What could she do but follow the won- 
drous call ; what could she do, but push 
onward—onward—until she stood by the 
cataract and felt the cold spray blowing 
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into her face? But suddenly as she 
seemed to pause at the very fount of the 
music, some one rose up from a stone at 
her side and the music ceased. 

‘« Dagfinn !’’ she cried, and started for- 
ward as if she would rush into his embrace. 

‘Dorothy !”’ 

He flung his arms about her, and she 
clung to him with a glow of noble joy, 
drew herself back, and gazed at him with 
dewy eyes, then again buried her face on 
his bosom. And each time he kissed her, 
she whispered: ‘* You dear, dear boy,”’ 
and a deep, beautiful blush poured itself 
over her neck and face. There was some- 
thing so touching to him in her loving 
surrender, that he felt for a moment half 
unnerved, and he could do nothing but 
gaze at her, and marvel at her beauty, her 
preciousness, and the inconceivable hap- 
piness which had come to him. Then 
they sat down together on the stone at 
the creek, and she asked him how he came 
to be here at this time of night. 

««T wanted to strike the seventh chord,’’ 
was his answer. 

She pondered that for a long while 
and then said: «*And lose your 
soul ?”’ 

‘I thought it was lost already. 
In losing you, I should have 
lost all; and there was noth- 
ing left worth saving.” 

«Oh, Dagfisn, do not 
say that,’’ she begged 
with sweet insistence as 
she stroked caressingly 
the hair from his fore- 
head. 

‘‘Why should I not 
say it, when it is true? 
I have no life apart 
from you.’’ 

‘It dawned upon me 
so wonderfully to-day. 
It was as if you spoke 
straight to me.’’ 

“T did.” 

‘« AndI understood you,— 
oh, so deeply,—so clearly. It 
was that which brought me.’’ 

‘All hearts understand it, * 
and it is the only thing which 
all hearts understand.”’’ 

‘Understand what ?’’ she queried 
vaguely. 

«« The Nixy’s chord.”’ 
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‘«T will tell you what the Nixy’s chord 
is,’’ she rejoined, beaming upon him with 
a beautiful virginal tenderness; ‘it is 
love—your love for me, and mine for you.”’ 

He clasped her in a long embrace. 
But hush! As their lips and their souls 
met, the elusive, ineffable melody was 
there, ringing out with a clear, rich, and 
glorious cadence. But they could not tell 
whether it was without or within them. 

It was past midnight when Dagfinn 
pushed Dorothy’s boat into the water. 
He offered to row her home, but she 
was so earnest in her refusal that he 
forbore to urge. Half an hour later she 
entered the front door at the parsonage, 
when the guests had departed, and she 
told her father where she had been. The 
next day the Rev. Einar Ritter returned 
to the city, and a month later the pastor 
published from the pulpit the banns of 
Dagfinn Jonsrud and his «‘ beloved daugh- 


ter, Dorothy [THE END.] 
- SS se es % Bye ° 
Holm. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


By RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., LL.D. 


TATE universities are part and parcel 
of what may properly be called «‘ the 
American idea’ in education. A few 
states in the Union are without them. 
These few states form a group in the 
northeastern part of the country extend- 
ing from New York State eastward and 
Maryland northward. Even these States 
have given state aid to the higher educa- 
tional institutions, and Yale and Harvard 
Universities, the two most prominent in- 
stitutions in this region, were once sup- 
ported, in part at least, by what amounted 
to taxation, and were virtually state uni- 
versities, whether they bore that name or 
not. The farmers of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts used to contribute their 
pecks of corn and other agricultural 
products to the support of these universi- 
ties, which have since become famous. It 
is doubtless true that the growth of a few 
private foundations in the East has ob- 
secured the American idea, which is the 
support of education in all branches by 
taxation, not excluding, however, private 
beneficence. 

One reason why the importance of state 
universities has not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated is doubtless due to the fact that 
as they are mostly in the newer parts of 
the country, they themselves are younger 
than the principal foundations in the 
East, and have only recently become 
prominent. Of course, the University of 
Virginia, founded by Jefferson, occurs to 
us as an exception. This is a state uni- 
versity which has long occupied a note- 
worthy position among the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the United States. 
But for several years the largest univer- 
sity in the United States has been a state 
university, namely, the University of 
Michigan, with her three thousand stu- 
dents ; and if recently Harvard University 
has gone ahead in point of numbers, the 
difference is still small, and Michigan oc- 
cupies at least second place, and is not 
without prospect of recovering the first. 

The university in the United States 
which has grown most rapidly in num- 
bers during the past five years is an- 
other state university—the University of 
Minnesota. Still another state univer- 


sity follows close upon the heels of the 
University of Minnesota in the rapidity 
of its growth: this is the University of 
Wisconsin, which in something like five 
years has doubled the number of her stu- 
dents and far more than doubled her in- 
come. This same university has taken 
another step forward which demonstrates 
the ripeness of the state university for the 
most advanced university work. Three 
years ago it established a graduate school 
of economics, politics, and history, and 
that school to-day is one of the largest 
graduate schools of the kind in the coun- 
try. A well-known professor from an east- 
ern university, after spending a week in 
careful observation, said to the writer: 
‘‘ You have in a very short time placed 
yourselves on a level with the best gradu- 
ate school in the country.’’ The signifi- 
cance of this is apparent to all who have 
followed the educational development in 
the United States in recent years. Grad- 
uate work means original investigation 
and large expenditures for comparatively 
few students. It is a work of the high- 
est usefulness, but does not appeal to the 
popular imagination like the work which 
at once yields larger apparent returns. 
The capacity of the state university to 
do ordinary collegiate work has been ad- 
mitted by some who have been inclined 
to think that it was not prepared for work 
of the higher sort. 

If other state universities in the West 
are visited, most of them will be found in 
a flourishing condition. Universities like 
those of Kansas, Nebraska, and Califor- 
nia begin to count their students by the 
thousand, and the last named estimates 
its property, including its capitalized in- 
come, at over twelve millions of dollars. | 

Not long since there was much talk 
about the interference of politics in the 
management of state universities. Less 
and less is heard of that, and it is prob- 
ably true to-day that there are no pro- 
fessors in the country who are freer to 
give untrammeled utterance to their 
thoughts than those in the state uni- 
versities. Such restrictions as politics 
may here and there offer are less serious 
than those which spring in other institu- 
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tions from denominationalism or power- 
ful private interests, quietly at work in 
boards of trustees. 

Will the reader pardon a personal illus- 
tration which is believed not to be at all 
an unusual experience? It is over three 
years since the writer was engaged to 
fill an important position in a state uni- 
versity, but no one in authority has ever 
made any inquiry as to his political pref- 
erences, and the president of the insti- 
tution told him during the negotiations, 
not only that he did not know his poli- 
tics, but that he did not wish to know 
what his political preferences might be. 
With the writer came several others to 
take positions of one sort and another in 
the new department which was _ estab- 
lished, and he has yet to learn that any 
inquiry has been made into the politics 
of these other gentlemen. On the other 
hand, he has observed that often enough 
inquiry has been made into the views of 
those who have been called to occupy 
positions in private universities. 

These facts are meant to bring before 
the readers of this article important new 
phenomena. Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,” said that it was not 
unlikely that the state university in the 
West would become the leading educa- 
tional force, at least in that part of the 
country, and up to the present the new 
University of Chicago alone can dispute 
its claim to preéminence, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, so far from injuring the 
state universities, has, up to the present 
day, simply helped them in the stimulus 
which this flourishing young giant has 
given to education throughout the West. 

Let us pass on now to the philosophy 
of the state university. Has it a legiti- 
mate place in our educational system ? 
The state university is one supported 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by taxation. 
It must be remembered that the work of 
a true university is at least national in 
scope. If it is restricted to a single state 
in its activity it becomes so ‘‘ narrow and 
penned up’’ that no university atmos- 
phere is possible. Students from all parts 
of this country, and, indeed, students from 
foreign countries as well, must be brought 
together. The atmosphere must be a large 
one. Students learn from one another, 
and professors who feel in themselves the 
power to exercise national, and, indeed, 
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an international influence, will not read- 
ily serve in institutions which restrict 
their activity ; for science in its branches 
is strictly cosmopolitan. The experience 
of all great universities also confirms the 
view that a true university cannot limit 
its activity geographically. The point, 
then, is this: the state university can be 
regarded only as a contribution of the 
state to the highest education, and is it 
legitimate to raise taxes within the state 
for a work which is even more than na- 
tional in scope? The propriety of taxa- 
tion for such a purpose will stand the 
test of examination. Taxation for the 
highest education rests upon the same 
basis upon which all taxation rests —- 
namely, the public benefit conferred. 
The view that taxation is payment of 
property for protection has long ago 
been abandoned by science, for it will not 
stand any critical examination. Taxa- 
tion finds its basis in the nature of the 
social organism and its only limitation is 
the public weal. The university which 
will do the largest and best work is the 
only university which the state can afford 
to support. A university with a restrict- 
ed sphere of activity because of its imper- 
fect character will not confer so greata 
benefit upon the people of the state; and 
the sons of the state who are able to do 
so will leave such an institution for oth- 
ers, where there is a larger atmosphere 
and where they can form wider connec- 
tions. While the ideal purpose is the 
main one, a broad policy can be justified 
from a material standpoint. A _ great 
state university brings to the state young 
people and their families from all parts of 
the country. It adds to the resources of 
the state and draws into it immigration 
of the very best sort. It may seriously 
be maintained that merely as an adver- 
tisement of Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity is worth to Massachusetts all that 
it costs. The resources which it draws to 
the State are undoubtedly vast. 

A brief article like the present permits 
only suggestive treatment, but it is hoped 
that it is simply necessary for the reader 
to follow out the suggestions given to 
perceive the soundness of principle of the 
American commonwealth in supporting 
state universities by taxation, even if the 
argument is left at this point. One other 
argument, must, however, be brought for- 
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ward. It is often said that the state 
should furnish the rudiments of educa- 
tion; that only the ordinary public 
schools should be supported by taxation. 
The absurd and illogical character of this 
proposition becomes manifest when it is 
critically examined. Why should the 
state support the primary school and not 
the university? Is it because the pri- 
mary school in its indirect influence pro- 
tects property? But, as we have already 
said, the chief purpose of taxation is not 
the protection of property. But even if 
education is supported on this ground, 
the principle of public education once ad- 
mitted, it is not easy to draw the line 
between its various grades. The primary 
school does not stand by itself, but it is 
closely connected with all the higher 
grades. A _ state with only primary 
schools will have very poor schools of 
the kind which it does maintain. All 
the educational institutions form one 
whole, and the welfare of any one part 
depends upon the condition of all other 
parts. Especially is it true that in edu- 
cation we proceed frém above downward. 
The state university alone has succeeded 
in the United States in bringing to a har- 
monious whole the educational institu- 
tions of the commonwealth, and in a 
state like Michigan no force is operat- 
ing so beneficently upon the ordinary 
country school as the state university. 
If it be conceded that the state univer- 
sity is legitimate, the further question 
has to be asked whether it is more desira- 
ble on the whole than the private founda- 
tion. While there is no desire to detract 
from the claims of the private foundations 
in the United States, it is maintained that 
the more desirable university is the state 
university. The state university tends to 
an elevation of the public life. It neces- 
sarily carries with it in its progress the en- 
tire commonwealth in which it is located. 
People who pay taxes for the support of 
the highest education learn to take an 
interest in it, and the progress of the 
state university is attended by an eduta- 
tion of public opinion. Let the reader 
reflect upon what it means for the future 
of Wisconsin that the Legislature in this 
State four years ago voted an additional 
sixty-five thousand dollars a year to the 
state university, with only one negative 
vote in the upper house and none in the 
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lower, and that the Legislature two years 
ago voted a considerable appropriation, — 
although not all that was desired,—with 
few negative votes, while during the 
present year the Legislature voted the 
university an additional one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars a year, and 
that with only one dissenting vote. Com- 
pare in this respect Wisconsin with New 
York State, where on the grounds of 
economy an appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year for university exten- 
sion was a few years since vetoed. One 
of our most generous private philanthro- 
pists in the United States has so appreci- 
ated the importance of self-help in the 
education of the public that he has 
openly stated that he did not consider it 
worth his while to give money for public 
libraries and similar purposes unless the 
people were sufficiently interested to de- 
fray part of the expenses by taxation. 
The state alone can gather together in 
acomimon effort all citizens. The state 
university belongs to all, whether they 
are Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
or Roman Catholics. It says to all citi- 
zens, ‘‘ This is equally your affair. Let 
us all join together and build up a great 
institution of learning which will be the 
glory of the commonwealth.”’ It is some- 
thing, truly a very great thing, to unite 
all the forces of the state, regardless of 
party and sect in a common effort of this 
sort. No private foundation can have 
such a beneficent influence. Those com- 
monwealths not enjoying the advantages 
of a state university do not appreciate 
what they are losing for the future. 
Education which yields such large re- 
turns for all that is expended is becom- 
ing more and more expensive. It is safe 
to say at the present day that no Ameri- 
can university can dothe full work which 
is required by the needs of the country 
with less than one million dollars a year. 
This may be criticized as an under-state- 
ment rather than an over-statement, it 
would seem to the writer. Private phi- 
lanthropy has nowhere succeeded in gath- 
ering the funds needed to enable a uni- 
versity to do full university work. It is 
said by a careful European observer that 
we do not have in the United States at the 
present time one university in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. But if private 
philanthropy is not equal to the task of 
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building up a great educational system, 
including the university as one of its 
parts, the people, in their organic capaci- 
ty, are quite equal to it. There is no 
limit to the income of a university like 
that of Michigan, or Wisconsin, or Min- 
nesota, or California, save that which is 
found in the condition of public opinion. 
Each one of these States could, if it 
would, furnish a million dollars a year to 
the support of the university alone. As 
fast as public opinion is enlightened, the 
funds will be forthcoming, and when one 
sees the progress which has been made 
within twenty years, one even dares to 
hope that in another generation the state 
universities may approach the million 
dollar mark. It must be remembered 
that those who argue in favor of state 
universities have back of them the world’s 
experience. All the great universities in 
Europe are under state control, and those 
on the continent of Europe are supported 
by public taxation. They are the radicals 
who maintain that private foundations 
can render the public service which state 
universities have rendered in the past. 

It may be said further that a state uni- 
versity is subject to control in the public 
interest asa private institution cannot be. 
It is private foundations which have made 
American degrees too often ridiculous, 
and which have degraded the professional 
education. It is the private medical in- 
stitution and law institution, managed for 
profit, which turn upon the community 
doctors who kill their patients and law- 
yers incompetent to defend the lives and 
property of their clients. The university 
degree ought to have a public significance, 
and private foundations which have been 
given powers to confer degrees occupy an 
exceptional and anomalous position, a 
position, indeed, of grave trust, which 
they too often fail to appreciate. The 
religious denomination which is allowed 
to establish a university, should feel that 
it has received a peculiar favor justifying 
its existence. Probably a country like 
Germany, on grounds of public policy, 
would tolerate nothing of the kind. 

Private philanthropy has all the scope 
for action which it can possibly desire in 
the support and aid of public educational 
institutions. It should receive a stimulus 
in the thought that everything given toa 
state university tends to improve not 
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merely that, but the whole educational 
svstem of a state, whereas what has been 
given to the inferior class of sectarian 
colleges in the West has been worse than 
wasted. It has not only duplicated work 
which the state was already doing, but 
has hindered the state in this work, and 
has injured young people by turning 
them away from the better institutions 
by appeals to their sectarian loyalty. 
Whatever is given to a state university 
serves to improve its work and to encour- 
age the tax-payer. Money, of course, 
can always be so given as to aid the 
work which the state university is al- 
ready doing, or to improve its quality. 
The rivate philanthropist who would 
givé a large sum can follow the exam- 
ple of men like Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Enoch Pratt in their gifts of public libra- 
ries to Pittsburg and Baltimore respec- 
tively, saying to the tax-payers, ‘‘we will 
give so much if you will give so much.” 

It has already been stated that the limit 
to the activity of the state university is 
found in the condition of public opinion. 
Private gifts can go ahead of public opin- 
ion and enlighten it. It is, in fact, the 
office of those who are wise and strong 
to march in advance of the great mass 
of men, and with their superior intelli- 
gence and power to illuminate the path 
of progress. A willingness to pay a pro- 
fessor five thousand dollars a year to 
meet three students three times a week 
has been offered by the writer as a test of 
the true university spirit. Perhaps the 
tax-payers in no state at the present mo- 
ment would willingly consent to this ex- 
penditure, but there are men with large 
means who can see the great advantage 
of such an arrangement. Indeed, there 
are so-called hard-headed business men 
who can see that it is worth while to es- 
tablish a professorship for original inves- 
tigation whether the professor has any 
students at all or not. A great incite- 
ment to private philanthropy to aid pub- 
lic institutions must be the thought that 
such a very small sum accomplishes rela- 
tively a great deal. It is only necessary 
to do what the public is not already doing 
to aid in the improvement of the quality 
of the work which the public is doing. 

If we were at the very beginning, the 
writer would possibly say: ‘‘No private 
universities of any sort!’’ But we have 
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to deal with an actual situation. We find 
these private universities in existence, 
some of them resting upon a denomina- 
tional basis and others upon a private 
but non-sectarian foundation. Many of 
them have done and are doing good work. 
About some of these are clustered affec- 
tions and associations of many years. 
Not only is it impossible, but it is unde- 
sirable to wipe them out of existence. 
Apart from all other considerations, the 
state institutions are not sufficiently nu- 
merous to provide a collegiate and uni- 
versity training for all who require it. It 
would seem that the correct policy is to 
discourage new foundations, and to follow 
the excellent example which some relig- 
ious denominations are beginning to set 
in the consolidation of their resources. 
Their educational societies are bringing 
together, as the writer understands, dif- 
ferent educational institutions, and are 
refusing aid to those institutions with 
high-sounding titles, which they do 
not deserve, unless they change their 
titles to correspond with the work they 
are actually doing. The Methodists may 
be commended even for the proposal to 
establish a new university at Washing- 
ton, making use of the public institutions 
there existing, and in that way codperat- 
ing with public activity. The chief ques- 
tion that occurs is whether this may not 
ultimately prevent the establishment of a 
true national university, the foundation 
of which has been so ardently desired by 
American patriots from Washington to 
the present day. 

To religious people the writer would 
say a few words: first, how can you 
justify yourselves in giving money to do 
work which the tax-payers are willing to 
do, when there are so many things that 
need to be done, and which the tax-payers 
can by no possibility be persuaded to do? 
Think of the needs of home and foreign 
missions! Remember the appeals from 
educational institutions in the missionary 
fields! It was not long since that a mis- 
sionary teacher from the Euphrates Col- 
lege in Asia Minor gave hearty approval 
to the writer for the position which he 
took, pointing to the fact that a sum en- 
tirely insignificant in the budget of an 
American college would promote most 
efficiently and largely the work of a col- 
lege like that with which he was con- 
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nected. Fifty or sixty thousand dollars 
will accomplish a great deal for a college 
in a country where a professor can live 
upon four hundred dollars a year and a 
student upon a small fractional part of 
that ; where the sum of two hundred dol- 
lars will furnish a permanent endowment 
for a scholarship, and five thousand fora 
professorship. The calls upon all persons 
who are willing to improve the vast op- 
portunities for usefulness afforded in our 
day are such that they should. husband 
their resources and not waste them in 
needless duplication. But this is not all. 

There is no reason why there should be 
hostility between the state universities 
and the churches, but every reason why 
there should be the closest relations. Re- 
ligious denominations have every oppor- 
tunity which they can desire to exercise 
influence upon the students of the state 
university. First may be mentioned the 
Young Men’s Christian associations of 
state universities, which are an important 
channel of religious influence. There is 
opportunity to strengthen such institu- 
tions. Professorships of the evidences 
of Christianity and like subjects might 
very well be established in connection 
with these associations, and these profes- 
sorships could be controlled by their 
trustees. Apart from this, there is no 
reason why any religious denomination, 
or any group of religious denominations, 
should not at the seat of state universities 
construct halls or dormitories which 
should furnish homes for students. It is 
noteworthy that the colleges of Oxford 
were originally simply dormitories, and 
were called ‘‘halls.’’ Such a hall could 
be established directly opposite the 
grounds of a state university, and it 
would attract many students. As this 
hall, which indeed might be called a col- 
lege, named after some great religious 
light, would be under the control of trus- 
tees appointed by the founders and sup- 
porters, there is no reason why the re- 
ligious life of the institution should not 
be an earnest and active one. Family 
prayers could be held every morning, and 
religious services conducted during the 
week, as well as on Sunday. Any relig- 
ious denomination might make such a 
hall a center of activity. Professorships 
could be established, and those things 
taught which are of peculiar importance 
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to the denomination or denominations in- 
terested; for example, church history, evi- 
dence of Christianity, and Christian eth- 
ics. There could be a principal, a highly 
educated man, to receive a salary equal 
to that of a well-paid college professor. 

It is a peculiar thing for Protestants to 
oppose a state university, and contrary to 
the fundamental principles of Protestant- 
ism, which teaches the sanctity of the 
state and the sacredness of public life. 
The fathers of the Reformation were fond 
of saying that a magistrate held a holy 
office. If the Protestants oppose the 
higher education conducted by the state, 
how can they blame the Catholics for 
wishing their own parochial schools? 
The inconsistency of Protestants has been 
commented upon by an English Congre- 
gationalist, himself the principal of a 
theological seminary in England. He 
said he did not see how they could ad- 
vocate sectarian colleges and oppose 
Catholic parochial schools. 

A leading light in one church said that 
he considered it the peculiar function of 
the denomination to which he belonged 
to enter into public life and to purify it. 
This is a fruitful thought, but it is unfor- 
tunate that the religious denominations, 
instead of centering their activity about 
public institutions, erect denominational 
institutions, and so draw away both at- 
tention and affection from public institu- 
tions. If the different religious denomi- 
nations have their own separate institu- 
tions, which absorb their energies and 
require all their funds, how can they ex- 
pect these people whom they represent to 
give to public affairs the earnest thought 
and the devotion required? The attitude 
of the Protestant who fights state univer- 
sities and then complains that they are 
irreligious, is a most painful one. 

I quote a letter from a well-known Con- 
gregational clergyman. It is offered with- 
out any comment save that the plan of 
this article does not contemplate, as seems 
to be implied, the destruction of the best 
denominational colleges or private foun- 
dations : 

‘‘T have been thinking much of your 
plan for connecting the churches more 
closely with the state university. I wish 
that there was such a condition of affairs 
in church and state as to make such a 
proposition hopeful of public favor. It 
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would go a long way in the tine of solving 
the much discussed and growing question 
of church and state in their mutual rela- 
tions to education. It seems to me your 
plan ought to satisfy both the pronounced 
secularist and the advocates of Christian 
education. Your plan would allow per- 
fect religious freedom, while providing for 
the religious development of the students. 
It would give no grounds, either, for the 
cry of the interference of the church 
with public instruction. The training 
that is given in the small denominational 
colleges is often a stifling more than an 
unfolding of the life. The instruction re- 
ceived from some of the religious mum- 
mies who occupy chairs in some of these 
colleges is simply petrifaction of what lit- 
tle life the young men start in with. It 
is narrow, unsympathetic, and a prepara- 
tion for intellectual death rather than life. 
‘« But I profess myself almost hopeless 
of seeing your plan begun, although the 
more I think of it the more I see every- 
thing in its favor and nothing against it 
worthy of broad-minded consideration, 
especially if it could be so arranged that 
each of the halls should have its own dean 
or master, or whatever you might choose 
to call the head of the hall, whose author- 
ity would be, of course, solely moral, and 
not connected with the university proper. 
‘« But, first of all, the churches will not, 
in our day and generation, give up their 
denominational colleges. If your plan 
were carried out at all you would have to 
leave the leading ecclesiastical powers out 
of consideration and get your money from 
private individuals, leaving the sectarian 
school to meet the law of the survival of 
the fittest. However you take it, none 
of the denominations would approve of 
your plan, but would cry against it. In 
fact, one of the sad facts Iam more and 
more compelled to face is that the great 
social, educational, and political reforms 
of our day receive little sympathy and in- 
creasing opposition from the churches as 
institutions. Institutionalism is getting 
squarely in God’s way now, as it always 
has, although the number of individuals 
who see the needs and signs of the times 
is increasing. The hardest and wickedest 
obstacle in the path of progress is blind 
and dogged conservatism of the religious 
classes. Some day they will learn that the 
Son of Man is greater than the temple.” 
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By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


E was so ugly,— outside, I mean: 
long and lank, flat-chested, shrun- 
ken, round-shouldered, stooping when he 
walked; body like a plank, arms and 
legs like split rails, feet immense, hands 
like paddles, head set on a neck scrawny 
as a picked chicken's, hair badly put 
on and in patches, some about his head, 
some around his jaws, some under his 
chin in a half-moon, a good deal on the 
back of his hands and on his chest. Na- 
ture had hewn him in the rough and had 
left him with every ax mark showing. 

He wore big shoes tied with deer hide 
strings and nondescript breeches that 
wrinkled along his knotted legs like old 
gun covers. These were patched and re- 
patched with various hues and textures, 
—parts of another pair,—bits of a coat 
and fragments of tailor’s cuttings. Sewed 
in their seat was half of a cobbler’s apron, 
—for greater safety in sliding over ledges 
and logs, he would tell you. Next came 
a leather belt polished with use, and then 
a woolen shirt,—any kind of a shirt,— 
cross-barred or striped,— whatever the 
store had cheapest, and over that a waist- 
coat with a cotton back and some kind of 
a front, looking like a state map, it had 
so many colored patches. There was 
never any coat,—none that I remember. 
When he wore a coat he was another 
kind of a Jonathan,—a store-dealing Jona- 
than, or a church-going Jonathan, or a 
town-meeting Jonathan,—not the « go-a- 
fishin’,’”’ or ‘*bee-huntin’,’’ or «‘deer- 
stalkin’’’ Jonathan whom I knew. 

There was a wide straw hat, too, that 
crowned his head and canted with the 
wind and flopped about his neck, and 
would have sailed away down many a 
mountain brook but for a faithful leather 
strap that lay buried in the half-moon 
whiskers and held on for dear life. And 
from under the rim of this thatch and half 
hidden in the matted masses of badly ad- 
justed hair, was a thin, peaked nose, 
bridged by a pair of big spectacles, and 
somewhere below these again, a pitfall of 
a mouth covered with twigs of hair and an 
underbrush of beard, while deep-set in the 


whole tangle, like still pools reflecting 
the blue and white of the sweet heavens 
above, lay his eyes ;—eyes that won you, 
kindly, twinkling, merry, trustful, and 
trusting eyes. Beneath these pools of 
light, way down below,—way down where 
his heart beat warm, lived Jonathan. 

I know a fruit in Mexico, delicious 
in flavor, called ‘Timburici, covered by a 
skin as rough and hairy as a cocoanut ; 
and a flower that bristles with thorns be- 
fore it blooms into waxen beauty ; and 
there are agates encrusted with clay and 
pearls that lie hidden in oysters. All 
these things, somehow, remind me of 
Jonathan. 

His cabin was the last bit of shingle 
and brick chimney on that side of the 
Franconia Notch. ‘There were others, 
further on in the forest, with bark slants 
for shelter, and forked sticks for swing- 
ing kettles; but civilization ended with 
Jonathan’s store-stove and the square 
of oil-cloth that covered his sitting-room 
floor. Up-stairs, under the rafters, there 
was a guest-chamber smelling of pine 
boards and drying herbs, and sheltering 
a bed gridironed with bed cord and soft- 
ened by a thin layer of feathers encased 
in a ticking and covered with a cotton 
quilt. This bed always made a deep 
impression upon me mentally and bodily. 
Mentally, because I always slept so 
soundly in it whenever I visited Jona- 
than, —even with the rain pattering on 
the roof and the wind soughing through 
the big pine-trees, and bodily, because— 
well, because of the cords. Beside this 
bed was a chair for my candle, and on the 
floor a small, square plank, laid loosely 
over the stovepipe hole which, in winter, 
held the pipe. 

In summer mornings Jonathan made 
an alarm clock of this plank, flopping it 
about with the end of a fishing-rod poked 
up from below, never stopping until he 
saw my sleepy face peering down into 
his own. There was no bureau, only a 
nail or so in the scantling, and no 
washstand, of course; the tin basin at 
the well outside was better. 
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“*GUESS YOU 


Then there was an old wife that lived 
in the cabin,—an old wife made of sole 
leather, with yellow-white hair and a thin, 
pinched face and a bodyall angles,—chest, 
arms, everywhere, aJl outlined through 
the straight up and down calico dress. 
When she spoke, however, you stopped 
to listen,—it was like a wood sound, low 
and far away,—soft as a bird call. People 
living alone in the forests often have these 
voices. 

Last, there was a dog,—a mean, snivel- 
ing, stump-tailed dog, of no particular 
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breed or kidney. One of those dogs whose 
ancestry went to the bad many generations 
before he was born. A dog part fox—he 
got all his slyness here ; and part wolf— 
this made him ravenous; and part bull- 
terrier—this made him ill-tempered ; and 
all the rest poodle—that made him too 
lazy to move. 

The wife knew this dog and hung the 
bacon on a high nail out of his reach, and 
covered with a big dish the pies cooling 
on the bench; and the neighbors down 
the road knew him and chased him out 
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of their dairy-cellars when he nosed into 
the milk-pans and cheese-pots ; and even 
the little children found out what a cow- 
ard he was, and sent him howling home 
to his hole under the porch, where he 
grumbled and pouted all day like a spoilt 
child that had been half whipped. Every- 
body knew him, and everybody despised 
him for a low-down, thieving, lazy cur ; 
—everybody except Jonathan. Jonathan 
loved him,—loved his weepy, smeary 
eyes, and his rough, black hair, and his 
fat, round body, short, stumpy legs, and 
shorter, stumpy tail,—especially the tail. 
Everything else that the dog lacked could 
be traced back to the peccadillos of his 
ancestors,—Jonathan was responsible for 
the tail. 

‘‘Ketched in a bar-trap I hed sot up 
back in thet green timber on Loon Pond 


maountin six year ago last fall, when he 


wuz a pup,”’ he would say, holding the 
dog in his lap,—his favorite seat. «I 
swan ef it warn’t too bad. Thinks I 
when I sot it I’ll tell the leetle cuss whar 
it wuz; then—I must hev forgot it. It 
warn’t a week afore he wuz runnin’ a rab- 
bet.and run right into it. Wall, sir, them 
iron jaws took thet tail er his’n off julluk 
a-knife. He’s allus been kinder sore 
agin me sence and I dunno but he's right, 
fur it wuz mighty keerless in me. Wall, 
sir, he come yowlin’ hum and when he 
see me he did look saour,—no use talkin’, 
—jest ez ef he wuz a-sayin’ ‘ yer think 
you’re paowerful cunnin’ with yer bar- 
traps, don't ye? Jest see what it’s done 
ter my tail. It’s kinder spilt me for a 
dog.’ All my fault, warn’t it, George?”’ 
patting his head. (Only Jonathan would 
call a dog George.) 

Here the dog would look up out of one 
eye as he spoke,—he hadn't forgotten the 
bear-trap and never intended to let Jona- 
than forget it either. Then Jonathan 
would admire ruefully the end of the 
stump, stroking him all the while with 
his big, hairy, paddle-like hands, George 
rooting his head under the flap of the 
parti-colored waistcoat. 

One night, I remember, we had waited 
supper,—the wife and I ; we were obliged 
to wait, the trout being in Jonathan’s 
creel,—when Jonathan walked in, looking 
tired and worried. 

‘« Hez George come home, Marthy?’’ 
he asked, resting his long bamboo rod 
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against the porch rail and handing the 
creel of trout to the wife. «‘No? Wall, 
I’m beat ef thet ain’t curus. Guess I got 
ter look him up.’’ And he disappeared 
hurriedly into the darkening forest, his 
anxious, whistling call growing fainter 
and fainter as he was lost in its depths. 
Marthy was not uneasy,—not about the 
dog ; it was the supper that troubled her. 
She knew Jonathan’s ways and she knew 
George. This was a favorite trick of the 
dog’s,—this losing of Jonathan. 

The trout were about burnt to a crisp 
and the corn-bread stone cold when Jona- 
than came trudging back, George in his 
arms,—a limp, soggy, half-dead dog, ap- 
parently. Marthy said nothing. It was 
an old story. Half the time Jonathan 
carried him home. 

‘‘Supper’s ready, 
and we went in. 

George slid out of Jonathan's arms, 
smelt about for a soft plank, and fell ina 
heap on the porch, his chin on his paws, 
his mean little eyes watching lazily,— 
speaking to nobody, noticing nobody, 
sulking all to himself. There he stayed 
until he caught a whiff of the fragrant, 
pungent odor of fried trout. Then he 
cocked one eye and lifted an ear. He 
must not carry things too far. Next I 
heard a single thump of his six-inch 
tail; George was beginning to get 
pleased ;— he always was when there 
were things to eat. 

All this time Jonathan, tired out, sat in 
his big splint chair at the supper table. 
He had been thrashing the brook since 
daylight,—over his knees sometimes. I 
could still see the high-water mark on his 
patched trousers. Another whiff of the 
frying-pan and George got up. He dared 
not poke his nose into Marthy’s lap,— 
there were too many chunks of wood 
within easy reach of her hand. So he 
sidled up to Jonathan, rubbing his nose 
against his big knees, whining hungrily, 
looking up into his face. . 

‘T tell ye,’’ said Jonathan, smiling a 
me, patting the dog as he spoke, ‘this 
yere George hez got more sense’n most 
men. He knows what’s become of them 
trout we ketched. I guess he’s gittin’ 
over the way I treated him to-day. Ye 
see, we wuz up the East Branch when he 
tun a fox south. Thinks I, the fox’ll 
take a whirl back and cross the big run- 
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she said quietly, 
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way, and, sure enough, it warn’t long 
afore I heared George a-comin’ back, 
yippin’ along up through Hank Simon's 
holler. So I whistled to him and steered 
off up onto the maountin to take a look 
at Bog-eddy and try and git a pickerel. 
When I come daown agin I see George 
warn’t whar I left him, so I hollered and 
whistled agin. Then thinks I you’re mad 
‘cause I left ye, an’ won’t let on ye kin 
hear, soI come along hum without him. 
When I went back a while ago a-lookin’ 
for him, would yer believe it, thar he wuz 
a-layin’ in the road, about forty rod this 
side of Hank Simon’s sugar maples, flat 
onto his stummick an’ disgusted an’ put 
out awful. It wuz about all I could do 
ter githim hum. I knowed the minute 
I come in fust time an’ see he warn’t here 
thet his feelins wuz hurt cause I left him. 
I presaume mebbe I oughter hollered agin 
afore I got so fer off. Then I thought, of 
course, he knowed I’d gone to Bog-eddy. 
Beats all what sense some dogs hez.”’ 

I never knew Jonathan to lose patience 
but once: that was when George tried 
to burrow into the hole of a pair of chip- 
munks whom Jonathan loved. They 
lived in a tree blanketed with moss and 
lying across the wood road. George had 
tried to scrape an acquaintance by crawl- 
ing in uninvited, nearly scaring the 
little fellows to death, and Jonathan had 
flattened him into the dry leaves with his 
big, paddle-like hands. That was before 
the bear-trap had nipped his tail, but 
George never forgot it. 

He was particularly polite to chip- 
munks after that. He would lie still by 
the hour and hear Jonathan talk to them 
without even a whine of discontent. I 
watched the old man one morning up be- 
neath the ledges, groping on his hands 
and knees, filling his pockets with nuts, 
and when he reached the wood road, 
emptying them in a pile near the chip- 
munk’s tree, George looking on good- 
naturedly. 

‘«« Guess you leetle cunnin’s better hurry 
up,’’ he said, while he poured out the nuts 
on the ground, his knees sticking up as 
he sat, like some huge grasshopper’s. 
‘«Guess ye ain’t got more’n time to fill 
yer cub’bud,—winter's a-comin’! Them 
leetle birches on Bog-eddy is turnin’ yel- 
ler,—that’s the fust sign. ’Fore ye knows 
it snow’ll be flyin’. Then whar’ll ye be 
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with everythin’ froze tighter’n Sampson 
bound the heathen, you cunnin’ leetle 
skitterin’ pups. Then I presaume likely 
ye’ll come a drulin’ raound an’ want me 
an’ George should gin ye suthin to git 
through th’ winter on, — won't they 
George?”’ 

‘« Beats all,’’ he said to me that night, 
‘chow thoughtful some dogs is. Hadn't 
been fer George to-day, I’d clean forgot 
them leetle folks. I see him scratching 
raound in the leaves an’ I knowed right 
away what he wuz thinkin’ of.’’ 

Often when I was sketching in the 
dense forest, Jonathan would lie down be- 
side me, the old flop of a hat under his 
head, his talk rambling on. 

«IT don’t wonder ye like to paint ’em. 
Thar hain’t nothin’ so human as trees. 
Take thet big hemlock right in front er 
yer. Hain’t he led a pretty decent life? 
See how praoud an’ tall he’s growed, with 
them arms of his’n straight aout an’ them 
leetle chillen of his’n spraouting up raound 
him. I tell ye them hemlocks is pretty 
decent people. Now take a look at them 
two white birches down by thet big rock. 
Ain’t it a shame the way them fellers hez 
been goin’ on sence they wuz leetle sap- 
lins’, makin’ it so nothin’ could grow 
’raound ’em,—with their jackets all rag- 
ged an’ tore like tramps an’ their toes 
all out of their shoes whar ther roots is 
stickin’ clear of the bark,—ain’t they 
a-ketchin’ it in their ole age? An’ then 
foller on daown whar thet leetle bunch er 
silver maples is dancin’ in the sunlight, 
so slender an’ cunnin’,—all aout in their 
summer dresses, julluk a bevy er young 
gals,—ain't they human like? I tell ye, 
trees is the humanest things thet is.”’ 

These talks with me made George rest- 
less. He was never happy unless Jona- 
than had Azm on his mind. 

But it was a cluster of daisies that first 
lifted the inner lid of Jonathan’s heart 
for me. I was away up the side of the 
Notch overlooking the valley, my easel 
and canvas lashed toa tree, the wind blew 
so, when Jonathan came toiling up the 
slope, a precipice in fact, with atin can 
strapped to his back, filled with hot corn 
and some doughnuts, and threw himself 
beside me, the sweat running down his 
weather-tanned neck. 

‘*So long ez we know whar you're sittin’ 
at work it ain’t nat’ral to let ye starve, 
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be it?” throwing him- 
self beside me,—George 
had started ahead of him 
and had been picked up 
and carried, as usual. 
When Jonathan sat up- 
right, after a breathing 
spell, his eye fell on a 
tuft of limp, bruised 
daisies, flattened to the 
earth by the heel of his 
clumsy shoe. There were 
acres of others in sight. 
“Gosh hang!’ he 
said, catching his breath 
suddenly, as if some- 
thing had stung him, 
and reaching down with 
his horny, bent fingers, 
‘cef thet ain’t too bad.’’ 
Then to himself in a tone 
barely audible,— he had 
entirely forgotten my 
presence, —‘* You never 
hed no sense, Jonathan, 
nohow,stumblin’ ’raound 
like er bull calf tramp- 
lin’ everythin’. Jes see 
what ye’ve gone an’ 
done with them big feet 
er yourn,’’ bending over 
the bruised plant and 
tenderly adjusting the 
leaves. ‘Them daisies 
hez got jest ez good a 
right ter live ez you 
hev.”’ 
* * * 


Wide: 
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I was almost sure when I began that I 
had a story to tell. I had thought of that 
one about Luke Pollard,—the day Luke 
broke his leg behind Loon mountain, and 
Jonathan carried him down the gorge on 
his back, crossing ledges that would have 
seared a goat. It was snowing at the 
time, they said, and blowing a gale. 
When they got half-way down White 
Face, Jonathan’s foot slipped and he fell 
into the ravine, breaking his wrist. Only 
the drifts saved his life. Luke caught a 
sapling and held on. The doctor set 
Jonathan’s wrist last and Luke never 
knew it had been broken until the next 
day. It is one of the stories they tell 
you around the stove winter evenings. 

“Julluk the night Jonathan carried aout 
Luke,’’ they say, listening to the wind. 
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HANK SIMONS, 


And then I thought of that other story 
that Hank Simons told me,—the one about 
the mill back of Woodstock caving in from 
the freshet and burying the miller’s girl. 
No one dare lift the timbers until Jonathan 
crawled in. The child was pinned down 
between the beams and the water rose so 
fast they feared the wreckage would 
sweep the mill. Jonathan clung to the 
sills waist-deep in the torrent, crept under 
the floor timbers, and then bracing his 
back held the beam until he dragged her 
clear. It happened a good many years 
ago, but Hank always claimed it had 
bent Jonathan's back. 

But after all they are not of the things 
I love best to remember of Jonathan. 

It is always the old man’s voice, croon- 
ing his tuneless song, as he trudges home 
in the twilight, his well-filled creel at his 
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side,—the good-for-nothing dog in his 
arnis ; or it is that look of sweet content- 
ment on his face,—the deep and thought- 
ful eyes, filled with the calm serenity of 
his soul. And then the ease and free- 
dom of his life! Plenty of air and space 
and plenty of time to breathe and move ! 
Having nothing, possessing all things ! 


No bonds to guard,—no cares to stifle,— 
no trains to catch,—no appointments to 
keep,—no fashions to follow,—no follies 
toshun! Only the old wife and worth- 
less, lazy dog, and the rod and the creel! 
Only the blessed sunshine and fresh, sweet 
air, and the cool touch of deep woods. 
No, there is no story—only Jonathan. 





THESE STREAMS OF LIFE. 
By JOHN H. BRYANT. 


THESE streams of life that ever flow 

Through earth’s unnumbered living things, 
Whence come they, whither do they go, 

And where are their exhaustless springs? 


Our little lives are here to-day ; 

Where, when these throbbing hearts are still, 
To me there comes no certain ray 

Of light the dark abyss to fill. 


And do these fountains outward flow 
Wherever sweeps the Almighty’s wand, 

Farther than human thought can go, 
Throughout the measureless beyond? 


Or is it only on the earth — 
This little spit of love and strife— 
That thought and being have their birth 
And matter quickens into life? 
O mystery of mysteries ! 
Who will the vast unknown explore? 
Who sail the illimitable seas 
That stretch beyond this earthly shore, 


And, having scanned the realms of space, 
The countless worlds that circle there, 
Will come again and face to face 
To us the wondrous truth declare? 
Yet strive and toil! What if ye fail, 
(Brave delvers in the realms of thought,) 
To look beyond the parting veil — 
Your labor shall not be for naught! 


A life of idle luxury, 

For earnest, restless, thinking mind, 
I cannot deem could even be 

A happy life in heaven to find. 


O give me still, where’er I be, 

All nature’s beauty, bathed in light — 
The glory of earth, sky, and sea, 

The solemn majesty of night! 


For there’s no breath of common air, 
No ray of light from star or sun, 
No shade of beauty anywhere, 
But whispers of the Almighty One. 
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THE 


HE admirer of Boston 
might readily call it the 
brain of the nation, and 
other cities may have 
just claim each to its 
distinguishing superior- 
ity; but none can be 
held to rival Baltimore 
as the metropolis of a 
region that furnishes the 
materials which minister 
to the most cultivated 
epicurism. ‘That it is the 
heart of a district very 
remarkable from this 
point of view may be 
shown by a brief study 
of its land and water. A 
map of the Chesapeake 
and its environment will 
evince to the thoughtful 

observer that here nature has formed 

an ideal area for the production of fine 
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foods. The botanical zones here unite. 
The mighty estuary is comparatively 
sheltered from the fierce storms of the 
ocean. 

The Chesapeake, in its relation to the 
land that encloses it, might be compared 
to the Nile and Ganges, those prolific 
parents of fertility. It renders fecund all 
its borders, and gives food and employ- 
ment to vast numbers of people. Its 
coast-line indents two states, and its 
branches, affluents, bays, and arms are 
of marvelous variety and bounty. One 
of the striking characteristics of this bay, 
in respect to its physical geography, is 
that the Susquehanna, in part of its 
length, is drowned beneath it. The old 
channel of the river is clearly defined to 
the capes, and, in some past age, through 
the wearing away of the earth at its 
southern extremity, the ocean backed 
into the river-bed and took permanent 
possession, 
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The Chesapeake has a water front of five hundred 
miles, and connects fifty navigable streams with the 
sea. ‘It is a highway and a market-house. For the 
Indians it was a war-path, and for the early settlers 
a means of social intercourse. It draws tribute from 
an extraordinary range of country and climate. While 
one of its arms touches the foot of the Catskills and 
almost reaches to the Adirondacks, another pierces 
to the heart of the Alleghenies due westward, and 
a third flows with a turbulent stream through the 
Blue Ridge. It penetrates the continent at such an 
angle and so deeply that Baltimore, very early in 
its commercial history, became at one and the same 
time the entrepét of the settlements on the Ohio and 
on the lakes. Rochester sent to Baltimore for its gro- 
ceries at the same time that Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
did so, and it supplied Harrisburg and Williamsport 
in Pennsylvania at the same time that it supplied 
Knoxville in Tennessee.’ So says Scharf in his 
‘‘History of Maryland,’’ and he continues : «‘ Mary- 
land unites as great a variety of soil, climate, geo- 
graphical structure, and fauna and flora, as any other 
state in the country. There is snow on the moun- 
tains in Allegheny county, while fuchsias are bloom- 
ing and figs ripening in the open air in Somerset. 
The magnolia meets and grows beside the northern 
pine and hemlock.”’ 

Nature had so wonderfully endowed this favored 
territory that even in the days of the red men 
large populations of the natives were attracted to 
the shores of the bay. The early explorers found 
here thrifty tribes of fishing Indians, who had settled 
abodes, palisadoed fortifications, and cultivated fields. 
Not only this, but they were large and strong, show- 
ing they appreciated their gastronomic opportunities. 
John Smith and Captain Fleet both speak of the 
«‘Susquehannough’”’ Indians as being of unusual 
height and bulk. Fleet says their stature was seven 
feet; and Smith reports having met at the mouth of 
the Susquehanna a chief «the calf of whose leg was 
three quarters of a yard about, and all the rest of his 
limbs so answerable to that proportion that he 
seemed the goodliest man we ever beheld.” 

One of the chief proofs in demonstration of the fact 
that the Chesapeake region is the gastronomic center 
of the country is that very calf of the Indian’s leg. 
What other place ever produced a calf like that? 
Let any other part of our common country which 
may think of setting up rival claims  gastro- 
nomically, bring forward and exhibit such a 
calf or else be silent and allow Baltimore to exult 
alone. That calf was evidently made of canvas- 
back, terrapin, crabs, shad, and oysters from the 
waters on which the great chief lived; and when 
Captain John Smith got down on his knees and 
measured it, he did that which should eternally 
render Maryland grateful to his memory, for he 
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demonstrated to the world that its gas- 
tronomy, even in the barbaric times, had 
given a man unheard-of proportions. 
That the Indians appreciated the oysters 
we know from the shell-heaps, or ‘‘ kitch- 
en-middens ;’’ the clams, for with them 
originated the ‘‘ clam-bakes ;’’ the ducks, 
for from them the white man learned to 
‘‘tole’’ these birds with a dog, a trick the 
Indians had caught by taking a hint from 
the foxes ; the fish, for the early explor- 


ers have left abundant testimony as to 
That they also appreciated the 
and turtles that 


this. 
deer, bears, turkeys, 
abounded in the 
same region, goes 
without saying. 
It may be claimed 
that even in those 
days this was a 
great gastronomic 
center. There is 
evidence, also, that 
a trade in dried 
shell-fish was car- 
ried on between 
the natives of the 
bay region and the 
tribes from the in- 
terior. Further- 
more, the Iroquois 
were accustomed 
to come down 
yearly from their 
distant homes for 
fish and oysters, 
but not in a peace- 
able manner. So 
it appears the 
fame of Maryland 
as a producer of | 
fine foods was # 
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great bay thus became the market-house 
of the whole colony. This fact grew to 
be an important element in the develop- 
ment of the State, for the vast food sup- 
ply nourished a strong and hardy race. 
The abundance of the supplies in those 
times is shown by such quotations as the 
following ; this is from the «Journal of 
Dankers and Sluyter,’’ written in 1679. 
The point spoken of is in Kent county: 
««T have nowhere seen so many ducks 
together as were in the creek in front of 
this house. The water was so black with 
them that it seemed when you looked 
from the land be- 
low upon the wa- 
ter as if it were a 
mass of filth or 
turf, and when 
they flew up there 
was a rushing and 
vibration of the 
air, like a great 
storm coming 
through the trees, 
and even like the 
rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder, 
while the sky over 
the whole creek 
was filled with 
them like a cloud. 
There was a boy 
about twelve years 
old who took aim 
at them from the 
shore, not being 
able to get within 
good shooting dis- 
tance of them, but 
nevertheless shot 
loosely before they 





abroad in the land 
in days long gone. 

Now let us pass { 
from the barbaric to Ng 
the earliest civilized ‘ 
epoch. 

The first colonists 
of the State settled 
within rifle-shot of the 
water, so that both 
shores of the bay and 
its estuaries were occu- 
pied before the inte- “0 
rior, even in the most 
favorable parts. The 






got away, and hit 
only three or four, 
ffir Percent of his 
' shot, as they are accus- 
tomed to shoot from six 
to twelve, and even 
eighteen and more, at 
a shot.”’ 

A man might go to 
almost any good duck- 
ing point and shoot a 
hundred canvasbacks 
and redheads between 
day-break and dinner- 
time. Fish were so 
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noted the fact that, in 1763, at Kent 
Island Narrows, there were caught at 
one haul of a seine one hundred and 
seventy-three bushels of fish, chiefly 
perch. So plentiful was venison that 
at one time a family of seven persons 
had hanging up the carcases of * four- 
score deer.’ Wild turkeys were fre- 
quently found in flocks of hundreds. 
All sorts of edible birds and small game 
could be had for the shooting, while every 
bar yielded oysters. ‘The Marylanders 
of the second and third generation, in 
consequence of this profusion of food and 
their free out-door life, grew to be as stal- 
wart a race of men as the Kentuckians 
and Tennesseeans of to-day. They were 
as good horsemen as the Virginians ; they 
were as tall as these, stouter of frame, 
plumper in face, and more ruddy and less 
sallow in complexion.” 

The bay also was a means of social 
intercourse. Everybody lived near the 
water, and every one owned a boat. This 
was the principal method of visiting and 
the most convenient before the develop- 
ment of good roads. Some planters even 
indulged in barges rowed by negro oars- 
men. Hospitality and the custom of con- 
stant intercourse with neighbors devel- 
oped inventiveness as to the cuisine. The 
world receives from the bay not merely 
some of its greatest dainties, but it serves 
them according to the recipes that have 
been devised and perfected on Maryland 
soil. There are wise critics yet who 
think that a Maryland «‘mammy’”’ ora 
Baltimore colored caterer excels the world 
in the great art of cookery. If ‘the 
future of the world depends upon cooks,”’ 
as Carlyle declares, one would think the 
destiny of the Chesapeake country se- 
cure, for it has many with whom even 
the splenetic Thomas could not have 
found fault. 


As 


abundant that the Maryland Gazette 
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Another important .phase of the sub- 
ject which must not be entirely omitted 
is the bearing of the character of this 
great food region on the brains of its 
children. Some German philosopher has 
put forth the generalization that «man 
is what he eats ;’’ but even if man is not 
what he eats, in any too literal sense (for 
we all know he has to breathe a little, 
also), yet Edison has told us, «‘ Eat rice, 
think rice."’ May it not be, therefore, 
that a diet for several generations of such 
nourishing materials as are provided in 
the district of which we are treating had 
something to do with thé fact to which 
George Alfred Townsend calls attention 
when he says, ‘The whole line of Vir- 
ginia statesmen came from the Chesa- 
peake region.’’ That is to say, the early 
leaders of this nation, or a vastly prepon- 
derating number of them, came from the 
part of the country in which, especially 
in those days, our people obtained most 
easily and cheaply the greatest variety 
of first-class food, and where the art of 
preparing it, through the unexampled 
facilities for social intercourse, had de- 
veloped far beyond any other part of our 
country. 

Now let us look in some detail at 
the chief food products of these famous 
shores in order to learn something of the 
extent of their outcome and of their 
value to other parts of the country, as 
well as to foreign places. 

Almost by the necessity of the case, we 
take up the oyster first. Every reader 
will instinctively associate the name of 
the Chesapeake with the bivalve which it 
is universally known to produce in such 
perfection. As oysters cannot live in any 


great depth of water, the shores of the 
drowned river which has been described 
afford a shallow home for them which is 
perhaps unequaled in the world. 

The oyster needs the kind of nourish- 
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ment provided by the vast drainage of the Susque- 
hanna and other tributaries of the bay. The prodig- 
ious fertility of the Chesapeake water in this crop 
is shown by the fact that since the industry of pack- 
ing oysters began, in 1834, four hundred million 
bushels of them have gone into the markets. In 
1891, thirty-two thousand one hundred and four per- 
sons were engaged in this industry. Six and one-half 
million dollars were invested. The value to fishermen 
of the oysters taken was five and one-quarter million 
dollars. This business in Maryland alone gave em- 
ployment to nearly one-fourth of the persons engaged 
in the entire fishing interest of the coast states of the 
Union, represented one-sixth of the capital invested, 
and yielded more than one-seventh of the money re- 
turned. Eleven thousand and ninety-three of those 
engaged in the industry were factory hands, canners, 
and so forth. Many thousands were tongers, dredgers, 
scrapers, and boatmen. The total catch in 1889 was 
more than sixteen million bushels. The total catch 
in 1891 was nine million, nine hundred and forty-five 
thousand and fifty bushels. 

Often two hundred oyster vessels are at the Light 
street wharf, in Baltimore, at one time, ready to un- 
load. The same state of affairs is found all the way 
down to Canton Hollow, in the lower portion of the 
city ; if placed in a line, the boats would reach from 
Baltimore to Annapolis. The regular fleet in the 
height of the season is not equal to the task of carry- 
ing the product, and Yankee schooners and all sorts 
of craft that can be procured for the service are hired. 
Four thousand shuckers are employed, besides women 
and girls, who open the steamed oysters. One person 
opens from five to twenty gallons per day. 

For oysters, Baltimore is the market of the world. 
They are shipped everywhere. When barreled, with 
the mouths up, and with ‘sea ore’’ on each layer, with 
cornmeal, they can be shipped to Europe in first-class 
condition. Royalty has even ordered oysters to be 
sandpapered until the shells are smooth, and then each 
one locked with wire to preserve its juices. The stew- 
ards put sea-water on them every day or two during the 
voyage across the ocean. Some time since a dealer fur- 
nished the materials for a dinner in Paris, at the wed- 
ding of the daughter of a prominent Baltimore mer- 
chant, and the oysters on the half-shell were declared 
to be as fresh and fine as those at Monte Cristo’s famous 
feast. The materials for social functions are thus fre- 
quently sent on special order from Baltimore to Europe, 
as well as to all portions of the United States. 

Oysters*are shipped daily all over the country; even 
to New York and Boston, notwithstanding the great 
oyster beds convenient to these cities. Many ship- 
loads of oysters are also taken from the Chesapeake 
to Atlantic City, and to Connecticut, and other fields 
here and abroad, and planted in these beds and re- 
named for their new homes. Oysters are sent to New 
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York both in the shell and «shucked.”’ 
The latter are packed in forty-gallon bar- 
rels. An oyster train, loaded exclusively 
with these bivalves, goes out from Bal- 
timore every day throughout the season 
to the West. For those sent to San Fran- 
cisco, the ice is renewed three times en 
route. 

To show the remarkable preéminence 
of Baltimore gastronomically, it would 
scarcely be necessary to do more than call 
attention to the fact that it is the metrop- 
olis of the region which furnishes in 
their highest estate the two very choicest 
delicacies known to the world of epicures, 
the canvasback duck and the diamond- 
back terrapin. It is a singular fortune 
that these were hidden from the ancient 
world, and awaited recognition and appre- 
ciation in a bay in an undiscovered land 
up to so late a time, and that both of 
these should attain their greatest perfec- 
tion only in this one water. At any rate, 
they are so superb in their qualities, so 
unrivaled by any dishes known to the 
ancient or modern world that we can feel 
sure that the old bon vivants, Apicius and 
Lucullus, could they have been assured 
of what was to be found in this bay, would 
have fitted out expeditions to venture be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules into the 
great unknown, to bring back these prizes 
to delight their palates. 

There are a million canvasbacks shipped 
through Baltimore annually, without men- 
tioning the great quantities that are sold 
at the shores or taken by sportsmen. 
There are also two million of the next 
grade of ducks, the redheads, and five 
million other ducks, including black- 
heads, mallards, choptanks, sprigtails, 
baldpates, bluewings, teal, and summer 
ducks. 

Of the terrapin, five million of the dia- 
mond-back kind are annually handled 
in Baltimore. Besides these there are 
brought to this market from elsewhere 
the golden diamond-back from the Indian 
Territory, the gopher from North Caro- 
lina, and the Juniata from Pennsylvania. 
The diamond-back sold, in 1893, for sixty 
dollars a dozen for ‘‘counts,’’ and the 
undersizes for three dollars a dozen. A 
New York caterer sent an order to this 
market for four thousand dollars’ worth 
of terrapin, and for all the canvasback 
ducks that could be shipped within ten 
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days, at ten dollars per pair. An order, 
it is needless to state, that could not have 
been filled in any other market in the 
world. The same famous caterer, regard- 
less of price, will also have his soft crabs 
from no other place. The canvasback 
averages four dollars and a half to five 
dollars a pair, and the redhead two dollars. 

Terrapin also are found along our entire 
eastern coast, from southern New England 
to Texas, but they are most abundant 
from the Chesapeake southward, and are 
in their best condition only in the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries ; the supply is 
chiefly from Maryland waters. Terrapin 
has only been appreciated in this century, 
while the canvasback found approbation 
much earlier. These ducks are sent to 
Europe, to Germany and France, as well 
as all over the United States. Redheads 
are also sent to foreign countries, and 
mallards to Boston, where the people 
prize a large duck. ‘Terrapin are shipped 
everywhere in the United States, and to 
Europe and South America. 

The State produces eighty edible kinds 
of fish. The Spanish or bay mackerel is 
the finest of these, with the pompano 
second. In the month of July the bay 
mackerel is captured by myriads. The 
pompano is not so abundant, and sells 
from eighty cents to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a pound, according to 
season and scarcity. Shad, which rank 
next, cost one dollar each at the beginning 
of the season, and run down to fifteen 
cents, but will average about thirty cents. 
They are legion, and are sent all over the 
country. The largest haul of shad ever 
successfully landed upon a float in the 
Susquehanna river amounted to five thou- 
sand five hundred ; but thirty thousand 
were once beached at Cooley’s Point and 
Betty’s Cove, near where the railroad 
bridge now crosses. The average catch 
of shad of late years for the season at one 
fishing float is ten to fifteen thousand. 
The United States Fish Commission, which 
has a station on Spesutie island, hatches 
in some years a hundred million young 
shad, the larger portion of which are de- 
posited in the Susquehanna and tribu- 
taries. The daily catch is packed in ice 
and distributed by rail to the cities, and 
also sold to wagons atthe shore. Indeed, 
in regard to the shad, prolific as nature 
was in their supply, man has been so 
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reckless that now, as Professor Brooks 
says, ‘‘ our fisheries owe their existence to 
the intelligence and knowledge of nature 
which have enabled man to keep up the 
supply by artificial means. In some re- 
spects the shad is the most remarkable 
of domesticated animals, for it is the only 
one which man has yet learned to rear, 
and to send out into the ocean in great 
flocks and herds to pasture upon its abun- 
dance, and to come back again fat and nu- 
tritious to the place from which it was 
sent out. From this point of view, the 
maintenance of the shad fishery by man 
by the use of artificial means, is one of 
the most notable triumphs of human in- 
telligence over nature.”’ 

Pike, white perch, yellow perch, bonito, 
carp, catfish, and herring are abundant, as 
are sturgeon, which usually weigh from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds. Trout and sea-trout, salmon- 
trout, bass, striped bass, bluefish, black- 
fish, red drum, black drum, sheepshead, 
and diamond fish are in abundance, be- 
sides a multitude of smaller fish, such as 
the gudgeon and mullet. Besides these, 
fish from other waters are handled in great 
quantities : smelt, from Canada, halibut, 
codfish, and haddock from Massachu- 
setts ; cusk and hake which sell as low as 
one cent per pound. 

Crabs, from April to October, are found 
in all bays and sounds from New York 
harbor southward, as well as on the ocean 
beach, and in inlets, and rivers, and creeks 
of tidewater. They are so numerous that 
in many places there is no market for 
them at all. In the Chesapeake often 
thousands are dragged to the shore by the 
nets of the fishermen, only to die or to 
creep back. Sometimes fishermen club 
them to death, to keep them from getting 
into their nets. In great storms they are 
cast upon the beach in windrows. ‘They 
are caught for market usually with baited 
lines. Often a thousand, or even three 
thousand will be caught by a fisherman 
with a single line. Near canneries there 
is always a market for them, and fishers 
make a dollar and a half to two dollars 
a day, selling at one cent a dozen, or ten 
cents a bushel. Four million pounds of 
crabs are annually sent out from Mary- 
land waters to market. The soft crabs 
are only soft for a few hours, and do not 
feed during that time, but hide in the 
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sand or grass. The price is always high, as it is diffi- 
cult to transport them to market alive. The local mar- 
kets are supplied by children, who wade and kick them 
out with their feet. Experts know when a crab is 
about to shed, and such are saved in a «‘shedding pen,”’ 
a floating box of laths and loose boards. Soft crabs do 
not become hard out of the water. Canning crabs is a 
fine industry, and might become a much more impor- 
tant one. One establishment is devoted wholly to the 
picking of hard crabs, while great quantities thus pre- 
pared and deviled are sent to New York and other 
places. 

In July of this year, hard crabs in Baltimore were 
worth fifty cents a barrel (three hundred to the barrel). 
Soft crabs were also so plentiful at the same date that 
they were selling at three cents a dozen, wholesale. 
In a few days, however, they went up to sixty cents 
a dozen. These are also sent in large quantities to 
New York, Omaha, and Denver, packed on ice, grass, 
and sea ore. They are sent to Chicago daily, as well 
as to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, and the South. 

Since the close of the war, when crabs became fash- 
ionable, the waters about New York have ceased to 
supply that market, and they are mainly obtained 
from the Chesapeake and its affluents. 

The white clams, which are among the best in the 
world, are plentiful, and can be bought for eight cents 
a hundred. Baltimore also uses and sells an immense 
amount of sea-turtles (each weighing from sixty to 
three hundred pounds) which are shipped all over the 
country. 

There are annually five thousand deer and twenty- 
five thousand wild turkeys handled in the markets 
of Baltimore. There are reed-birds from Spring Gar- 
den, and ruffed grouse from Oakland, where they are 
at their best from feeding on acorns—the breast of 
one of these birds being twice as large as that of a 
chicken. All of these birds are shipped to this, the 
largest game market in the United States, by thou- 
sands of barrels. Three million ruffed grouse are also 
annually shipped to the city from West Virginia and 
the West. Of prairie-chickens two thousand barrels 
are received, and quails innumerable. Three or four 
hundred dozens of these are used daily in Baltimore 
alone. Pheasants are brought from England and 
handled here, bringing sometimes three dollars per 
pair. Woodcock, plover, snipe, and sora are plentiful. 

Returning again to the lands that slope away from 
these shores, we find them producing in prodigious 
quantities all manner of vegetables and fruits. They 
are the home and pasturage of beeves and muttons 
unsurpassed in quality. This slope furnishes the ma- 
terials to canneries that send corn, tomatoes, peas, 
beans, and peaches all over the world. From the pe- 
ninsula, which is composed of Delaware, the eastern 
shore of Maryland, and two counties of Virginia, a 
tract two hundred miles in length, and from five to 
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eighty in breadth, with few points more 
than one hundred feet above sea-level, 
fifty thousand baskets of peaches are sent 
daily to New York during the season. 
This is in every respect one of the finest 
fruit-growing regions in the world. Four 
million baskets of peaches have been 
shipped in a single year. From the rail- 
road the traveler beholds a bewildering 
succession of peach orchards, of fifty to 
one hundred acres each, with many of 
much greater extent. 

The cold storage houses of Baltimore 
are enormous, and constantly full, and it 
would create a panic among good livers in 
many a distant city to see them emptied. 
There is little danger of such a calamity. 
For a while, as has been intimated, the 
destruction of the shad fishery was im- 
pending because of the excess of de- 
mand over supply, but that unhappy 
consummation has been obviated by the 
offices of the Fish Commission. The 
annual decrease in the yield of the oys- 
ter beds—altogether inconsistent with 
the increase in the number of fisher- 
men—indicates a need for similar meas- 
ures of protection and artificial propa- 
gation by the Government. The peren- 
nial ruin of the peach crop is hardly so 
serious a matter, and is ground for psy- 
chical rather than physical measures of 
reform. For the rest, the responsibility 
is with the country ; while the Americas 
have provisions to send, Baltimore will 
not lack a bountiful supply. 

This city has the advantage of having 
its native delicacies in a fresher state than 
they can be obtained elsewhere, as well as 
having had much longer experience in 
preparing them, than other places that 
have but recently, in comparison, adopted 
these things. Canvasbacks and terrapins 
are at their very best only here. Here the 
duck killed on the flats can be cooked 
without having been put in cold storage, 
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and while it is still almost warm with its 
natural heat. ‘The caterers of Baltimore 
send great quantities of terrapins cooked 
in Maryland style to New York and Phil- 
adelphia, by quarts and gallons. 

Packing oysters in air-tight cans for 
shipment is an industry peculiar to this 
city. Fruits and vegetables are also 
packed in the same way, the entire trade 
consuming from twenty million to thirty 
million of cans annually. 

Such are some facts of past and present 
in regard to conditions and products of 
this great gastronomic center, from which 
creatures of brilliant scale and fin ; those 
of swift, strong, flashing wing; those 
crawlers in slime who hide beneath re- 
pulsive aspect, treasure of dainty flesh ; 
those bivalves whose shells are foam of 
sea ; those tinted fruits, kissed into beauty 
by the sun, and a hundred luxuries and 
healthful foods go forth to make glad the 
heart of man. 

Here one sees sandy shores and hears 
‘the ripple washing in the reeds ;’’ sees 
waterscape flecked by every kind of boat 
and ship ; sees men dredging and tonging 
creatures from the depths, and hauling 
seines and lines; guns sounding among 
swift flocks overhead ; the sun gleaming 
from dawn, to dark on multitudes who 
harvest with seine and line, with dredge 
and gun, the crops the waters yield—a 
ceaseless toil to feed hosts of men. 
Stretching from this :« New World Medi- 
terranean,’’ on one side, far across to the 
sea, are low sands that are rich with many 
fruits, and on the other roll lands of farm 
and game to the feet of the mountains, 
where untamed herds of deer and wild 
flocks feed as they did before the white 
men came. A land of plenty, ‘‘as the 
garden of the Lord!’’ Waters of inex- 
haustible richness, where all things are 
good, and many are of nattre’s best. It 
is the harvest of a nation. 
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MOWGLI LEAVES THE JUNGLE FOREVER 
_THE LAST Of TIE MOWGLI JUNGLE STORIES 







HIS happened 
in the second 
year after the 
great fight 
with Red Dog 
and the death 
of Akela, and when 
Mowgli must have 
been nearly seventeen 
years old. He looked 
older, for hard exer- 
cise, the best of good 
eating, and baths 
ay. whenever he felt in the 
‘ANTE, least hot or dusty, had 
given him strength 
and growth far beyond his age. He could 
swing by one hand from a top branch for 
half an hour at a time when he had occa- 
sion to look along the tree-roads. He could 
stop a young buck in mid-gallopand throw 
him sideways by the head. Hecould even 
jerk over the big, blue, wild boars that 
lived in the marshes of the North. The 
jungle people who used to fear him for 
his wits feared him now for his mere 
strength, and when he moved quietly 
through the jungle it needed only the 
whisper of his coming to clear the wood 
paths. And yet the look in his eyes was 
always gentle. Even when he fought his 
eyes never blazed as Bagheera's did. They 
only grew more and more interested and 
excited, and that was one of the things 
which Bagheera himself did not under- 
stand. He asked Mowgli about it once and 
the boy laughed and said: «« When I miss 
my killI am angry. When I must go 
empty for two days I am very angry. 
Do not my eyes talk then ?”’ 

‘‘ The mouth is angry,’’ said Bagheera, 
‘‘but the eyes say nothing. Hunting, 
eating, or swimming, it is all one—like a 
stone in wet or dry weather.’’ Mowgli 
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looked at him lazily from under his long 
eyelashes and, as usual, the panther’s 
head dropped. 

They were lying out far up the side of 
a hill overlooking the Waingunga and 
the morning mists lay below them in 
bands of white and green. As the sun 
rose, they changed into bubbling seas of 
pure gold, churned off, and let the rays of 
the low sun stripe the dried grass on 
which Mowgli and Bagheera were resting. 
It was the end of the cold weather, the 
leaves and the trees looked worn and 
faded, and there was adry, ticking rustle 
in the long grass when the wind blew. 
A little leaf tap—tap—tapped furiously 
against a twig as a single leaf caught in 
a current will sometimes do. It roused 
Bagheera, for he snuffed the morning air 
with a deep, hollow cough, threw himself 
on his back and struck with a fore paw 
at the nodding leaf above. 

‘‘The year turns,’’ he said. «‘ The 
jungle goes forward. The time of New 
Talk is near. That leaf knows. It is 
very good.”’ 

«« The grass is dry,’’ Mowgli answered, 
pulling up a tuft. ‘Even eye-of-the- 
spring’’ (that is a little trumpet-shaped, 
waxy, red flower that runs in and out 
among the grasses), ‘* even eye-of-the- 
spring is shut, and . . . Bagheera, 7s it 
well for the Black Panther so to lie on his 
back and beat with his paws in the air as 
though he were a tree-cat ?”’ 

‘«‘Aowgh!’’ said Bagheera. He was 
flat on his back and seemed to be think- 
ing of other things. 

««T say, zs it well for the Black Panther 
so to mouth, and cough, and howl, and 
roll? Remember, we be the masters of 
the jungle!”’ 

‘« Indeed, yes. I hear, man-cub.’’ Bag- 
heera rolled over hurriedly and sat up, the 
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dust on his ragged, black flanks. (He was 
just casting his winter coat.) ‘*‘ We are 
surely the masters of the jungle! Who is 
so strong as Mowgli? Who is so wise?’’ 
There was a curious drawl in the voice 
that made Mowgli turn to see whether by 
any chance the Black Panther was mak- 
ing fun of him, for the jungle is full of 
words that sound one way but mean 
something quite different. ‘I said we 
be beyond question the masters of the 
jungle,’’ Bagheera repeated. ‘Have I 
done wrong? I did not know that the 
man-cub no longer lay upon the ground. 
Does he fly then? ’”’ 

Mowgli sat with his elbows on his 
knees looking out across the valley at 
the daylight. Somewhere down in the 
woods below a bird was trving over in a 
husky, reedy voice the first few notes of 
his spring song. It was no more than a 
shadow of the full-throated tumbling call 
he would be crying later on, but Bagheera 
heard it. 

‘‘T said the time of New Talk is near,” 
growled the panther. 

‘‘T hear,’?’ Mowgli answered. « Bag- 
heera, why dost thou shake all over? The 
sun is warm enough.”’ 

“That is Ferao, the scarlet wood- 
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pecker,’’ said Bagheera. ‘He has not 
forgotten. Now I, too, must remember 
my song,’’ and he began purring and 
crooning to himself, hearking back dis- 
satisfied again and again. 

‘«« There is no game afoot,’’ said Mowgli 
lazily. 

‘« Little Brother, are fo¢h thine ears 
stopped? That is no killing word, but 
my song that I make ready against the 
spring.”’ 

‘‘T had forgotten. I shall know when 
the spring is here, because then thou and 
the others all run away and leave me 
alone.’’ Mowgli spoke rather savagely. 

‘«« But, indeed, Little Brother,’’ Bagheera 
began, ‘‘ we do not always—”’ * 

‘‘I say ye do,”’ said Mowgli, shooting 
out his forefinger angrily. ‘Ye do run 
away, and I who am the master of the 
jungle must needs walk alone. How was 
it last spring, when I would gather sugar- 
cane from the fields of a man-pack? I 
sent a runner—I sent ¢hee—to Hathi, bid- 
ding him to come upon such a night and 
pluck the sweet grass for me with his 
trunk.’”’ 

««He came only two nights later,” said 
Bagheera cowering a little, for Mowgli’s 
words tumbled one over another, ‘‘ and 
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of that long, sweet grass that pleased thee 
so, he gathered more than any man-cub 
could eat in all the nights of the rains. 
That was no fault of mine.”’ 

‘He did not come upon the night when 
I sent him the word. No, he was trum- 
peting, and running, and roaring through 
the valleys in the moonlight. His trail 
was like the trail of three elephants, for 
he would not hide among the trees. He 
danced in the moonlight before the houses 
of the man-pack. I saw him, and yet he 
would not come to me; and / am the 
master of the jungle !”’ 

‘« Tt is the time of New Talk,’’ said the 
panther, always very humble. « Perhaps, 
Little Brother, thou didst not that time 
call him by a master-word. Listen to 
Ferao !”’ 

Mowgli’s bad temper seemed to have 
boiled itself away. He lay back with his 
head on Iris arms, his eyes shut. «I do 
not know—nor do I care,’’ he said sleepily. 
‘‘Let us sleep, Bagheera. My stomach is 
heavy in me. Make me a rest for my 
head.”’ ° 

The panther lay down again with a 
sigh, because he could hear Ferao below 
him practising and repractising his song 
against the spring—the time of New Talk, 
as they say. 

In an Indian jungle the seasons slide 
one into the other almost without division. 
There seem to be only two,-+-the wet and 
the dry,—but if you look closely below the 
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torrents of rain and the clouds of char and 
dust, you will find all four going round in 
their regular ring. Spring is the most won- 
derful, because she has not only to cover 
a clean, bare field with new leaves and 
flowers, but to drive before her and to put 
away the hanging-on over-surviving raffle 
of half-green things, which the gentle 
winter has suffered to live, and to make 
the partly-dressed stale earth feel new and 
young once more. And this she does so 
well that there is no spring in the world 
like the jungle spring. There is one day 
when all things are tired, and the very 
smells as they drift on the heavy air are 
old and used. One cannot explain this, 
but it feels so. 

Then there is another day—to the eye 
nothing whatever has changed—when all 
the smells are new and delightful, and 
the whiskers of the jungle people quiver 
to their roots, and the winter hair comes 
away from their sides in long draggled 
locks. ‘Then, perhaps, a little rain falls 
and all the trees, and the bushes, and the 
bamboos, and the mosses, and the juicy- 
learred plants wake with a noise of grow- 
ing quickly that you can almost hear, and 
under this noise there is a deep hum day 
and night. 7hat is the noise of the spring 
—a steady vibrating boom which is neither 
bees, nor falling water, nor the wind in 
tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, 
happy world. 

Up to this year, Mowgli had always de- 
lighted in the turn of the seasons. It was 
he who generally saw the first eye-of-the- 
spring deep down among the grasses, and 
the first bank of spring clouds, which are 
like nothing else in the jungle. His voice 
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could be heard in all sorts of 
wet, star-lighted, blossoming 
places, helping the big frogs 
through their choruses or’ 
mocking the little owls that 
hoot through the white nights. 
Like all his people, spring was 
the season he chose for his 
flittings, moving for the mere 
joy of rushing through the 
warm air, thirty, forty, or fifty 
miles between twilight and 
the morning star, and coming 
back panting, and laughing, 
and wreathed with strange \| 
flowers. The Four did not 
follow him on these wild ' 
rangings of the jungle, but | 
went off to sing songs with ~ 
other wolves. The jungle +°**, 
people are very busy in the 
spring, and Mowgli could hear 
them grunting, and scream- 
ing, and whistling, according 
to their kind. Their voices 
then are different from their es 
voices at other times of the Drawn dy 
year, and that is one of the 
reasons why spring is called 
the time of New Talk. 

But that spring, as he told Bagheera, 
his stomach was changed in him. Ever 
since the bamboo shoots turned spotty- 
brown he had been looking forward to the 
morning when the smells should change. 
But when that morning came, and Mor, 
the peacock, blazing in bronze, and blue, 
and gold, cried it aloud all along the 
misty woods, and Mowgli opened his 
mouth to send on the cry, the words 
choked between his teeth, a feeling came 
over him that began at his toes and ended 
at his head,—a feeling of pure unhappi- 
ness,—and he looked himself over to be 
sure that he had not trod on a thorn or 
bruised his foot. Mor cried the new 
smells, the other birds took it over, and 
from the rocks by the Waingunga he 
heard Bagheera’s hoarse scream, some- 
thing between the scream of an eagle and 
the neighing of a horse. There was a 
yelling and scattering of Bandar-log in 
the new-budding branches above, and 
there stood Mowgli, his chest, filled to 
answer Mor, sinking in little gasps as 
the breath was driven out of it by this 
unhappiness. 
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He stared all round him, but he could 
see no more than the mocking Bandar-log 
scudding through the trees, and Mor, his 
tail spread in full splendor, dancing on 
the slopes below. 

«* The smells have changed,’’ screamed 
Mor. ‘Good hunting, Little Brother! 
Where is thy answer?”’ 

«Little Brother, good hunting!” 
whistled Chil, the kite, and his mate, 
swooping down together. The two baffed 
under Mowgli’s nose so close that a pinch 
of downy white feather brushed out. 

A light spring rain—elephant-rain they 
call it—drove across the jungle in a belt 
half a mile wide, left the new leaves wet 
and nodding behind, and died out in a 
double rainbow and a light roll of thun- 
der. The spring hum broke out for a 
minute and was silent, but all the jungle 
folk seemed to be giving tongue at once. 
All except Mowgli. 

«‘T have eaten good food,’’ he said to 
himself. «I have drunk good water. Now 
does my throat burn and grow small as it 
did when I bit the blue-spotted root that 
the turtle said was clean food. But my 
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stomach is heavy and I have, for no 
cause, given very bad talk to Bagheera 
and others, people of the jungle and my 
people. Now, too, I am hot, and now I 
am cold, and now I aim neither hot nor 
cold, but angry with that which I cannot 
see. Huh! It is time to make a run- 
ning! To-night I will cross the ranges 
—yes, I will make a spring running to 
the marshes of the North and back again. 
I have hunted too easily too long. The 
Four shall come with me, for they grow 
as fat as white grubs.”’ 

He called, but never one of the Four 
answered. They were far beyond earshot, 
singing over the spring songs—the moon 
and sambhur songs—with the wolves of 
the pack, for in the springtime the jungle 
people make very little difference between 
the day and the night. He gave the 
sharp, barking note, but his only answer 
was the mocking maiou of the little spot- 
ted tree-cat winding in and out among the 
branches looking for early birds’-nests. At 
this he shook all over with rage and half 
drew his knife. Then he became very 
haughty, though there was no one to see 
him, and stalked severely down the hill- 
side, chin up and eyebrows down. But 
never a single one of the jungle people 
asked him a question ; for they were all 
far too busy with their own affairs. 

‘«« Yes,’’ said Mowgli to himself, though 
in his heart he knew that he had no rea- 
son, ‘‘let the Red Dhole come from the 
Deccan, or the Red Flower dance among 
the bamboos, and all the jungle runs 
whining to Mowgli, calling him great 
elephant names. But now, because eye- 
of-the-spring is red, and Mor, forsooth, 
must show his naked legs in some spring 
dance, the jungle goes mad as Taba- 
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qui. ... By the Bull that bought me, 
am I the master of the jungle or am I 
not? Besilent! What do ye here?”’ 

A couple of young wolves of the pack 
were cantering down a path looking for 
open ground in which to fight. (You will 
remember that the law of the jungle for- 
bids fighting where the pack can see.) 
Their eyes blazed. Their neck bristles 
were as stiff as wire, and they bayed furi- 
ously, crouching for the first grapple. 
Mowgli leaped forward, caught one out- 
stretched throat in either hand, expecting 
to fling the creatures backward as he had 
often done before in games or pack-hunts. 
But he had never before interfered with 
a spring fight. The two leaped forward 
and dashed him aside to the earth, and 
without a word to waste rolled over and 
over close locked. 

He was on his feet almost before he fell, 
his knife and his white teeth were bared, 
and at that minute he would have killed 
both for no reason but that they were 
fighting when he wished them to be quiet, 
and every wolf has full right under the 
law to fight. He danced round them with 
lowered shoulders and quivering hand, 
ready to send in a double blow when the 
first flurry of the scuffle should be over ; 
but while he waited the strength seemed 
to go out of his body, the knife point low- 
ered, he sheathed the knife and watched. 

‘««T have eaten poison,"’ he said at last. 
‘« Since I broke up the council with the 
Red Flower—since I killed Shere Khan, 
none of the pack could fling me aside. 
And these be only tail-wolves in the pack 
—little hunters. My strength is gone 
from me, and presently I shall die. O 
Mowgli, why dost thou not kill them 
both?” | 

The fight went on till one wolf ran 
away and Mowgli was sat alone on the 
torn and bloody ground looking now at 
his knife and now at his legs and arms, 
while the feeling of unhappiness he had 
never known before covered him as water 
covers a log. 

He killed early that evening and ate 
but little, so as to be in good fettle for his 
spring running ; and he ate alone because 
all the jungle people were away singing 
or fighting. It was a perfect white night, 
as they call it. All green things seem to 
have made a month’s growth since the 
morning. The branch that was yellow- 
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leaved the day before dripped sap when 
Mowgli broke it. The mosses curled deep 
and warm over his feet, the young grass 
had no cutting edges, and all the voices 
of the jungle boomed like one deep harp- 
String touched by the moon—the full 
moon of New Talk, who splashed her light 
full on rock and pool, slipped it between 
trunk and creeper, and sifted it through 
the million leaves. Unhappy as he was, 
Mowgli sang aloud with pure delight as 
he settled into his stride. It was more 
like flying than anything else, for he nad 
chosen the long down ward slope that leads 
to the Northern marshes through the heart 
of the main jungle, where the springy 
ground deadened the fall of his feet. A 
man-taught man would have picked his 
way with many stumbles through the 
cheating moonlight, but Mowgli’s eyes 
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and muscles, trained by vears of experi- 
ence, bore him up as though he were a 
feather. When a rotten log or a hidden 
stone turned under. his foot he saved 
himself, never checking his pace, with- 
out effort and without thought. ‘When he 
tired of ground going, he threw up his 
hands, monkey fashion, to the nearest 
creeper and seemed to float rather than 
to climb up into the thin branches, whence 
he would follow a tree-road till his mood 
changed and he shot downward in a long 
curve to the levels again. There were still 
hot hollows surrounded by wet rocks, 
where he could hardly breathe for the 
heavy scents of the night flowers, and the 
bloom along the creeper- buds; dark 
avenues where the moonlight lay in belts 
as regular as checkered marbles in a 
church aisle; thickets where the wet, 
voung growth stood breast-high about 
* him and threw its arms round his waist ; 
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and hilltops crowned with broken rock, 
where he leaped from stone to stone above 
the lairs of the frightened little foxes. He 
would hear, very faint and far off, the 
chug-drug of a boar sharpening his tusks 
on a tree-bole, and an hour later would 
come across the great gray brute all alone 
in the moonlight, scribing and rending 
the red bark of a tall tree, his mouth 
dripping with foam and his eyes blazing 
like fire." Or he would turn aside to the 
sound of clashing horns and hissing 
grunts and dash past a couple of furious 
sambhur, staggering to and fro with low- 
ered heads, striped with blood that shows 
black in the moonlight. Or at some rush- 
ing ford he would hear Jacala, the croco- 
dile, bellowing like a bull, or disturb a 
knot of the poison people, but before they 
could strike he would be up and across 
the glistening shingle and deep into the 
jungle again. 

So he ran, sometimes shouting, some- 
times singing to himself, the happiest 
thing in all the jungle that night, till the 
smell of the flowers warned him that he 
was near the marshes, and those lay far 
beyond his furthest hunting-grounds. 

Here, again, a man-taught man would 
have sunk overhead in three strides, but 
Mowsgli's feet had eyes in them, and they 
passed him from tussock to tussock, and 
clump to quaking clump without asking 
help from the eyes in his head. He ran 
out to the middle of the swamp, disturb- 
ing the duck as he ran, and sat down ona 
moss-coated tree-trunk stink in the black 
water. The marsh was awake all round, 
for in the spring the bird-people sieep 
very lightly, and companies of them were 
coming or going the night through. But 
no one took any notice of Mowgli sitting 
among the tall reeds humming songs 
without words, and looking at the soles 
of his hard, brown feet in case of neglected 
thorns. All his unhappiness seemed to 
have been left behind in his own jungle, 
and he was just beginning a full-throat 
song when it came back again ten times 
worse than before. To make all worse, 
the moon was setting. 

This time Mowgli was frightened. « It 
is here, also!’’ he said half aloud. «It 
has followed me,’’ and he looked over his 
shoulder to see whether the It were not 
standing behind him. ‘‘ There is no one 
here.’”’ The night noises of the marsh 
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went on, but never a bird or beast spoke 
to him, and the new feeling of misery 
grew. 

‘I have eaten poison,’’ he said in an 
awe-stricken voice. ‘It must be that 
carelessly I have eaten poison, and my 
strength is going from me. I was afraid 
—and yet it was not / that was afraid— 
Mowgli was afraid when the two wolves 
fought. Akela, or even Phao, would have 
silenced them; yet Mowgli was afraid. 
That is sure sign I have eaten poison. 

. But what do they care in the jungle? 
They sing, and howl, and fight, and run 
in companies under the moon, and I—Hai 
Mai !—I am dying in the marshes, of that 
poison which I have eaten.’’ He was so 
sorry for himself that he nearly wept. 
«« And after,’’ he went on, «‘ they will find 
me lying in the black water. Nay, I will 
go back to my own jungle, and I will die 
upon the Council Rock, and Bagheera, 
whom I love, if he is not screaming in the 
valley, Bagheera, perhaps, may watch by 
what is left for a little, lest Chil use me as 
he used Akela.”’ 

A large, warm tear splashed down on 
his knee, and miserable as he was, Mowgli 
felt happy that he was so miserable, if 
you can understand that upside down sort 
of happiness. «As Chil, the kite, used 
Akela,’’ he repeated, «‘on the night I 
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quiet for a little, thinking of the last 
words of the Lone Wolf which you, of 
course, remember. «: Now, Akela said to 
me many foolish things before he died, 
for when we die our stomachs are changed. 
He said . . . None the less, I am of the 
jungle."’ 

In his excitement, as he remembered 
the fight on Waingunga bank, he shouted 
the last words aloud, and a wild buffalo 
cow among the reeds sprang to her knees 
snorting—*‘ Man !”’ 

‘‘Uhh!"’ said Mysa, the wild buffalo 
(Mowgli could hear him turn in his wal- 
low), ‘‘that is no man. It is only the 
hairless wolf of the Seeonee pack. On 
such nights runs he to and fro."’ 

‘Uhh!’ said the cow, dropping her 
head again to graze, ‘‘I thought it was 
man !"’ 

‘*T say no. 
lowed Mysa. 

‘‘O Mowgli, is it danger?’’ the boy 
called back mockingly. «That is all 
Mysa think for. Is there danger? But 
for Mowgli, who goes to and fro in the 
jungle by night watching, what do ye 
care?’’ 

‘« How loud he cries,’’ said the cow. 

‘‘Thus do they cry,’’ Mysa answered 
contemptuously, ‘‘ who know how to tear 
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up the grass, but know not how to 
eat it.’’ 

‘‘ For less than this,’’ Mowgli groaned 
to himself, «for less than this, even last 
rains, I had pricked Mysa out of his wal- 
low and ridden him through the swamp 
on a rush halter.’”’ He stretched out a 
hand to break one of the feathery reeds, 
but drew it back with a sigh. Mysa went 
on steadily chewing the cud, and the long 
grass ripped where the cow grazed. ‘I 
will not die here,’’ he said angrily. 
‘« Mysa, who is of one blood with Jacala 
and the pig, would see me. Let us go 
beyond the swamp, and see what comes. 
Never have I run such a spring running 
—hot and cold together. Up, Mowgli!’’ 

He could not resist the temptation of 
stealing across the reeds to Mysa and 
pricking him with the point of his knife. 
The great, dripping bull broke out of his 
wallow like a shell exploding, while 
Mowgli laughed till he sat down. 

‘« Say now that the hairless wolf of the 
Seeonee pack once herded thee, Mysa,”’ 
he called. 

“Wolf! Zhou?’ the bull snorted, 
stamping in the mud. «All the jungle 
knows thou wast a herder of tame cattle 
—such a man's brat as shouts in the dust 
by the crops yonder. Zhou of the jungle! 
What hunter would have crawled like a 
snake among the leeches and for a muddy 
jest—a jackal's jest—have shamed me 
before my cow? Come to firm ground 
and I will—I will... ’’ Mysa frothed 
at the mouth, for Mysa has nearly the 
worst temper of any one in the jungle. 

Mowgli watched him puff and blow 
with eyes that never changed. When he 
could make himself heard through the 
spattering mud he said: ‘‘ What man- 
pack lair by the marshes, Mysa? This is 
new jungle to me.”’ 

‘*Go North, then,’’ roared the angry 
bull, for Mowgli had pricked him rather 
sharply. «It was a naked cow-herd’s 
jest. Goand tell them at the village at 
the foot of the marsh.”’ 

‘The man-pack do not love jungle 
tales, nor do I think, Mysa, that a scratch 
more or less on thy hide is any matter for 
acouncil. But I will go and look at this 
village. Yes, I will go. Softly now! It 
is not every night that the master of the 
jungle comes to play with thee.”’ 

He stepped out to the quaking ground 
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on the edge of the marsh, well knowing 
that Mysa would never charge over it, and 
laughed as he ran to think of the bull’s 
anger. 

‘«« My strength is not altogether gone,”’ 
he said. ‘It may be the poison is not to 
the bone. There is a star sitting low 
yonder. By the Bull that bought me, it is 
the Red Flower—the Red Flower that I 
lay beside before—before I came even to 
the first Seeonee pack. Now, that I have 
seen, I will finish my running.”’ 

The marsh ended in a broad plain where 
a light twinkled. It was a long time 
since Mowgli had concerned himself with 
the doings of men, but this night the 
glimmer of the Red Flower drew him 
forward. 

‘«T will look,’’ said he, ‘‘as I did in the 
old days, and I will see how far the man- 
pack has changed.”’ 

Forgetting that he was no longer in his 
own jungle, where he could do what he 
pleased, he trod carelessly through the 
dew-loaded grasses till he came to the hut 
where the light stood. Three or four 
yelping dogs gave tongue, for he was on 
the outskirts of a village. 

“Ho!” said Mowgli, sitting down 
noiselessly, after sending back a deep 
wolf-growl that silenced the curs. ‘‘ What 
comes will come. Mowgli, what hast 
thou to do any more with the lairs of the 
man-pack?’’ He rubbed his mouth, re- 
membering where a stone had struck it 
years ago when the other man-pack had 
cast him out. 

The door of the hut opened and a 
woman stood peering out into the dark- 
ness. A child cried and the woman said 
over her shoulder in a deep, low voice: 
««Sleep, thou. It was but a jackal that 
waked the dogs. Ina little time morning 
comes.” 

Mowgli, in the grass, began to shake 
as though he had fever. He knew that 
voice well, but to make sure he cried 
softly,—surprised to find how man's talk 
came back,—‘: Messua! Oh, Messua!”’’ 

‘‘Whocalls?’’ said the woman, a quiver 
in her voice. 

‘«« Hast thou forgotten ?’’ said Mowgli ; 
his throat was dry as he spoke. 

“If it is thou, what name did I give 
thee? Say!’’ She had half shut the 
door and her hand was clutching at her 
breast. 
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‘‘ Nathoo ! Ohé Nathoo!"’ said Mowgli, 
for, as you remember, that was the name 
Messua gave him when he first came to 
the man-pack. 

‘Come, my son,’’ she called, and 
Mowgli stepped into the light, and looked 
full at Messua, the woman who had been 
good to him and whose life he had saved 
from the man-pack so long before. She 
was older and her hair was gray, but 
her eyes and her voice had not changed. 
Woman-like, she expected to find Mow- 
gli where she had left him, and her eyes 
traveled upward in a puzzled fashion from 
his chest to his head, that touched the 
top of the door. 

«« My son,’’—she stammered, and then 
sinking to his feet,—* but it is no longer 
myson. It is a godling of the woods ! 
Ahai!”’ 

As he stood in the red light of the oil- 
lamp, strong, tall, and beautiful, his long, 
black hair sweeping 
back over his shoul- 
ders, the knife swing- 
ing at his neck, and 
his head crowned 
with a wreath of 
white jasmine, he 
might easily have 
been mistaken for 
some wild god of a 
jungle legend. The 
child half asleep on 
acot sprang up and 
shrieked aloud with 
terror : Messuaturned 
to soothe him while 
Mowgli stood still, 
looking in at the 
water-jars and cook- 
ing-pots, the grain- 
bin, and all the other 
human belongings 
that he found himself 
remembering so well. 

«What wilt thou 
eat or drink?” 
Messua murmured. 
«This is all thine. 
We owe our lives to 
thee. But art thou 
him I called Nathoo, 
ora godling indeed?”’ 

‘IT am Nathoo,”’ 
said Mowgli. «I am 
very far from my own 
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place. I saw this light and came hither. 
I did not know thou wast here.”’ 

«« After we came to Kanhiwara,’’ Mes- 
sua said timidly, «‘the English would 
have helped us against those villagers 
that sought to burn us. Rememberest 
thou? ”’ 

‘« Indeed, I have not forgotten.’’ 

«But when the English law was made 
ready we went to the village and it was 
no more to be found.”’ 

«« That also I remember,’’ said Mowgli, 
with a quiver of the nostril. 

‘¢My man, therefore, took service in 
the fields, and at last, for indeed he was a 
strong man, we held a little land here. It 
is not so rich as the old village, but we 
do not need much, we two.”’ 

‘« Where is he, the man that dug in the 
dirt when he was afraid—on that night?”’ 

‘«He is dead—a year.”’ 

«And he?"’ Mowgli pointed to the child. 
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““HE DRANK THE WARM MILK IN LONG GULPS.” 
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‘¢ My son that was born two rains ago. 
If thou art a godling, give him the favor 
of the jungle, that he may be safe among 
thy—thy people, as we were safe on that 
night.”’ 

She lifted up the child, who, forgetting 
his fright, reached out to play with the 
knife that hung on Mowgli’s chest, and 
Mowgli put the little fingers aside very 
carefully. 

«And if thou art Nathoo, whom the 
tigers carried away,’’ Messua went on, 
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““A GIRL IN A WHITE CLOTH CAME DOWN 
THE PATH." 
choking, ‘‘ he is then thy younger brother. 
Give him an elder brother's blessing.’’ 

‘‘ Hai mai! What do I know of the 
thing called a blessing? I am neithera 
godling nor his brother, and oh, mother, 
mother! my heart is heavy within me.” 
He shivered as he put down the child. 

‘« Like enough,”’ said Messua, bustling 
among the cooking-pots. ‘This comes 
of running about the marshes by night. 
Beyond question the fever has soaked 
thee to the marrow.’’ Mowgli smiled a 
little at the idea of anything in the jun- 
gle hurting him. ‘I will make a fire 
and thou shalt drink warm milk. Put 
away the jasmine wreath; the smell is 
heavy in so small a place.”’ 

Mowgli sat down muttering, with his 
face in his hands. All manner of strange 
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feelings that he had never felt before were 
running over him, exactly as though 
he had been poisoned, and he felt dizzy 
and a little sick. He drank the warm 
milk in long gulps, Messua patting him 
on the shoulder from time to time, not 
quite sure whether he were her son 
Nathoo of the long-ago days, or some 
wonderful jungle being, but glad to feel 
that he was at least flesh and blood. 

‘‘My son,’’ she said at last, her eyes 
were full of pride, «« have any told thee 
that thou art beautiful beyond all men?”’ 

‘‘Hah?”’ said Mowgli, for naturally he 
had never heard anything of the kind. 
Messua laughed softly and happily. The 
look in his face was enough for her. 

«IT am the first then? It is right, 
though it comes seldom that a mother 
should tell her son these good things. 
Thou art very beautiful. Never have I 
looked upon such a man.”’ 

Mowgli twisted his head and tried to 
see over his own hard shoulder, and 
Messua laughed again so long that Mow- 
gli, not knowing why, was forced to laugh 
with her, and the child ran from one to 
the other, laughing too. 

‘«« Nay, thou must not mock thy brother,”’ 
said Messua, catching him to her breast. 
‘««When thou art only one-half as fair, 
we will marry thee to the youngest daugh- 
ter of a king, and thou shalt ride great 
elephants.”’ 

Mowgli could not understand one word 
in three of the talk here; the warm milk 
was taking effect on him after his forty 
mile run, so he curled up and in a minute 
was deep asleep, and Messua put the hair 
back from his eyes, threw a cloth over 
him, and was happy. Jungle fashion, he 
slept out the rest of that night and all the 
next day, for his instincts, which never 
wholly slept, warned him there was 
nothing to fear. He waked at last with 
a bound that shook the hut, for the cloth 
over his face made him dream of traps ; 
and there he stood, his hand on his knife, 
the sleep all heavy in his rolling eyes, 
ready for any fight. 

Messua laughed and set the evening 
meal before him. It was only a few 
coarse cakes baked over the smoky fire, 
some rice, and a lump of sour preserved 
tamarinds—just enough to go on with till 
he could get to his evening kill. The 
smell of the dew in the marshes made 
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him hungry and restless. He 
wanted to finish his spring 
running, but the child insist- 
ed on sitting in his arms, and 
Messua would have it that 
his long, blue-black hair must 
be combed out. So she sang 
as she combed, foolish little 
baby songs, now calling 
Mowgli her son, and now 
begging him to give some of 
his jungle power tothe child. 
The hut door was closed, but * 
Mowgli heard a sound he 
knew well, and saw Messua’s 
jaw drop with horror as a 
great gray paw came under 
the bottom of the door and 
Grey Brother outside whined 
a muffled and penitent whine 
of anxiety and fear. 

«Out and wait! Ye would not come 
when I called,’ said Mowgli in jungle 
talk, without turning his head; and the 
great gray paw disappeared. 

‘«“Do not—do not bring thy—thy ser- 
vants with thee,’’ said Messua. «I— 
we have always lived at peace with the 
jungle.”’ 

“It is peace,” said Mowgli, rising. 
«Think of that night on the road to 
Kanhiwara. There were scores of such 
folk before thee and behind thee. But I 
see that even in springtime the jungle 
people do not always forget. Mother, I 
go.”’ 

Messua drew aside humbly (he was, in- 
deed, a wood-god, she thought), but as 
his hand was on the door the mother in 
her made her throw her arms around 
Mowgli’s neck again and again. 

««Come back !’’ she whispered. ‘Son 
or no son, come back, for I love thee. 
Look, he, too, grieves.”’ 

The child was crying because the 
man with the shiny knife was going 
away. 

‘«Come back again,’’ Messua repeated. 
‘““By night or by day this door is never 
shut to thee.’’ 

Mowgli’s throat worked as though the 
cords in it were being pulled, and his 
voice seemed to be dragged from it as he 
answered : ‘« I will come back.”’ 

‘* And now,”’ he said, as he put by the 
head of the fawning wolf on the thres- 
hold, ««I have a little cry against thee. 
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Why ca:ue ye not all four when I called 
so long ago ?”’ 

‘“*So long ago? It was but last night. 
I—we were singing in the jungle the new 
songs, for this is the time of New Talk, 
rememberest thou ?’’ said Grey Brother. 

« Truly—truly. ”’ 

‘¢ And as soon as the songs were sung, ”’ 
Grey Brother went on earnestly, ‘‘I fol- 
lowed thy trail. I ran from the others 
and followed hot foot. But, O Little 
Brother, what hast ‘hou done, eating and 
sleeping with the man-pack ?”’ 

‘« If ye had come when I called, this had 
never been,"’ said Mowgli, running much 
faster. 

«And now what is to be?’’ said Grey 
Brother. 

Mowgli was just going to answer, when 
a girl in a white cloth came down some 
path that led from the outskirts of the 
village. Grey Brother dropped out of 
sight at once, and Mowgli backed noise- 
lessly ingo a field of high springing crops. 
He could almost have touched her with 
his hand when the warm, green stalks 
closed before his face, and he disappeared 
like a ghost. The girl screamed, for she 
thought she had seen a spirit, and then 
she gave a deep sigh. Mowgli parted the 
stalks with his hands and watched her 
till she was out of sight. 

‘‘And now I do not know,”’ he said, 
sighing in his turn. « Why did ye not 
come when I called ?’’ 

‘‘We follow thee—we follow thee,’’ 
Grey Brother mumbled, licking at Mow- 
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gli’s heel. ‘‘ We follow thee always, ex- 
cept in the time of the New Talk.”’ 

‘« And would ye follow me to the man- 
pack ?’’ Mowgli whispered. 

«« Did I not follow thee on the night our 
pack cast thee out? Who waked thee 
lying among the crops?’’ 

«Ay, but again ?”’ 

«‘ Have I not followed thee to-night ?’’ 

‘‘ Ay, but again and again, and it may 
be again, Grey Brother ?”’ 

Grey Brother was silent. When he 
spoke he growled to himself, «« The Black 
One spoke truth.”’ 

«« And he said ?”’ 

‘* Man goes to man at the last. Raksha, 
our mother, said—’’ 

‘* So, also, said Akela on the night of 
Red Dog,’’ Mowgli muttered. 

«So, also, said Kaa, who is wiser than 
us all.’’ 

‘* What dost thou say, Grey Brother ?’’ 

«They cast thee out once, with bad 
talk. They cut thy mouth with stones. 
They sent Buldeo to slay thee. They 
would have thrown thee into the Red 
Flower. Thou, and not I, hast said that 
they are evil and senseless. Thou, and 
not I—I follow my own people—didst let 
in the jungle upon them. Thou, and not 
I, didst make song against them, more 
bitter even than our song against Red 
Dog.” 

«‘T ask thee what ‘hou sayest?”’ 

They were talking as they ran. Grey 
Brother cantered on a while without reply- 
ing, and then he said between bound and 
bound as it were, ‘«‘ Man-cub, master of 
the jungle, son of Raksha, lair-brother 
to me,—though I forget for a little while 
in the spring, thy trail is my trail, thy 
lair is my lair, thy kill is my kill, and 
thy death-fight is my death-fight. I 
speak for the Three. But what wilt those 
say to the jungle?”’ 

«‘That is well thought. Between the 
sight and the kill it is not good to wait. 
Go before and cry them all to the Council 
Rock, and I will tell them what is in my 
stomach. But they may not come—in 
the time of the New Talk they forget me.”’ 

‘‘ Hast thou, then, forgotten nothing ?”’ 
snapped Grey Brother over his shoulder 
as he laid himself down to gallop, and 
Mowgli followed thinking. 

At any other season his news would 
have called all the jungle together with 
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bristling necks, but now they were busy 
hunting, and fighting, and killing, and 
singing. From one to another Grey 
Brother ran crying: *‘ The master of the 
jungle goes back to man! Come to the 
Council Rock !’’ and the happy, eager 
people only answered : «‘ He will return 
in the summer heats. The rains will 
drive him to lair. Run and sing with us, 
Grey Brother.’’ 

«‘But the master of the jungle goes 
back to man!’’ Grey Brother would 
repeat. 

««Kee—Yowa ! Is the time of New Talk 
any less sweet for that?’’ they would 
reply. So when Mowgli, heavy-hearted, 
came up through the well-remembered 
rocks to the place where he had been 
bought into the Council, he found only 
the Four, Baloo, who was nearly blind 
with age, and the heavy, cold-blooded 
Kaa coiled round Akela’s empty seat. 

‘« Thy trail ends here, then, manling?”’ 
said Kaa, as Mowgli threw himself down, 
his face in his hands. Kaa is very wise. 
“Cry thy cry,’’ he said. «* We be of one 
blood, thou and I.’’ 

‘‘T had rather be torn in two by Red 
Dog,’’ the boy moaned. ‘ My strength 
is gone from me, and it is zof the poison. 
By night and by day I hear a double step 
upon my trail. When I turn my head it 
is as though one had hidden himself from 
me that instant. I go to look behind the 
trees, and he is not there. I call and none 
cry again, but it is as though one listened 
and kept back the answer. I lie down, 
but I do not rest. I run the spring run- 
ning, but I am not made still. I bathe, 
but I am not made cool. The kill sickens 
me, and I have no heart to fight except I 
kill. The Red Flower is in my body, my 
bones are water—and—I know not what 
I know.”’ 

‘What need of talk?’’ said Baloo 
slowly, turning his head to where Mowgli 
lay. ‘‘Akela by the river said it that 
Mowgli should drive Mowgli back to the 
man-pack. I said it. But who listens 
now to Baloo? Bagheera—where is Bag- 
heera this night ?>—he knows also. It is 
the law.”’ 

«« When we met at Cold Lairs, manling, 
I knew it,”’ said Kaa, turning a little in 
his mighty coils. ‘‘ Man goes to man at 
the last, though the jungle does not cast 
him out.” 
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The Four looked 2+ one another and at 
Mowgli, puzzled bu. - edient. 

‘The jungle does «ot cast me out, 
then ?’’ Mowgli stammered. 

Grey Brother and the Three growled 
furiously, beginning, ‘‘So long as we 
live, none shall dare—’’ But Baloo 
checked them. 

‘‘T taught thee the law. It is for me to 
speak,’’ he said, ‘‘and though I cannot 
now see the rocks before me, I see far. 
Little Frog, take thine own trail ; make 
thy lair with thine own blood, and pack, 
and people; but when there is need of 
foot, or tooth, or eye, or a word carried 
swiftly by night, remember, master of the 
jungle, the jungle is thine at call.”’ 

‘The middle jungle is thine, also,” 
said Kaa. «I speak for no small people.”’ 

‘«« Hai mai, my brothers !"’ cried Mowgli, 
throwing up his arms with a sob. «I 
know not what I know. I would not go 
—but I am drawn by both feet. How 
shall I leave these nights ?”’ 

‘« Nay, look up, Little Brother,’’ Baloo 


repeated. ‘‘There is no shame in this 
hunting. When the honey is eaten, we 


leave the empty hive.”’ 

‘Having cast the skin,’’ said Kaa, «‘ we 
may not creep intoit afresh. It is the law.’’ 

‘Listen, dearest of all to me,’’ said Baloo. 
‘« There is neither word nor will here tohold 
thee back. Lookup! Whomay question 
the master of the jungle? I saw thee play- 
ing among the white pebbles there when 
thou wast a little frog ; and Bagheera, that 
bought thee for the price of a young bull 
newly killed, saw thee also. Of that look- 
ing over we two only remain, for Raksha, 
thy lair- mother, 
is dead with thy 
lair-father; the 
old wolf- pack is 
long since dead ; 
thou knowest 
whither Shere 
Khan went, and 
Akela died among 
the dholes, where 
but for thy wis- 
dom and strength 
the second Seeo- 
nee pack would 
also have died. 
There remains 
nothing but old 
bones. It is no 
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longer the man-cub that asks leave of 
his pack, but the master of the jungle 
that changes nis trail. Who shall ques- 
tion man in his ways?”’ 

‘« But Bagheera and the Bull that bought 
me,’’ said Mowgli. «I would not—”’ 

His words were cut short by a roar and 
a crash in the thicket below, and Bag- 
heera, light-strong, and terrible as always 
stood before them. 

‘« Therefore,” he said, stretching out a 
dripping right paw, ‘‘I did not come. It 
was a long hunt, but he lies dead in the 
bushes now—a bull in his second year— 
the bull that frees thee, Little Brother. All 
debts are paid now. For the rest, my 
word is Baloo’s word.’’ He licked Mow- 
gli’s foot. «Remember, Bagheera loved 
thee,’’ he cried and bounded away. At 
the foot of the hill he cried again, long 
and loud: «: Good hunting on a new trail, 
master of the jungle! Remember, Bag- 
heera loved thee !”’ 

‘*Thou hast heard,’’ said Baloo. «: There 
is no more. Go—but first come to me. 
O wise little Frog, come to me!”’ 

“It is hard to blot out an old trail,”’ 
said Kaa, as Mowgli sobbed and sobbed 
with his head on the blind bear’s side and 
his arms round his neck, while Baloo tried 
feebly to lick his feet. 

‘« The stars are thin,’’ said Grey Brother 
snuffing at the dawn wind. « Where shall 
we lair to-day, for from now we follow 
new trails?”’ 


* * * 


This is the last of the Mowgli stories, 
because there are no more to be told. 











ARE WE OLD FOGIES? 


By JAMES COOPER AYRES, CAPT. U.S.A. 


MERICANS pride themselves upon 
being the most progressive nation 
on the face of the globe. The mechanical 
history of the United States has been a 
succession of victories over nature, and 
we have good reason to boast of our 
triumphs in steam navigation, in farm- 
ing implements, in mining machinery, 
and in countless labor-saving devices. 
We have just opened up the wide realm 
of electricity, and as yet know no more 
the extent of that empire than we knew 
thirty years ago the possibilities of the 
great American desert. 

For a young country, we have far more 
than our share of practical benefactors of 
the human race. The roll of honor that 
includes Franklin, Fulton, Corliss, Morse, 
Howe, Remington, McCormick, Thomp- 
son, Pullman, Westinghouse, Bell, and 
Edison, is rapidly lengthening. Most 
really valuable inventions receive quick 
recognition and bring fortunes to the 
brains that conceive them. 

Decidedly, the great Yankee people 
would scorn the imputation of old 
fogyism. 

Americans not only consider themselves 
more progressive than their fellows, but 
are almost violent in their disgust at the 
conservatism of the older nations. We go 
to England and inveigh against the 
national currency, and certainly with 
much justice, for the mother country has 
undoubtedly adhered in a very pig-headed 
way to a most absurd system, in the face 
of the civilized world. They even glory 
in it, and a shopkeeper in London once 
told me he wondered how we could make 
change quickly with our money. 

Russia still refuses to accept the 
Gregorian calender, and has the satis- 
faction of being a dozen days ahead of 
the whole world, and is constantly in- 
creasing the lead. If the empire and its 
conservatism endure long enough, Rus- 
sia’s Christmas and our Fourth of July 
will occur on the same day. This is the 
most transcendent case of old fogyism I 
know. 


In Germany we find fault with their 
ancient typography, and it is certainly 
the acme of obstinacy for one nation of 
Europe to try to compel her neighbors to 
recognize the unimproved letters of a 
thousand years ago. We might just as 
well go back to the old black-letter Eng- 
glish and say that we will use no other. 
Bismarck, the most progressive politician 
of his time, is the greatest literary old 
fogy of all, and wishes to have the use of 
his medieval text and script made com- 
pulsory throughout the empire. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied in other 
countries. In Holland we wonder that 
the women will persist in concealing their 
beautiful blonde hair under metal hel- 
mets, and in China we pity the poor women 
condemned to senseless deformation of 
their feet for the sake of a fashion old as 
Confucius. Every people has its absurd 
customs handed down from generation to 
generation. Is our land, young compared 
to her hoary forbears, and vigorous in the 
pursuit of all improvements, entirely free 
from similar old-fogy notions ? 

Even in the use of our national cur- 
rency, founded as it is upon a scientific 
decimal system, we strive to get back to 
the inconvenient English money. The 
English shilling, under the name of the 
quarter, is still practically our standard 
for small values. When we coined a con- 
sistent piece of money, the twenty-cent 
piece, some years ago, the old-fogy quar- 
ter arose in its might and quickly drove 
it from the field. In many sections of 
the country we still hear of the « bit,’ 
two bits being a quarter. The six-pence 
was, of course, the prototype of this im- 
aginary coin But here arose a difficulty: 
there was no one-bit piece, so these per- 
sistent worshipers of antiquity called the 
dime a “short bit’’ and fifteen cents a 
«long bit.’’ 

In my boyhood I studied in my arith- 
metic the ‘‘duodecimal system,’’ appar- 
ently designed to enable the youth of 
America readily to make change in Brit- 
ish money. ‘The multiplication table, 
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learned by weary children to twelve times 
twelve, instead of the natural stopping 
place of ten times ten, is probably a relic 
of the same infatuation for reckoning in 
shillings and pence. 

The driver of a vehicle in this country 
always sits on the right side, and when 
he meets another team the law directs 
that he turn out to the right. To be sure 
he cannot see the hubs of the wheels as 
they pass, and there may be a collision, 
but our fathers turned out to the right 
and we follow their example, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience and risk to life 
and limb. This is more curious because 
in England, France, and other countries, 
the people very sensibly turn out to the 
left. The reason for sitting on the right 
is probably in order that the driver may 
have his right hand for the whip and 
brake, but it is evident that he should be 
able to see how close he is to a passing 
team. Our railroads and street-cars fol- 
low the example of the wagons and pass 
on the right in most cases, and passengers 
have to swing off with the weak left hand 
instead of the strong right. When the 
passenger gets on the car it is stationary, 
and it makes no difference which side he 
gets in on, but in alighting, with the car 
only checked up or just stopped, it would 
be much safer if passengers could use 
their right hands. Of course, the Broad- 
way cars are an exception to this rule, for 
they never stop for male passengers at all, 
and it is only by possessing abnormal 
strength in his right ain that a man can 
board acar. This line had better, there- 
fore, retain its present practice. 

Did you ever observe how a pilot in 
New York harbor steers his boat? He 
turns the wheel in the opposite direction 
from that in which he wishes to go. This 
results from the fact that with the old 
helm, when it is put over, for instance, to 
starboard, the rudder guides the boat to 
port, and vice versa. It is, of course, 
much more convenient to turn the wheel 
the way one wants to go, but the sturdy 
Knickerbocker mariner will have none of 
this simple method. On ocean steamers 
and west of the Hudson, the natural way 
is used, but as soon as a tug or steamer 
becomes a permanent inhabitant of this 
port, fashion prescribes the reversal of 
the steering gear. I wonder if these jolly 
old fogies would cross their reins in driv- 
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ing a horse? Likely enough, for sailors 
are also peculiar in their equine experi- 
ments. 

Gamblers are known to test their luck 
by throwing dice or cutting cards before 
engaging in serious gaming. One of the 
most curious ideas prevalent in the West 
is that the luck of a gambler lies in a vest 
of fur, preferably of black cat skin that 
he wears under his clothes. The vest of 
a successful gambler who has died is 
eagerly bid for at the sale of his effects. 
I know of a gambler who went from New 
York to San Antonio, Texas, in order to 
bid on the vest of an unusually successful 
operator. As to whether the possession 
of the vest enabled him to get back his 
traveling expenses from the San Antonio 
gaming fraternity or not, history is silent. 
In this case old fogyism is combined with 
superstition, and the catalogue of super- 
stitious ideas handed down from our an- 
cestors is endless. 

Medicine has made as great strides dur- 
ing the past fifty years as any other 
science, and still physicians cling to the 
ridiculous and perilous practice of writing 
their prescriptions in Latin. Many an un- 
fortunate has been murdered or made 
seriously ill, because a druggist who 
knew nothing about Latin tried to put up 
a simple prescription written by a doctor 
who was equally ignorant of the language 
of the Romans. This pernicious’practice 
ought to be prohibited by law in the inter- 
ests of life and health. 

The Roman Catholic Church is a won- 
derful and most enterprising organization, 
but its vast congregations are no longer 
composed of Romans, and the Latin lan- 
guage is as much out of place in its 
prayers and ritual as Greek or Hebrew. 

Most of these instances are rather sen- 
timental, or of limited application. We 
Yankees, as a race, consider ourselves 
nothing if not practical, and it would be 
strange if we should display the grossest 
old fogyism in a field that is the oppo- 
site of sentimental or theoretical, but so 
it is. 

I arraign the American people as old 
fogies on a subject that is interwoven 
with every business interest, from the 
measure of the farmer’s crops to the cal- 
culation of the strains on the parts of 
the great North river bridge, namely, 
their refusal to adopt the metric system. 
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It is a hundred years since Talleyrand 
proposed a universal system of weights 
and measures to the world, seventy-two 
years since John Quincy Adams made his 
celebrated report upon the metric system, 
and twenty-eight years since its use was 
legalized by Congress ; it is used by over 
twenty nations of the earth, numbering, 
with their colonies, four hundred millions 
of people, and yet we follow the lead of 
our English cousins and adhere to their 
clumsy and antiquated system. 

The real purpose of this article is to do 
what one pen can to hasten the adoption 
of the metric system. It is certainly 
destined to triumph eventually, but its 
progress is woefully slow. We have com- 
promised so far as to put both kinds of 
measures on some of our tape-lines and 
rules, it is more or less used in many sci- 
entific experiments, and most of us have 
some idea of the value of the meter and 
the gram, but the system is by no means 
making giant strides in this country. 

The disadvantages of the English sys- 
tem are too well known, and have caused 
all of us too much annoyance to require 
extended notice. 

In long measure we progress swim- 
mingly as far as twelve inches make a foot, 
and three feet make a yard, and then we 
grumble at five and one-half yards mak- 
ing a rod, when it might just as well have 
been five yards or six yards; but when 
we come to square measure, and have to 
use thirty and one-quarter as a multiplier 
or divisor, and find that in surveyor’s 
measure a link is seven and ninety-two 
one-hundredth inches, we lose all confi- 
dence in the great pyramid. 

Did you ever read Professor Smyth’s 
‘‘Our Inheritance in the Great Pyra- 
mid?’’ It is worth reading, if only to 
show into what fanaticism an able and 
scientific man can reason himself. He 
proves, from the length of the base of the 
pyramid, which is, by the way, not all 
there, that the inch was ordained from 
heaven as the measure for man. From 
the angles of the sides, which have, un- 
fortunately, been stripped of their cut 
stone covering, and from the inclination 
of the entrances he deduces, without ever 
having seen the pyramid himself, quite a 
treatise on astronomy. The sarcophagus 
of aking, or his jewel-case, or whatever 
it is, has been forced to doduty as an 
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English bushel. Altogether, it is one of 
the most extraordinary as well as absurd 
books of the century. 

When we come to weights, we are all 
adrift. There are three kinds of ounces 
and three kinds of pounds, several kinds 
of dranis, a long ton and a short ton, not 
to speak of carats, and centals, and stones, 
of eight, fourteen, sixteen, and thirty-two 
pounds. 

In the so-called dry measure we have a 
pleasing variety of names, such as small 
measure, struck bushel, and heaping 
bushel, besides barrels of almost any 
capacity. 

The quart is as variable as the ounce. 
A quart in wine measure is equal to fifty- 
seven and three-quarter cubic inches, in 
dry measure to sixty-seven and one-fifth, 
and in beer measure to seventy and one- 
half cubic inches. The quart, therefore, 
has the merit of favoring the poor, since 
the laboring man gets a twenty-five per 
cent. larger drink in his growler than the 
millionaire does in his cold bottle. 

The system is full of absurdities, but 
they can be reconciled or allowed for. 
The real objection to it is the fact that its 
employment necessitates so much useless 
iabor. When time is as valuable as it is 
in this country, no engineer can afford to 
take a pencil and a scratch-block to divide 
by thirty and one-quarter to find out how 
many square rods there are in a given 
number of yards, when he ought to be 
able to obtain his result by pointing off 
a decimal place. 

In a very weak way we are already 
striving after a decimal system. The 
surveyors have madeachain of a hundred 
links, ten square chains making one acre, 
and their leveling rods are usually grady- 
ated into feet and tenths of a foot. In 
our machine-shops we subdivide the inch 
into tenths, hundredths, and thousandths, 
and often carry the use of the inch to 
great lengths in order to retain this ap- 
proach to a decimal system. For in- 
stance, we say that the eight-inch rifle is 
278.52 inches long. In this we follow 
Professor Smyth, who was so convinced 
of the divine origin of the inch that he 
would use no other denomination in uis 
works. 

When we need a decimal system so 
badly, and constantly strive to make one 
out of the impossible English tables, why 
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not cease our vain gropings, stretch forth 
our hands and take what our French 
friends have provided? 

Even if the metric system were worse 
than the English, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to have all the world use it. A 
common system of weights, measures, 
and money, good the world over, is the 
desideratum of the age. Even the old- 
fogiest Englishman or American would 
hesitate before asking France, and Ger- 
many, and Austria, and the rest to sacri- 
fice their convenient system for ours. 
Wecould not consistently do so, for many 
congresses of our own scientists and con- 
vocations of our own public men have 
pronounced in no uncertain terms against 
our system. If the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, there is only one 
alternative. 

I suppose most magazine readers know 
that the metrical system uses the meter 
for its unit of length, and that this is 
about thirty-nine inches long, but that is 
as far as most of us go. The system 
is scientifically constructed to include all 
weights and measures. Any encyclope- 
dia describes the metric system. I will 
only, therefore, touch upon a few salient 
points. 

The unit of weight is the gram, which 
is equal to the weight of so much dis- 
tilled water at its maximum density as 
will fill the cube of a centimeter, or the 
hundredth part of a meter. It about 
equals fifteen of our grains. The unit of 
measure of capacity is the liter, which is 
the cube of ten centimeters, and about 
equals our quart. All other weights and 
measures are derived from these units by 
successively multiplying or dividing by 
ten. 

Greek prefixes, deka—ten, hecto—a 
hundred, kilo—a thousand, and myria— 
ten thousand, are used to indicate the 
results of the multiplications, and the 
Latin prefixes deci—tenth, centi— hun- 
dredth, and milli—thousandth, are used 
for the several quotients. Thus, a hecto- 
liter equals a hundred liters, and a milli- 
gram is one-thousandth of a gram. 

No valid objections have been made to 
the metric system. It has been said that 
the base used, the meter, has not been 
correctly determined. The meter is sup- 
posed to be one ten millionth of the dis- 
tance from the equator to the north pole, 


measured on the arc of a meridian. It is 
contended that all quadrants of meridians 
are not equal, and that the standard meter 
is not exactly one ten millionth of any of 
them. What of it? As a matter of fact, 
the length was determined as accurately 
as was possible at the time, seven years 
being expended on the work, and it is 
correct to within one ten thousandth of 
an inch, but it makes little difference 
what the origin of the standard may be, 
provided it remain constant. The stand- 
ard measures and weights are deposited 
in the Palace of Archives, at Paris, and 
every nation that has adopted the sys- 
tem has presumably accurate copies of 
these standards for the use of its own 
people. 

It has also been urged that the stand- 
ard ought to be some easily measured 
dimension of the human body, in order, 
I suppose, that ladies may continue to 
reel off, with startling accuracy, I must 
adinit, yards on their arms and inches 
on their fingers. But this is a trivial 
objection. 

Another objection is that a new sys- 
tem would invalidate the measurements 
recorded in land deeds and other legal 
instruments. But this is untenable, 
since the old measurements could read- 
ily be translated into the new, and vice 
versa. 

Section 3569 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States says : 

“It shall be lawful throughout the 
United States of America to employ the 
weights and measures of the metric sys- 
tem ; and no contract, or dealing, or plead- 
ing in any court shall be deemed invalid 
or liable to objection because the weights 
or measures expressed or referred to 
therein are weights and measures of the 
metric system.’’ 

Congress has legalized the use of the 
system, let our lawgivers go further and 
require the officers of the Government to 
use it. If our post-offices, custom-houses, 
public surveys, military and naval estab- 
lishments, and other departments of the 
federal government were compelled to em- 
ploy the metric svstem, it would not be 
long before its advantages would be ap- 
preciated by the whole people, its use 
would become universal, and this deserved 
stigma of old fogvism would be removed 
from our progressive land. 
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jovels of Romance and Stories of Real Life.— 
+ No idea seems to be more deeply rooted in the minds of romantic 
novelists and their sympathizers than that reality is prosy, ugly, 
unworthy of the attention of a sublime, poetic soul. It is, there- 
fore, the novelist’s duty to devise a world better and nobler than 
the one God made, or, at least, to invent social conditions and 
human types superior to those which we encounter in the world 
about us. Hence the phrase, ‘the sordid reality,’’ which is of such frequent 
occurrence in the criticism and the fiction of the school. 

Though I am by no means sure that this is the best of all possible worlds, I 
have so profound a respect for it, as it is, that I should not presume to suggest 
any radical improvement; and I cannot but think that it requires a monu- 
mental audacity even to entertain such a proposition. Though Utopias of all 
sorts are easy to imagine, a general and consistent scheme of things which would 
not, if realized, involve more drawbacks than advantages, has, I believe, never 
been proposed and never will be. It is, of course, a perfectly legitimate occu- 
pation to forecast the results of the social evolution and to exert one’s self, to 
the extent of his ability, to hasten the better day which he may believe to be 
coming. But that is a very different thing from suspending the laws of the 
universe, as the romanticists are perpetually doing, violating all the premises 
of rational existence, and, in order to please credulous readers, ignoring the pro- 
found and complex logic of reality. And still more preposterous, it appears to 
me, is the claim that their fantastic moonshine world is «ideal,’’ i. e., nobler 
and more beautiful than «the sordid reality’’ with which by a cruel necessity 
they are, in their daily concerns, forced to deal. 

It is this shallow and absurd contention which we encounter in well nigh 
nine-tenths of the literary journals and magazines of this country and England. 
The late Robert Louis Stevenson (whom according to his admirers it is sacrilege 
to criticize) declared the art of the romancer to be a kind of magic which enabled 
him to impose upon his readers, compelling them to accept the wildest impossi- 
bilities. Thus, in his extravagant praise of Dumas’ ‘Monte Cristo,’’ he niakes 
the following characteristic remark : 

‘‘Here are stories which powerfully affect the reader, which can be reperused 
at any age, and where the characters are no more than puppets. The bony fist 
of the showman visibly propels them, their springs are an open secret, their 
faces are of wood, their bellies are filled with bran ; and yet we thrillingly par- 
take of their adventures.”’ 
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I have tried the experiment which Stevenson here asserts can be safely made ; 
but I have failed to verify his experience. At sixteen I read ‘Monte Cristo”’ 
with flying pulse and bated breath. At thirty the book left me cold, and at 
forty I found it amusing only as a piece of ingenious absurdity; but I was unable 
to finish it. A similar experience I have had with «‘Ivanhoe,’’ ‘: Kenilworth,” 
and many more of the favorites of my boyhood. Scores of my friends whom I 
have consulted have confessed to a similar change of taste, and I believe it to 
be normally characteristic of the progress from youth to manhood. The great 
majority of mankind, however, intellectually never outgrow their boyhood, and 
therefore continue to the end of their days to delight in sensational chronicles 
of impossible deeds. It is these who constitute the public of the romantic 
authors, and because they are in the majority they also delude themselves with 
the idea that they must be in the right. As if a question of art, involving 
discrimination of esthetic values and principles, could be decided by a count 
of noses ! 

I shall, however, not trouble myself with this phase of the subject. In a cer- 
tain sense, there is no absolute right or absolute wrong in questions of art. 
My only contention is that the fomantic novel represents a juvenile and, intel- 
lectually considered, lower stage of development than the realistic novel. It 
may be worth observing, too, that by realism I do not mean Zolaism (which 
dwells almost exclusively upon the seamy side of existence), but a comprehensive 
fidelity to the laws of reality, in so far as we know them, and strict adherence 
to and preference for normal rather than exceptional characters and incidents—in 
a word, the spirit in which George Eliot, Thackeray, Tourguéneff, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toyefsky, Lermontof, Gogol, Balzac, Guy de Maupassant, and many others I 
could mention, have practised the art of novel-writing. Who would dare mention 
such names as Haggard, Doyle, Weyman, Crockett, or any of the evanescent 
favorites of the hour in such a company? Who is absurd enough to believe 
that even Stevenson, man of genius though he was, is likely, fifty years hence, 
to be named among the masters of English fiction. No; survival depends upon 
other qualities than the mere ability cleverly to entertain one’s contemporaries. 
Generally speaking, I should say, that those are the likeliest to be remembered 
whose thought and work contributed to or were in the trend of the world’s 
evolution. All the realistic authors to whom I have referred chronicled impor- 
tant phases of contemporary life—which is a vastly more difficult thing to do 
than to spin entertaining yarns about pirates and wreckers, or the unraveling of 
gratuitous mysteries The importance of George Eliot, Tolstoi, and Tourguéneff, 
is furthermore enhanced by the fact that they were themselves typical figures 
of their age, and embodied in their persons, as in their writings, typical phases 
of the intellectual life and aspirations of their century. Among living English 
novelists I know only one, or possibly two, who have, though as yet in a lesser 
degree, the same kind of significance, viz., Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Thomas 
Hardy. What Rudyard Kipling is to develop into remains yet to be seen. 

Whenever I avow this opinion (as I have frequently had the audacity to do), 
I am usually told, inferentially or directly, that I must be a prosy and rather 
unimaginative person, since I prefer ««the sordid reality’ to such high and heroic 
action as it may please some Walter Scott, Stevenson, or Anthony Hope to in- 
vent for my benefit. It is a very eccentric thing, of course, to prefer quiet every- 
day soul histories, which are perhaps no less tragic because their pathos is silent, 
to all the noisy and violent chronicles, resounding with screams and reeking 
with blood, which our clever sensation mongers are turning out in such alarm- 
ing quantities—to love that which lies close to the common human experience 
rather than that which lies remote. How can, indeed, a man be constituted who 
professes to prefer a vivid bit of closely-studied life, such as Miss Wilkins’ 
‘«Pembroke,’’ or Tourguéneff’s «‘ Fathers and Sons,” or Tolstoi’s «« Anna Karénina,”’ 
or Rudyard Kipling’s «‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ to the Waverley Novels, and 
‘‘ Kidnapped,”’ and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and all the romantic chronicles in 
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the world? Well, I admit my case is a deplorable one; and a medieval gentle- 
man named Andrew Lang has had no end of amusement at my expense because 
of these eccentric opinions. He particularly prides himself on not having read 
those articles of mine which he criticizes, contenting himself with a few stray 
sentences, torn from the context, which he may happen to find in a journal. I 
can only reply that, to me, Andrew Lang appears even more amusing than I do 
to him. A literary critic of forty odd years who can go into ecstasies over 
Rider Haggard’s «‘She”’ (of which he is reputed to have written eight or nine 
reviews), and who apparently lacks all comprehension of the scientific spirit of 
the age, could indeed never be taken seriously anywhere but in England. Upon 
all the great phenomena which have revolutionized the modern world, Mr. Lang 
gazes through a pair of rather dim medieval spectacles, and his attitude toward 
the great continental movements of thought seems to be characterized by a cer- 
tain British insularity and superciliousness. According to my notion the business 
of a critic is neither to ridicule nor to deplore, but primarily to comprehend. 
But a critic who, according to his own statement, seeks in literature « forgetfulness 
of trouble and the anodyne of dreams,”’’ is ill-equipped to do justice to the realistic 
movement which regards the novel, primarily, as a reflection of life—an illumi- 
native commentary on existence. Mr. Lang conceives of art as something apart 
and detached from actuality ; and apparently he likes a novel the better the 
farther it is removed from life. The wildest impossibilities, therefore, do not 
stagger him ; his juvenile fancy revels in battle, murder, and sudden death, such 
as Haggard and his confréres lavishly supply. To me, that is evidence of in- 
tellectual immaturity ; just as my preference for «‘ the sordid reality,’’ to him, is 
evidence of a prosy and unimaginative temperament. 

In order to set myself right with my readers, if not with my critics, I should 
like to add a few general reflections. It is scarcely the prime object of art to 
reflect nature, but the art which does not reflect nature is, nevertheless, worth- 
less. The object of an astronomical calculation is not to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the multiplication table, but for all that an astronomical calculation 
which emancipated itself from the multiplication table would be devoid of value. 
So also the novel which, by presupposing the impossible, emancipates itself from 
life. Just as much as the laws of light, and shade, and perspective, must guide 
the painter, and the painter who violates them is held to be a bungler; so the 
delicate and intricate organism of the body social as well as of the individual 
heart must be familiar to the novelist, and the value of his work suffers if, from 
ignorance or with deliberate iritent, he leaves it out of account. What I seek 
in the novel is not excitement or even entertainment for an idle hour, but the 
delight of contact with a fresh and vigorous mind. It is the man behind the 
book —or the book as the expression of a finely organized mind—that arouses 
my interest. That I am entertained goes without saying, though the object of 
the author may not primarily have been to entertain me. Books which are 
written with the sole object to entertain, are, in my opinion, rarely entertaining. 

It may be heresy, from the point of view of extreme realism, but for all that 
I cannot disguise my conviction that the aim and object of art is self-expression, 
self-realization. There burns a great creative need in the artistic soul and the 
world, in the degree that it is intimately felt and realized, furnishes it with the 
material for its expression. Many a shallow mind which has nothing valuable 
to express, but hankers after the rewards of this high and honorable calling, 
may fancy that the process is capable of being reversed. But this is a grievous 
delusion. A mere photographic portrayal of human figures and social conditions, 
even though it were possible, would not be literature, but journalism. A trivial 
mind, even if possessed of much linguistic dexterity, cannot, therefore, produce 
literature. The most precious thing in a work of art, be it novel, or statue, or 
painting, is not the power of irresponsible invention it betrays, but its human 
quality. The more profoundly human it is, the more moving it is—and the more 
noble and enduring. But where does the human quality reveal itself in a story 
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of a woman who is an irresistible charmer at the age of three thousand years, and 
who dissolves, if I remember rightly, like a puff of smoke? I have sought, too, 
in vain for «the touch of nature that proves the world akin’’ in the scores of 
hysterical tales which Mr. Lang has enthusiastically recommended? If a critic 
finds such stuff admirable, it is because he is yet in the juvenile state, when char- 
acter yet lies largely beyond his ken and mere brute incident has to take its place. 

I have chosen Mr. Lang as the representative of the baneful tendency which 
at present dominates English literature, because he is the chief, but by no means 
the only offender. As a contributor to the columns of many prominent journals, 
he wields a considerable influence on both sides the Atlantic ; and, in my opinion, 
he wields it in a pernicious spirit. He seems to be the apostle of shallowness 
and brilliant superficiality. In all his critical writings, with which I am 
acquainted, he reverses the literary values, extolling the lesser at the expense 
of the greater. I am aware that he published, some fifteen years ago, a poem 
entitled «‘Helen of Troy,’’ to which this stricture does not apply. It was, in 
fact, a very beautiful poem, steeped in Homeric feeling and deserving a better 
reception than was accorded it. But since then Mr. Lang has degenerated into 
‘« Ballads on Books’’ and «‘ Blue China.’’ The great realities of life have escaped 
him more and more; and he has become a clever and vivacious trifler, who 
desires to banish from literature all serious purpose and substitute «forgetfulness 
of trouble and the anodyne of dreams.’’ Instead of arousing and energizing the 
intellectual powers, the novel is to lull them asleep. It is to serve as an agree- 
able opiate, like hashish or alcohol, obliterating the world and its concerns, and 
enabling the reader to indulge in illusions that have no relation to fact. But for 
that purpose whisky is certainly a much cheaper, prompter, and more effective 
agency. 

I shall not pretend that the art of story-telling as practised by Scott, Dickens, 
and Stevenson, is a frequent or a common accomplishment ; but it is, to my mind, 
more common than the profound, spiritual insight of George Eliot, the masterly 
character-drawing of Thackeray, the incomparable vividness of realistic present- 
ment displayed by Balzac (at his best), Alphonse Daudet, and Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and the noble, soul-searching veracity of Tolstoi, Gogol, and Tourguéneff. 
Let the mere purveyors of amusement rejoice in their popularity while it is 
theirs ; but let not their admirers delude themselves with the idea that, because 
they are acceptable to the multitude, they are thereby proved to be the greater 
spirits. Genius has been defined as the grasp of essentials ; and an anonymous 
German has, with the same justice, defined talent as a vivid sense of the non- 
essential. That definition comes near hitting the bull’s-eye. What above all dis- 
tinguishes the greater novelists from the lesser is their grip on the great and 
potent realities of life—their power to deal largely and securely with large sub- 
jects, their penetrating insight into the dusky recesses of the human heart. In 
Andrew Lang, and the school he represents, I find none of these qualities ; but, 
in their stead, a marked alienation from contemporary life, a curious taste for all 
sorts of archaic trumpery, and a juvenile preference for violent and illogical 
action. Ail these traits are normal concomitants of a barren period, which, be- 
cause it lacks the sense for the greater, conscientiously exalts the lesser. 

England has deluged us of late with second- and third-rate novelists, to most 
of whom Andrew Lang has stood sponsor. During a recent tour by steamer from 
Chicago to Bay View, Michigan, I had occasion to verify the extent of the 
romantic reaction which is at present sweeping over us. Nine-tenths of the 
female passengers were reading Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, 
and S. R. Crockett, and the remaining tenth were not reading at all. Not a 
single American book did I find on board that steamboat, except a-Monitor Rail- 
way Guide and an album of illustrated advertisements. Some of the ladies with 
whom I conversed had heard of Howells, and Cable, and Miss Wilkins, and Miss 
Murfree ; but they had not read their books. They were reading Haggard, Doyle, 
and Company, not because they found them exceptionally entertaining, but 
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‘because everybody was reading them,’’ and « because they were to be found on 
every news-stand,”’ while of native authors only Archibald Clavering Gunther, 
‘‘The Duchess,”’ and Laura Jean Libbey, enjoyed this distinction. 

I cite these facts, not without regret, because they seem to me significant. It 
is not so much the conquest of our continent by the British novelist I am lament- 
ing—for if we cannot hold our own we deserve to be beaten—but it is our con- 
quest by the second- and third-rate British novelist. If it were Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Rudyard Kipling, or Thomas Hardy who had attained this phenomenal 
popularity among us, I should perhaps yet feel a little patriotic twinge ; but I 
should cordially recognize the fairness of the victory. To be vanquished by 
Hector is unpleasant, but not ignominious. To be vanquished by Aigisthus in- 
volves the pain of tragedy without its dignity. The latter fate seems, for the 
moment, to be overtaking the American novelist. 

HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


he Publishing of Plays.—‘The publication of «The 
Amazons’’ in Mr. Heinemann’s neat little edition of the works of 
our foremost playwright, completing as it does a baker's dozen of 
Mr. Pinero’s plays, reminds one of the curiously rapid change that 
has come over ‘‘the spirit of the scene’’ in respect of the position 
of the British dramatist. It was only in October, 1891, that Mr. 
Pinero, in an interesting preface to his comedy of «The Times” 
(volume one of the series), wrote: «I have long hoped that the time would arrive 
when an English dramatist might find himself free to put into the hands of the 
public the text of his play simultaneously with its representation upon the 





stage. . . . Such a course might dignify at once the calling of the actor and the 
craft of the playwright. . . . It will hardly be denied that there exists in certain 


places the impression that an English play is a haphazard concoction of the 
author, the actor, and the manager; that the manuscript of a drama, could it 
ever be dragged, soiled and dog-eared from the prompter’s shelf, would reveal 
itself as a dissolute, formless thing, mercilessly scarred by the managerial blue 
pencil and illuminated by those innumerable interpolations with which the 
desperate actors have helped to lift the poor material into temporary, unhealthy 
popularity.’’ Despite Mr. Pinero and a few others, this impression, to which he 
has given such felicitous expression, was a true one. The play was zo? the 
thing. As literature it was non-existent. A remarkable phenomenon surely, 
when we consider how great a branch of our literature the play has always been, 
from «Ralph Roister Doister’’ onwards ; and when we remember that the aspira- 
tion after literary form survived as late as Sheridan Knowles and Bulwer Lytton, 
it is not easy to understand what wrought this sudden divorce between the stage 
and letters. Perhaps the simplest explanation is the famous «no snakes in Ice- 
land.’”’ The brilliant chain of dramatists that led from Shakspeare to Congreve, 
to Goldsmith, to Sheridan, was broken off short. Mr. Clement Scott, recounting 
his heroic reminiscences of ‘‘twenty years ago,’’ thinks that a new link was 
forged when Robertson arose. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who has just devoted a 
volume to our dramatic «« Renaissance,’’ evidently considers it a much more recent 
phenomenon, while «the coming dramatist ’’ would probably be inclined to rele- 
gate it altogether into the future. And yet the British drama has never ceased 
to be printed, though it can scarcely be said to have been published. That won- 
derful collection, «« Dick’s Penny Drama,’’ embraces at least fifty dramatists who 
wrote ««when there were none,’”’ and as many again may be dug out of the costlier 
catalogue of French, the French, who, as Henry J. Byron said, took our plays after 
we had taken them from the French ; a quip which reminds us in humiliating 
fashion of how largely the modern British drama has been unintentionally written 
by gentlemen who only knew of Albion as ‘ perfidious.’’ 

In France, of course, the drama has never lost the literary tradition. But it is 
not France, curiously enough, that has stimulated the resurrection of our drama: 
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we were fed by Paris, not inspired by it. We robbed it, in the vulgar spirit of 
the burglar, anxious for ‘swag ;’’ but we caught nothing of its grace and finesse. 
It is the effervescence of dramatic genius in Norway and Germany that has stirred 
up critic and author alike. English people are beginning to understand that, to 
be ‘literary,’’ the stage must have the same relation and appeal to the age as 
the works of its leading men of letters. Fortunes have been made on the stage 
by authors who exactly answered to the schoolboy’s definition : «‘ Plagiarist—a 
writer of plays.’ Fortunes have been made on the stage by authors who could 
not write a page of decent English (in any sense of the adjective). These fortunes 
will still be made, but, at least, the fortunate gentlemen will no longer have any 
standing outside the box-offices. Let them publish their successful works, if they 
dare ; ‘‘publish and be damned,’’ as the Duke of Wellington said to Fanny. 

Mr. Pinero has set a precedent that cannot be disregarded. Greatly daring, he 
has now published all his works, except some early farcical comedies, and who 
knows that even these secret things may not be brought to light? Mr. Jones 
has issued several of his plays publicly through Macmillan, and his friends 
and critics now invariably receive handsome private editions of each new play on 
the eve of production. This is, indeed, courage. The “ unpublished”’ successful 
dramatists plead justification on the ground that publication facilitates surrepti- 
tious performances by amateurs who, with the conscientious disregard of literary 
property which has always characterized the property-loving philistine, are even 
capable of re-christening the piece so as to evade the fees. It should be added 
that even before Pinero, many a dramatist dared to publish. But these were 
‘the great unplayed.”’ I. ZANGWILL. 


aes he Month in England.—When cricket is in, literature is 
eof ° es 

out, and I could say a good deal on the former subject if it were 
in the bond. A connection is established between the two themes, 
by Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s «Peter Steel, the Cricketer.’’ This 
innocent and humorous romance may be recommended to all critics 
who condemn us on the score of our Galliae, John Oliver Hobbses, 
and ‘“*women who do’’—not stick at anything. ‘Peter Steel’’ is 
as English as old turf, good humor, or home-brewed ale. The «love-interest’’ is 
rather tender than « passionate,’’ or ‘‘exotic,’’ and blends itself charmingly with 
the noble game. Mr. Hutchinson, the author, is only a country-house and college 
eleven kind of cricketer, but no golfer is more celebrated; nobody, in fact, is 
more universally popular. That his book may be no less a favorite than himself 
is the hope of his present reviewer. It is calculated to do much good among a 
people who have followed the star of their god—base-ball. 

A severer study is the «Life and Letters of Mr. Freeman,’’ by the Dean of 
Winchester. Mr. Freeman was ‘a character.’’ With a heart that bled for rabbits 
and partridges, he reveled in trampling, armed with heavy boots of accurate 
citations, on the intellectual toes of other historians. About their feelings he 
‘‘took no keep,’’ yet who so touchy as Mr. Freeman if you trifled gaily round 
any little error of his own? Nationalities (invariably ‘‘ oppressed ’’), the English, 
the Germans, architecture, Charlemagne, the Burgundies, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire,—how much he told us about these things, with what laudable iteration ! 
Mr. Freeman was always effervescent, and if any one whispered the word 
‘‘urbanity,’”’ he marked him not. Great must have been his joy when Mr. Froude 
ventured light-heartedly into his territory, and ran up his famous score of blun- 
ders over ‘‘Sainte-Ampulle,’’ ‘‘Sainte-Croix,’’ les écrouelles, and other mysteries. 
In his letters we hear the old voice, rating, humorous, not really unfriendly. 
He reminds one, by his ways and his kind of usefulness, of the elephant: he 
moved mountains of erudition, he went mast and trampled his foes, he was kind to 
children, devotedly loyal to his friends, and, had he owned the gift of compression, 
he would have held a higher place than the high place he holds among historians. 
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The professorship of poetry, at Oxford, is a gentlemanly chair, and desirable. 
Mr. Robert Bridges has declined to be a competitor, probably disliking the in- 
evitable vulgarity of votings and elections. Mr. Courthope, of New, seems to be 
the only man in the field. He deserted «making"’ after his exquisite «: Paradise 
of Birds,’’ and is known for his « Life of Pope,’”’ and the first volume of a work 
on English poetry. For my part, I wish we could have both Mr. Bridges and 
Mr. Courthope: probably this ideal desire is universal. Ten years is too long a 
holding of office; two years would suffice for any man to say his say in. Pro- 
fessor Masson's chair of literature in Edinburgh is also vacant. There are many 
excellent candidates; none will eclipse the universally popular Mr. Masson. 
One rather hopes that a Scot will be successful. We should «keep oor ain 
fish-gats to feed oor ain sea-mans,’’ if we have a -good and proper sea-man, 
bien entendu. 

Of recent novels, I most dislike and disesteem ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wickenham,’’ by John Oliver Hobbes. A young medical man is in love 
with an Italian girl, «instead of which’’ he goes and marries a “taupie”’ (as 
the Kailyard school say), an hysterical, abominable, handsome ribalde, who 
confesses part of her guilt after the marriage ceremony. The characters are a 
dreadful crew, and the sensible reader is glad to forget them. Throughout the 
author is ‘ brilliant’’ (as the Scot joked) ‘ wi’ deeficulty.’’ 

The birth and origin of the hero in « Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc”’ 
(in Harper’s) have been ascertained. Louis de Coutes, son of Jean de Coutes, 
nicknamed Minguet, was Scotch on the mother’s side. The father was captain 
of Chateaudun. Florent d’ Illiers, a famous knight of the time, married a sister 
of Louis de Coutes. The arms are a iion sable on a field argent, with three 
mollettes of the same (sable). The page’s mother’s name was Catherine de 
Mercier. He was aged about fifteen at the date of the siege of Orleans. His 
French ancestors fought in the Crusades, and all this information I owe to Mlle. 
Amicie de Foulques de Villaret. 

The best of new books is an old one, «North’s Translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives,’’ edited by Mr. George Wyndham, who contributes a truly admirable 
criticism, only marred by one or two bibliographical errors, which every one can 
correct. Two volumes have already appeared, in the «‘ Tudor Library,’’ edited by 
Mr. Henley. North’s translation, through the French of Amzyot, is delightful to 
read, absolutely «‘un-Greek,’’ quite unlike Plutarch, an Elizabethan fantasia on 
Plutarch’s themes. ANDREW LANG. 


Ten Books of the Month. 


FICTION.—THE HONOR OF THE FLAG, HISTORY.—THE MAKING OF THE Na- 
by W. Clark Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Ion, by Francis A. Walker, Ph. D., 


Sons. 50 cents. LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
My Lapy Nogsopy, by Maarten Maar- POETRY.—SrTops OF VARIOUS QUILLS, 
tens. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. by W. D. Howells. Harper & Brothers. 
THE OTHER JUNGLE BOOK, complet- POEMS HERE AT HOME, by James 
ing the series of Jungle Stories, by Whitcomb Riley. The Century Com- 
Rudyard Kipling. The Century Com- pany. $1.50. 
pany. $1.50. ECONOMICS. —MuNICIPAL GOVERN- 
Two LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS, MENT IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, by 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles Albert Shaw. The Century Company. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. MISCELLANEOUS.—THE ArT OF LIv- 
DRUMTOCHTY, by Ian Maclaren. ING, by Robert Grant. Charles Scrib- 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. ner’s Sons. $2.50. 
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®agnetism and the Air.—How profoundly temperature modi- 
y fies the properties of matter is just beginning to be apparent. It 
has been known for years that fa magnet be heated to a red heat 
its magnetic property is destroyed, also that a red-hot piece of iron 
is as magnetically inert as a piece of wood. Experiments made 
some years ago to learn the effect of cooling upon a magnet, seemed 
to indicate that its magnetism became less, but later ones, with 
more precautions, show that the stable magnetism of a magnet increases as its 
temperature falls. As such magnetism is believed to be due to uniform molecular 
positions, the results of cooling indicate that the effect of heat is to knock the 
molecules into different positions and so far annul the external magnetism. 

If it be thus with a magnet, it must evidently be so for other magnetic sub- 
stances. Faraday showed that oxygen was slightly magnetic by the position a 
small tube filled with it would take between the poles of a strong magnet. Now 
that it is possible to reduce the temperature of the air and other bodies to so lowa 
temperature as -200° C., their behavior under such conditions is most interesting, 
and helps to confirm or to overthrow hypotheses devised from phenomena at higher 
temperatures. It appears that liquid air boils at a temperature of about -190° ; pure 
oxygen at-182°. Below those temperatures the oxygen is so strongly magnetic as 
to stick to the poles like fine iron filings, and even the liquefied air is held thus, 
though the nitrogen being much less magnetic is displaced by the oxygen to 
such an extent that the mixture next the magnet is fifty per cent. oxygen. Thus 
at low temperature a magnet serves by its attraction to sift out the nitrogen from 
ait. What holds true in so marked a degree for air in its condensed and liquid 
form, holds true in some degree for air at ordinary temperatures, for it has been 
discovered by careful analysis of air taken from between the poles of a strong 
magnet that oxygen is present there as much as one per cent. more than in 
common air. Where there are air currents past a magnet this result would not 
be found, for the molecular tossings which the particles are subject to from their 
temperature motions quickly renew the original proportions. As oxygen is a 
vigorous stimulant, we get here a hint that breathing cold air between the poles 
of a strong magnet may have therapeutic value. A. E. DOLBEAR. 

° 


<or.¢j he Ball Nozzle.—The ball nozzle is a recent invention that is 
receiving much advertisement and exploitation. It is for many 
purposes far superior to the common, tapering, cylindrical nozzle, 
and merits much of the commendation it has received. The ball 
nozzle consists of a conical or hemispherical cup added to the 
common nozzle, and inside the cup rests a spherical ball whose 
diameter must be considerably greater than that of the opening 
through which the water enters the cup at the bottom. A curved band of metal 
extends over the open end of the cup, which merely prevents the ball from fall- 
ing out when the nozzle is handled, but otherwise has no useful function. When 
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the nozzle is in operation the ball disperses the water in a most effectual manner. 

At the office of the company in New York, the action of the nozzle is daily 
shown in a most striking manner. A number of insurance companies have en- 
dorsed it as an additional safeguard against fire. The nozzle has excited the curiosity 
of many who have seen it, as to why the ball is not driven out of the cup by the 
outrushing water. It is only with regard to this point that I shall speak. 

Water under a pressure of a hundred pounds or more, may be admitted at the 
base of the cup and will not drive out a ball of wood or other light material, 
provided there be the proper relation between the diameter of the ball and that 
of the opening at the base of the cup. The issuing water causes the ball to 
rise slightly from the bottom of the cup and to rotate, but does not expel it. 
The reason that the ball is not expelled is that when the issuing water first 
strikes the ball it has to overcome the weight of the ball and the inertia of the 
ball and of the air resting upon it in order to move it at all. While this is 
being done, some of the water is deflected outward between the ball and the 
sides of the cup, and in so escaping carries the air surrounding the inner half 
of the ball with it. The escaping water thus produces a vacuous space along ¢ 
considerable zone of the ball. Atmospheric pressure over the vacuous area then 
comes into play to keep the ball from rising further. If the water pressure be 
too great or the ball too small, it will be driven from the cup. Except as 
regards the reason why the ball is not driven out by the first impact of the 
water, this explanation was given in a recent copy of the Scientific American. 
Experimental illustration of its correctness, by drawings, may there be found. 

The principle of this nozzle is well shown in miniature models furnished by 
the company, in which air blown through a rubber tube replaces the water in 
the nozzle itself. In early July my attention was called to the fact that with 
this illustrative form of the nozzle a small piece of paper or visiting-card placed 
over the opening of the cup could not be removed by blowing. This fact I 
verified by trial, but found that it was only necessary to diminish the size of 
the paper cap to a certain extent, when it was blown off. In Science, of August 
2d, it may be seen that Mr. , of Columbia College, nearly twenty vears ago, 
when a sophomore at that institution, observed and explained this action in the 
case of the card. With these miniature nozzles it may be readily proven that 
the ball will only remain in the cup when its diameter is considerably greater 
than that of the opening through which the air or liquid enters. 

S. E. TILLMAN. 





uriferous Garnets.—It is familiar to most people who take 
any interest in rocks, that crystals of garnets are very frequently 
found in mica schists. Most of these garnets, however, are only 
translucent and therefore unfit for gems. The fact is little known 
that garnets are also found in gold-quartz veins, and that garnets 
both in the quartz veins and in the schists at some little distance 
from quartz sometimes carry gold in notable quantities. The only 
district in which such occurrences have been discovered, so far as I know, is north- 
ern Georgia, where they have long been familiar to miners, although until lately 
only one brief allusion to them seems to have been published. ‘The fact that gar- 
nets are sometimes auriferous may be of practical importance, for it is not at all 
probable that such garnets are confined to northern Georgia, and it is worth while 
for miners in gold-bearing regions to test garnet-bearing rocks. Perhaps this note 
mav be the means of inducing some such assays. 

The existence of gold-bearing garnets also is not without value from the point 
of view of theoretical geology. It is certain that garnets are usually generated 
by processes of metamorphism, and since they are known to occur also in veins, 
it is apparent that there must be a somewhat close analogy between the deposition 
of gold-bearing quartz and the metamorphism of schists. In a general sense this 
is no new conclusion. Local metamorphism is produced by hot solutions accom- 
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panying the intrusion of granite or other plutonic rocks. These solutions per- 
meate the masses, inducing recrystallization and even adding new substances to 
the rock. So also in many cases, if not in all, gold-bearing veins are believed 
to have been deposited from hot solutions, generated as one feature of volcanic 
activity, but these fluids are charged with sulphurets and gangue minerals, while 
those accompanying metamorphism are characterized by their ability to develop 
garnet and the so-called «‘contact minerals.’’ Each species of menstruum, how- 
ever, must be capable of dissolving both garnets and quartz (at least in northern 
Georgia), and the distinctions between them, though real, are probably not very 
great. Perhaps the main difference consists in the presence of sulphur in the ore 
solvent and its absence in the metamorphosing fluid. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


© 

yr. Lowell’s Theory of Mars.—Although the planet has 
practically withdrawn from observation for a time, the popular in- 
terest in it has by no means disappeared, but has been maintained, 
and perhaps even increased, by the bold speculations of Mr. Lowell, 
presented last season in his captivating lectures, and since then 
in his charming papers published in the Atlantic Monthly. 

The observations of 1894 have made it practically certain that the 
so-called :*canals’’ are real, whatever may be their explanation; and that great 
changes in their appearance, and in that of other more conspicuous features of the 
planet’s surface, followed progressively as the white cap at the southern pole of 
Mars waned and vanished. The spectroscopic observations of Campbell also proved 
that the planet's atmosphere must be very rare as compared with ours, and not 
heavily charged with water-vapor. So much is fairly ascertained. 

Mr. Lowell goes much farther. For him the polar-cap is surely snow or ice, 
and its disappearance is due to unquestionable melting. Since the telescope gives 
no evidence of mountain peaks and ranges, he concludes, moreover, that the plan- 
et's surface is practically one dead level, over which the waters from the melting 
ice-cap find their way to the equatorial regions, carrying fertility with them ; the 
dark regions of the southern hemisphere, in his view, are not «seas,’’ as hitherto 
supposed and as their names imply, but lands covered with forests or other forms 
of vegetation, while the ruddy northern regions are barren deserts; perhaps, if 
the writer may be allowed to add a suggestion of his own, old ocean bottoms, 
depressed below the general level, like the Caspian, or the basin of Sahara. In 
Mr. Lowell's judgment, the «‘canals’’ mark real watercourses, and these he be- 
lieves to be artificial because of their perfect straightness and evenness, and the 
design apparent in the way their numerous intersections are arranged. When the 
life-giving water reaches these channels, vegetation springs up on either side, and 
especially at their junctions, where the round, dark spots formerly called lakes 
are by him transformed into *oases.’’ It is the vegetation that we see—not the 
watercourses themselves. As to the curious doubling or « gemination’’ of many 
of the canals, he confesses himself still at fault. 

As to the ‘artificiality’? of the canals, he argues that the people who inhabit 
Mars ought to be gigantic, because there the lessened force of gravity (only about 
a third as great as on the earth) enlarges for all animals the limit of advantageous 
size, and moreover makes a giant’s labor three times as effective as it would be 
on the earth; so that, as a canal-maker, one Martian might be equivalent to a 
hundred Italians. Then, too, since his world is probably much older than our 
own, he may already have all the knowledge and appliances that human engi- 
neers will acquire in the distant future. 

Against all which, to mention nothing else, stands the fundamental doubt 
whether so small a globe as Mars, with so rare an atmosphere, and receiving 
from the sun only half as much heat to each square mile as does the earth, can 
possibly maintain anywhere a temperature even as high as that which prevails 
on the summits of our loftiest mountains; whether, in fact, the polar-caps are 
made of frozen water or of some very different substance, C. A. YOUNG. 
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““SPRING,”’ BY ALMA TADEMA 
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BY A. VON ROESSLER, 


“SAFE!” 





Copyright, 1895, by Photographische Geselischa/ft. 


NoTE.—The photographs illustrating ‘Some Examples of Recent Art’’ are reproduced here by cour- 
tesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., N.Y. 
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Copyright, 1893, bv Photographische Gesellschaft. 


“VIRGIN MARY,"’ BY GABRIEL MAX 
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‘“*‘IN MAIDEN MEDITATION,'’ BY W. MENZLER. 
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Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Location unexcelled. Buildings ample. Degrees conferred in 
classical and suey courses. Music and Art departments. 
Miss R. J. De Vore, President, 
Pittsburg, East End, Pennsylvania. 





Hollidaysburg Seminary for Cirls. 
Regular and Special Courses. College Preparation. Music and 
Art. For catalogue, apply to Mrs. R. S. Hircucock. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 





Media Academy for Boys. 

year. Classical, Scientitic, English, and Commercial 
courses. Careful preparation for leading colleges. Excellent 
table and all home comforts. Location unsurpassed. Send for 
circular. Cuas. W. Stuart, Principal, Media, Pennsylvania. 


21st 





National Park Seminary ror Younc Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings, A cultured home. 
$350 to $400. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
“Tt is a liberal education to live in Washington.’ 
Washington, Deerice. of Columbia. 





Madison Institute. a Day and Home School for Girls, 
Established in 1858. Beautiful and healthful location in Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Fifteen instructors—each specialists. 

College Preparatory Course. Boarders limited to 30. 
Miss Auice Lioyp, Principal, Richmond, Kentucky. 








Harcourt Place Seminary. 

For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention to 
all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, refined 
manners, and the best general culture. Address, 

Mrs. Apa l. Aver Hitts, Prin., Gambier, Ohio. 


Kenyon Military Academy. 
Prepares boys for college or business. Seventy-second year 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address, C. N. Wyant, Sut, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. 
A thorough musical education after methods of foremost Euro- 
an Conservatories. Resiv—ENCE DEPARTMENT for young ladies. 
Students can enter at ANY TIME. For catalogue, address, 
Miss Ciara Baur, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Western Military Academy. 
17th Year. An old and thorough preparatory school with 
raduates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared 
or college or business. Address, 

Col. Wittis Brown, Suft., 


Chicago Musical College. Musical and Dramatic 
Art. 29th year. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZigGrevp, Pres., Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


The Chicago School of Acting. 


Practical Stage Training. Production of Standard Dramas. 
Private pupils received. 
Hart Conway, Director, 











Upper Alton, Illinois. 











Schiller Building, Chicago, IIL. 








WITH OR WITHOUT A 


F F = N MASTER. I Vol., $1.00. 


A most rapid method for self-instruction or schools. Send for 
catalogue and sample pages of other work for study of French, 
German, etc. BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 


HORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Thousands have mastered the art in this way. 
Or if you wish to save time by going to a good 
school we will tell you where to go. Address, 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 


ILLUSTRATING 


ONO lll 

Director of The Chautat-qua Society of Fine gg : beck a 
and 1 year’s sub. from Sept. ’95, for $1.25. Vol. 1. (6 Nos. bound—a 
text-book for the beginner) and 6 back Nos. and x year’s sub. from 
Sept., all for $2. Special premium offers for 1896. 


The Art Student, 132 w. 234 St., N. Y. 
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about them, RECOMMEND Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


you, that is 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
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FASTER THAR SHORTHAND! 


Anderson's Sortiant Type- 
writer PRINT A ORD 
AT ONE STROKE! Price 
$25. It is a perfect substitute 
for stenography, and has already 
taken its place in many*of the 
largest establishments in the 
country. You can learn at home 
without a teacher, no knowledge 
of shorthand necessary. Begin 
i, ice NOW and nod . be ready for WORK next month. 
+ G. K. Anderson, 114 Bennett Bullding, New York Olty. 
Agencies in Mckiood, New Zealand, and Kombay, India. 


ELECTRICITY, 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, Steam Engineer- 

tng (Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), Plumbing, Heating, 

Bridge and R. R. Engineering, Coal and Metal Mining, 

English Branches. 25 Courses of Study. Send for Free 

circular, stating subject you wish to study, to 

The International Correspondence Schools, 
SCRANTON, PA. 














Dialogues, Speakers, Magic Tricks. Wigs, 


PLAYS Mustaches, Music Goods. Catalog Free. 
G. H. W. Bates, Boston, Mass. 


’ ‘ | EASILY Am Py T 
FRENCH | LEARNED | GERMAN 
““The Pronouncing French Method for Self- Instruction,” 
‘The Pronouncing German Method for Self-Instruction,” 
#®2.50 each language, including membership in Correspon- 
dence School. Circ ~ J free. Correspondence School of 
Languages, P. O. Box 196, New York. 








Successor of the “* Unabridged.” 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 


Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


Dictionary 


Standard ard ot = U.8. Supreme Court, of the U.S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 


Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schoo! 


1s, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
BECAUSE 


is easy to find the word wanted. 
Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 


is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The unciation is indicated b: 


y the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the 


h of 


the growt! a word, 
jogies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their 


learn what a word m 
tions are clear, explicit, —T rail, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
Merriam Co.. Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


‘*THE AMERICAN YEAR.” 


The Chautauqua Course for the Winter of 1895-96 will deal largely with the political, economic, 
social, and literary elements in the national life of the United States. The aim will be not only to 
present facts, but what is far more important, to show the relations of those facts and point out 
their significance. Every intelligent American ought so to grasp the salient points of National 
Development as to be able to trace in an orderly unfolding the forces which have co-operated to pro- 
duce the present, and which contain the possibilities of the future. In other words, he should have a 
conception, in outline at least, of 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 


The Chautauqua Literature is prepared not by professional popularizers of knowledge, but by 
specialists who are primarily scholars yet possessed of the gift of clear and interesting exposition, The 
five required volumes for 1895-96 have not been prepared independently of each other, but with a 
co-operative and concentrated plan. In ‘** The Growth of the American Nation,’’ Prof. H. P. 
Judson, of the University of Chicago, deals with American national life chiefly from a political and 
social standpoint. ‘* The Industrial Evolution of the United States,’’ by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, describes the economic development of the country and 
the problems and movements closely related to it. The Civil War is characterized as ‘‘ an industrial 
revolution.” Again, Prof. Henry A. Beers, in his ‘‘ Initial Studies in American Letters,’’ shows 
how a national literature has grown out of the social, economic, political, and religious life of our 
people. Prof. Frederick Starr, the anthropologist, has prepared a most interesting volume, entitled 
‘¢ Some First Steps in Human Progress,’’ sketching primitive social conditions and the emer- 
gence of fire-making, domestication of animals, ornamentation, dress, etc. ‘* Thinking, Feeling, 
Doing,’’ is the title of the fifth book, written by Prof. E. W. Scripture, of the Yale Psychological 
Laboratory. It describes in a popular form, with abundant illustrations and diagrams, the chief methods 
and conclusions of the new experimental psychology. A monthly magazine, 72 Chautauguan, contains 
additional reading in the form of articles prepared by prominent authorities, outlines of study, notes, 
etc. The plan is comprehensive, systematic, definite. 

Why not abandon desultory reading and take up a plan which over 235,000 have adopted since 1878 ? 


Address for all details, JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 1, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The International Cyclopzedia. 


Officially adopted for use in the Schools of New York and Chicago. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
CYCLOPADIA. 














Better for reference than a large library, as master minds have in 
these 15 volumes treated the whole range of human knowledge. 


Complete set delivered at once, on small monthly payments. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Sk. ieRdss 3 2 
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Size, 84x35 in. 





Vio.tets. Water Colors. 


Price soc. if sold singly. 


OUR AUTUMN OFFER 


will be sent to any address, by return mail, 
For $1 6 attractive numbers of THe ArT INTER- 
ees CHANGE —all beautifully illustrated, and 
full of most valuable information on art matters and 
practical suggestions in all branches of Home Decora- 
tion—together with 12 design supplements and 15 su- 
perb oil- and water-color pictures, including the two 





THE ART INTERCHANGE | oe ee cee, 


is the oldest and most progressive monthly magazine 

devoted to ART and HOME DECORATION in all branches. 
Each number accompanied by exquisite oil- and water-color pictures 
At all dealers, 35 cts. acopy. Sec 00a year. 


and large design supplements. 


rial 3 mos.—Oct., Nov., and Dec. ( ristmas) $1.00 


SPECIAL.—Those who remit now $4. for one year’s subs. may, if pre- 
Nov., and Dec. Nos. instead of our The pictures alone, 
Autumn Offer; thus getting L&S Months for 84.00. 


When remitting be sure and state which of these two offers you want 


ferred, take, as a premium, the Oct., 


and mention Oct. 





"95 Cosmopolitan. 


Size, 8 x 34in. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Water Colors. 





Companion to the Violets. 


THIS CENEROUS OFFER 


is made to give all readers of THz CosMOPOLITAN an op- 
portunity to see for themselves what an indispensable 
thing THe Art INTERCHANGE is in every home, 

at catalogue prices, sell for 
#3.40. They make beautiful subjects for framing, 
and for copying they are admirably adapted. 


ORDER NOW BEFORE THE SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED. 

This splendid offer will be given FREE to any one remitting at 
once $4.00 for one year’s subscription ; or, you may send $1.00 now for 
the offer, and remit $3.00 later for a full year. Cut out this coupon 
and send with your subs. Catalogue of over 200 studies and club 
inducements sent for 2c. stamp. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
152 West 23d Street, New York. 








Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art PusLisHERs, 
14 East 23d St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos 
and gravures from celebrated pictures 
by the old masters, and by the foremost 
living artists of all nations, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


So IO IIIS 
THE BOSTON HERALD $5 
Has the Largest 
HOME CIRCULATION 3 
Of Any Paper in the United States. 
' Hence Its Value to Advertisers. 


beer eee 


100 Engraved Visiting Cards. Send us 
cards of 25 Business firms and _ us one order 
10,000 printed envelopes at 


ples 4c. postage. STANDARD D LETTERHEAD 
co., I ay end Printers, 63 Park Row, New York. 


SHORTHAN Method. Awarded 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL. 
writ H.M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


BUTTERFLY, WASP or SERPENT 


r gm RELT PIN and DressSupporter 

ey Gold, Silver or Roman effect. Hand- 
some piece of Jewelry and useful 
article for ladies. Worth 50c. Fora 
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PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
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a PERNIN 








UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and _architec- 
ture, with views from all 
parts of the world. Send 
15 cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects. 

Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. Glass Pan- 
els. Photograph mounting in Albums or on Cards a Specialty. 
Albums Supplied. Yacht and Squadron Photo’s, New England 


Coast, White Mountains, Berkshire Hills, Niagara Falls, Hud- 
son River, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington Views. 


Soule Photograph Co., > syasningis. St 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS es wot roe 


Mention this magazine 








of Famous Paintings, Sculp- 
ture, American and Foreign 
Views, Celebrities, Figure 
Studies. Catalogue of 15,000 


mailed for 15 cents. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE SOUL AND BODY, 
by Emanu |! Swedenborg. 5c. 


Interesting books by same author: 


“ Four Leading Doctrines,”” 247 pp., - . - . 75 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,’ * 248 pp., . - ~ - “75 
“ Divine Providence,’’ 308 pp , ° . - - © - 275 
‘“* Conjugal Love,” 472 pp., - - - - - 1.00 
“True Christian Religion,” 982 pp.,  - - - - 1.50 
“‘ Apocalypse Explained,”’ Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, each, - - 1.00 


Send for descriptive catalogue to the 
American Swedenborg Printing & Publishing Society, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 





No. o11, Imt. Calf, $0.25 
5x holds $4.00 in silver 


10.00 ** 
ry 


“ 3x“ 
“ 2x ‘* 15.00 





Please mention Césmopolitan. 





PAT, DEC, 30, " 


OVER 200,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING GOIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at pi prices, post-paid: 
Calf. 


Sole Mapefr, JAMES 8. TOPHAM, ‘1281 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Moroce: Seal. 


$ .30 $ 50 $ -75 
35 7° 1.00 
So 90 1.25 
65 1.25 1.75 





N. W., 
ashington, D. e 


PAT. DEC. 30, '90 
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YOUNG | ADIES’ JOURNAL. 





Great Extra Attractions 


This exquisite Album, together with the Gigautic 


BUDGET OF AUTUMN FASHIONS UNEQUALED 


Price 30 cents a coby $4.00 a year, including the extra 
Chr 





The October part, NOW READY, 


Contains 

















e « « INCLUDING A .. 


Magnificent ‘Album 


Fashions and Fancy Work. 





+. 
History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 
By J. N. LARNED, £.x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. 

("Giving History on All Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

**It supplies what no Encyclopedia known to me can 
give.""-—MeLLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

“I believe it will prove one of the most valuable 
reference books in existence.""—JoHN Fiske. 

“The most interesting Encyclopeedia that I believe 
has appeared.” —Prof. Bemis, Chicago University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical treas- 
ures.’’—Dr. wy T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“It gives far more of the fruits of original research and 
the first hand judgments of leading thinkers than any 
other book I know of.”—Forrest Morcan, Harfford, Ct. 

** An unlocked treasure of History.’-—President Fiske, 
Albion College. nN 

‘The almost incomparable usefulness of this book.”— 
Avsert SHaw, Editor Review of Reviews. 

“This book is a downright royal road to learning.” — 
Sipney S. Riper, Providence, R. /. 

“The historic maps are superior in study and en- 

aving to any hitherto published in our country.’’— 
= C. D. Hartranet, Hartford, Ct. 

Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Supplement will make the 








Either in excellence, usefulness, or variety. 
In this part will also be found the commencement 
of a New and Original Story of absorbing interest 
by Gertrude Warden, entitled 
‘*A WAITING GAME”; 

A number of short stories; articles on Fashion 
and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, Poetry, 
Music, etc., ete. 
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istmas Number. 
For sale by all Newsdealers, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
83 & 85 Duane Street, New York City. 


(One door East of Broadway.) 
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The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK, 





SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.20 a year. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THe CosmMopoLiTaN by 


the fifth of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department. All subscription bills payable in advance 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 


notice sent two weeks before the change is desired, 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 


the proprietor, and will be endorsed ‘‘ For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, proprietor, at Lincoln National Bank.’’ 
Cash must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Furnished on application. The Post-office receipts and circulation books of Tue Cos- 


MOPOLITAN are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation from prices. Copy for 
advertisements should be sent in by the 20th of the 2d month prior to publication. All advertising bills payable monthly. 


CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of money or any departure from the approved regulations 


adopted for the business of THe Cosmopo.itan is valid, unless signed by the proprietor. 


COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 


necessary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article, (illus- 
trations excepted), provided credit is given at the beginning ‘From ‘The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 


RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 


following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, and 


Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 
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PRINTING Colors: .°. 
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manufactured at THe Cosmopouitan building, 
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in order to secure the finest inks for use on 





this magazine, are made from the choic- 





est materials, mixed and ground with the 








utmost care. As THE Cosmopouitan Mac- 





AZINE does not consume the entire product of 





the establishment, a limited amount will be 








sold to those who want the best half-tone inks. 





Only one grade of each ink is manufactured, 





and that is for finest magazine and book work. 








al 
For Black Half-Tone, Coated Paper, per /b., $0.70 THE CASH 
ey oe “«  Supercalendered “‘ 25 MUST 
‘ Cosmopolitan Red, ” 1.00 ACCOMPANY 
“a “ Blue, 0 1.00 THE ORDER 
IN EVERY 
Black, 50 Ib. packages ; Red and Blue, 10 Ib. packages. pone veel 
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The 





They are Played in a Million Homes. 


HIGHEST AWARD, WORLD'S FAIR, 1893. 


9 
Parker 


Games 








a 9 


© 

——-—®@ ‘Napoleon.’’ ” 

; Handsome and instruc- Play “Waterloo, 

tive, $1.25. 

‘¢ Yankee Doodle.’”” The popular new board game. Price $1.25 
A new board game, (or, express prepaid from Publishers, $1.50.) 
$1.00. Our illustrated catalogue describing 
‘*Wonderland’’ and “Innocence Abroad,” ‘ Chivalry,” 

‘Uncle Sam’s Farm.” «Penny Post,”’ Kringle,” “ Tiddledy 
Pretty card games in Winks,” and 100 other games, on receipt 
colors for little ones, of 2¢, stamp. 


by mail, ceipt of 
34 pee a." oars All games bearing our name Play Well. 


¢ PARKER BROTHERS, salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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10 Dollars for 3.50 


IF YOU BUY NOW. 


A Ten-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50. We mean exactly what we say. This set is worth 
$10.00 to any reader, no matter how wos by ap’ editions he may have. We shall sell it direct fora 
short time only at $3.50, and any one who is dissatisfied may have his money back. These books 
can never be beggns any cheaper. Never as cheap again. In our next announcement the price will 
be advanced. (The regular price of the set is $10.) 

This is a Shakspeare for readers, It is the only edition printed in a type. It is strongly bound 
in food, serviceable cloth binding, in eight handsome volumes of easily handleable size, Paper spe- 
cially made with a dead surface, restful to the eyes. There are copious notes on the text by J. Payne 
Collier, F. S. A., the celebrated Shakspearian critic, with variorum readings. We honestly believe 
it to be the best edition ever printed for actual use. We published it to retail at $10. That allowed 
for the retailer's and the jobber’s profit. The reader buying direct from us can have both of these 
profits. We can’t afford to sell very long at $3.50, which is less than the wholesale price, The object 
of this special $3.50 offer is to make a quick test of whether the discriminating readers of this Magazine, 
who will oe a large, clear type, scholarly edition of Shakspeare, complete, are ready to buy 
direct from the manufacturers at a saving of more than half the cost. If you are, the middle-men’s 
profit is yours. Order to-day and be sure of getting the lowest price that will ever be quoted. 

TWO OPINIONS. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE THE‘S1. 


Newineron, N. H. 


Provo Crry, Urau. Kxysrone Pusutsuine Co., 
Kzystowe Pus.isutne Co., Gentlemen :—I have received and examined the eight-volume 
Gentil ight-vol edition of Shakspeare is to | set of Shakspeare which you shipped me. I am agreeably sur- 





t—The 
hand in good condition, though coming to far-away Utah. The | prised at the attractiveness of the binding and the clearness 
books are a marvel of cheapness and the best book bargain I have | of the type. The size of the volumes is very convenient and 
made in along time. The type, binding and, in fact, everything | particularly adapted for use in Shakspeare Clubs, I have shown 
about it is first-class, except the price. To say that we are de- | my set to two members of the Newington Club. I will ask 
lighted does not fully express our feeling. You ought toselltensof | you as a favor to ship me by express two more sets of your $10.00 


EGE RE AE AE 


thousands of sets at that price. edition of Shakspeare, for which — will find money order en- 
When you bave any more bargains of that kind, do not fail to | closed. I consider them wonderfully cheap at the price you are 
let me know. Yours truly, advertising them, and heartily recommend them to any one who 
JOSEPH WILKS, may desire to own a beautiful set of Shakspeare’s works. 
Pastor First Methodist Chureh. Yours truly, FLORENCE HOYT. 


Remember—the regular $10 set in eight handsome volumes awe | large-type edition) for $3.50 ; with 
the distinct understanding that the money will be returned immediately if you are not satisfied. 
We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Eighth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 
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See 
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The Century Co’s Remarkable Announcement! 


A NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
. THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
AND THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 


The two together forming One Superb Work to be called 











Daniel C. Gilman, 
President of Johns 
Hopkins Univer- 
sity: 

This noble work—a 
wonderful combination of 
learning, capital, enthu- 
siasm, and perseverance 
—is a credit to the 
scholarship of this coun- 
try, and to the enterprise 
of those who conceived 
the plan and carried it 
forward. The citations 
are so well chosen that 
I often run through a 
page for the pleasure of 
seeing these illustrations 
of the use of words. 


a 
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C 


Century 


Dictionary 
dil 


Cyclopedia. 
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Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston: 

It is the latest and 
best work on the or- 
thography of tens of 
thousands of proper 
names, it is a pronounc- 
ing dictionary of such 
names, and it is an en- 
cyclopedia of universal 
knowledge about all con- 
ceivable names in these 
half-dozen departments 
of knowledge. . . . No 
book has ever been pub- 
lished that was so valu- 
able and so significant a 
departure for the accom- 
modation of the scholar, 
the student, and the gen- 
eral reader. 





This new edition, revised and brought down to date, and with the addition of hundreds 
of new entries, with all the original pictures and with a:complete set of 
new full-page maps, is now issued 


IN TEN MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES, instead of Seven as heretofore. 
By The Century Co’s New Co-operative Plan 


Subscribers can club together and obtain 
this new edition at WHOLESALE PRICES: 


Cloth Binding. Half Morocco. 
. $7.50 per vol. $9.75 per vol. 








Full Morocco. 


Single Sub., $11.30 per vol. 


Clubs of 10 7.00 * 910 “ 10.56 “ 
Clubs of 100 6.34 “ 830 = 9.60 “ 
Clubs of 1000 488 “ 638 “ 7.38 “ 


Particulars will be furnished upon application by 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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JUST ARRIVED 
FROM PARIS. 


Roman Extracts 





These Sedeanies are acknowledged to be the finest odors ever 
imported, and are put up in the most elegant and tasty style. 


OMAN SMELLING SALTS. 


The new fancy-colored Smelling Salts, superior 

to and unlike om now in the market. 

uet (Lily of the Valley), Lavender, Lilas, 

Hellotrope, Iris, Violet, Rose, Jasmin, 

Royal Peach, Verveine, Peau D’Espagne. 

ROMAN FACE POWDER the Hu in the World. 
OLETTE REINE. 

The most ex ie Violet , now the 
European fad. sed by the nobility and gentry 
generally throughout the Continent. 

When not sold by your dealer, correspond with 

importation Office. 


New York Importation Office, 46 Fest ae tite ft, 


emington 












to the 


Front. 


*? means for Bicycles 


“Remington what it means for 


firearms—the Standard of Excellence. 
Repair shops do not flourish because of 
Remington ‘ mistakes.”’ 
The perfect facilities of the great Remington 
Arms Company are applied to their Bicyc 
Is it strange that 
# Remingtons” are to the Fr ont? 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Ed. Pinaud’s 











BURNETT’S 
COCOAINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 


CURES DANDRUFF, SOOTHES ALL IRRI- 
TATION OF THE SCALP, MAKES THE HAIR 
GROW AND GIVES A BEAUTIFUL LUSTRE. 


PRICE, 50C. AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


The Attention of Ladies 


is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVYT 220 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,’95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy, and are as good 
as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 


For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale enquiries should be addressed, 
THE “SELVyYT” Co., 383 Broadway, New York. 
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HE £olian is an instrument 
upon which a person en- 
tirely without musical train- 
ing can play artistically any 
piece of music ever com- 
posed. When we say ar- 
tistically we mean with per- 
fect “technique,” and with 
that which is the life and 
soul of all music “expres- 
sion.” 

Among lovers of high-class music a de- 
cided prejudice exists against what are 
known as automatic musical instruments. 





SS=zza ee 
SS] Many varieties of these are now made. 
They include music-boxes, orchestrions, and 
numerous mechanical devices in the form of 


attachments to pianos and organs. Some 
of these are clever in their way and not de- 
void of merit, but they lack the qualities 
that recommend an instrument to the cul- 
tured music-lover; and it is a significant 
fact that they have never been able to ob- 
tain recognition and endorsement from 
musicians and critics. 

The £olian should not be confused with 
this class of instruments. It is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is not like any other musical 
instrument. No other instrument possesses 
at once its simplicity and artistic excellence. 
It is unique and represents a new type. 

Our claims for the A¢olian are strong, but 
not stronger than the evidence we offer in 
support of them. The patronage and en- 
dorsements the A£Zolian has received testify 
to its merits. They are its credentials; it 
presents them and asks to be heard in its 
own behalf. 

If you are interested in music you owe it 
to yourself to see and hear this wonderful 
instrument. A complete catalogue will be 
sent to anyone who applies for it. 





DESIGNED By FLEMING, SCHILLER & CARNRICK, N. Y. 
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MROMINENT. PAT- 
RONS OF THE 
AEOLIAN w w 


HIS HOLINESS. POPE LEO XIII. 
HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA 


HER MAJESTY, QUEEN MARIA CRISTINA OF 
SPAIN 


HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS, GRAND DUKE ALEX- 
ANDER MICHAILOVITCH OF RUSSIA 


HER GRACE, THE DUCHESS OF 
PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ OF MEXICO 

PRESIDENT RAFAEL NUNEZ OF U. S. COLOMBIA 
GENERAL EMILIO CALLEJA OF 














DEVON SHIRE 


GOVERNOR 
CUBA 
AND 
PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND 





A LETTER FROM MGR. SATOLLI 
v WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 4, 1894. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 
Gentlemen : 

Shortly after my arrival in America two years ago, I was 
fortunate in hearing in Philadelphia the beautiful music of the 
“ Aeolian” which belonged to His Grace, the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. And with characteristic generosity, he kindly pre- 
sented it to me. It has been daily a source of great pleasure to 
me; and it would be impossible for me to find any more enno- 
bling relief after the serious hours of study and official duties. 

The Grand Aeolian unites the greatest perfection in sweet- 
ness, in variety, and in strength of tones; with marvelous ease 
the most complicated and the most ravishing harmonies can be 
produced. 

This is an age rich in practical inventions ; and these seem to 
be crowned, as it were, by the Aeolian. It will become, I am 
confident, in a short time a most useful element in the intellec- 
tual and moral train‘ng of families, and consequently of the 
greatest utility to soci«ty in general. 

Respectfully yours, 


as BAI 
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AEOLIAN MUSIC 


Practically -~ piece of music ever composed can be obtained for the Zolian. 
0; 


Our different cata 


gues embrace many thousand selections, and new music is con- 


stantly being added. Nothing is needed, therefore, but a slight acquaintance with 


the instrument to open an inexhaustible store of music treasures 


Overtures, Sym- 


phonies, Operas, Oratorios, Concertos, Sonatas, Waltzes, Marches, and Popular and 
Sacred Songs can be rendered in every home with perfect accuracy and all the 


expressive changes of tone and tempo. 


CLASSICAL IGHT OPERA ong 
Moonlight Sonata Beethoven Ermine ° =i her's orus Jakobowski 
Symphony No. 5 ag Chimes of Normandy L aquad of the Bells Planquette 
Fugue in G Minor Bach Bohemian Girl The Heart Bowed Down Balfe 
Fantasie Impromptu Chopin Mikado - A Wandering Minstrel! Sullivan 
Liebestraum_- Liszt Nadijy Selections Chassaigne 
Songs without Words Mendelssohn Fencing Master = De Koven 
Symphony in C - Mozart : : ° 
The E riking - - Schubert-Liszt Sullivan's and De Koven’s-Operas 
Communion in G - . - Batiste DANCE 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saens Ww altz Roses from the South Strauss 
Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein Sylphes Bachmann 
Marche Religieuse Guilmant . Tres Joli Waldteufel 
The Principal Fugues and Chords of Bach Polka Bonne Bouche rz 
ig June Bugs’ Dance Holst 
“ eveRsTU RES — w Gavottee Dolce far Niente Braga 
annhauser - agner alan : all Ma Skelto 
William Tell - - Rossini Gal I . ag — s 
Poet and Peasant Suppe Schottische Pienso en ti Navarro 
Raymond Thomas Mazurka Blue Violet Eilenberg 
Oberon Weber Two Step N. Y. Herald March Rosenfeld 
Overture C omique Op. : 7 Kela Bela Lanciers Erminie Weingarten 
Egmont Beethoven 
Mignon Ambroise Thomas Over 1000 Selections of DanceMusic 
Ruy Blas Mendelssohn 
Zampa_ - Herold Stabat ieee Cujus Animam Rossini 
Stradella Flotow Mass in C yrie Haydn 
Bohemian Girl Balfe Creation fhe Heavens Are Telling Haydn 
And 170 other Overtures Messiah - I Know that my Redeemer L death Handel 
GRAND OPERA Te Deum Laudamus - Jackson 
Tannhauser Evening Star Song Wagner a ~ nee wely. No, : Say ly Night et 
s Dio possenti dio D'Amor Seanad mee aS LOS! n, holy Ge 
é om m n Torn ador’s Song Bizet ; Ave Maria _ Rat : Gounod 
Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo Mascagni Onward Christian S oe oa : 5 —. 
Aida Finale Act 2nd Verdi : San Oe ¥ ae hs 
Les Huguenots Danse Bohemienne Meyerbeer Rock of 4 Hastings 
Lucia di Lammermoor Sextet Donizetti Sale in the Arms of Jesus Doane 
11 Trovatore Miserere Verdi All the Denominational teins 
Lohengrin Wedding March Wagner 
Gotterdammerung Trauermarsch Wagner POPULAR . 
Norma yt pag Bellini Liberty Bell March Sousa 
Martha Ah, so fair Flotow The Wayside Chapel ER, W ilson 
Selections from all the Wagner Operas Soi ten — 7 ; : aes ace 
LIGHT OPERA Angel's Serenade - - - - Braga 
U e ia “ Limited ” Oh, Gallant Soldier Sullivan Waiting - - Millard 
The Queen’s Song Pflueger Creole Love Song . Smith 
Robin Hood Oh, Promise Me De Koven The Volunteer Organist - . Spaulding 
The Tyrolean Nightingale Song Zeller The Wedding of the Lily and the Rose - ac 
Wang A Pretty Girl Morse Swim out, O'Grady - - Tracey 
e - A Summer Night - Little Alabama Coon - - . H. Starr 
Grand Duchess Medley Offenbach Star Spangled Banner - - - Key 
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SELECTED ENDORSEMENTS 
E.YSAYE . . The Celebrated Violinist 
I am glad of an opportunity of expressing my admiration for the olian. The artistic success 


In years tocome, when the AZolian shall have achieved the popularity that it is destined to attain, the art 
of music will owe much to the inventor of this remarkable instrument. 


E.PAUR . . Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra 


I shall be glad to have you add my name to the notable list of musicians and critics who have commended 
your admirable instrument 

I believe that the Aolian is destined to become a most potent factor in the cultivation of the musical taste 
of the people of the world. 

Please accept my hearty wishes for its well-merited success. 


LUIGI ARDITI . . Conductor Adelina Patti Opera Company 


In the production of the Zolian you have achieved a grand success. It is a musical instrument which 
embodies features that will interest everybody, and its use will improve the taste for music, inasmuch as the 
finest music may be heard correctly played at all times and without the aid of accomplished musicians. 

I recognize it as one of the greatest inventions of the present century. 


P.S.GILMORE .. The Famous Band Master 


It affords me much pleasure to give you my approval of your novel and admirable instrument, the 
fEolian. Easy of control and assuming the burden of many years of technical study and labor, it will bring 
into the family circle and familiarize to all a class of music rarely listened to except in the concert hall or 
theatre, and will lead to a higher appreciation and greater love for the “ Divine Art” of music. 


ITALIO CAMPANINI . . The Renowned Tenor 


You ask me to express my opinion of the Zolian. I think the fact that after having used one for several 
months in New York, I became so attached to it that I purchased another for my home in Italy, is the 
strongest evidence of my appreciation of its many excellencies. No one who understands good music can hear 
the Aolian without purchasing one if they can possibly afford it. 


MME. NELLIE MELBA . . Abbey & Grau Opera Company 


When I first heard of the £olian I was unable to understand how a musical instrument requiring no 
technical knowledge on the part of the performer could be artistic from the musician’s standpoint. 1 do not 
think it possible for anyone to understand it unless they do as I did—see it and hear it played. I am sure that 
everyone who does will join me in a hearty endorsement of your truly wonderful instrument. 


JEAN DERESZKE . . Abbey & Grau Opera Company 


I have listened to and examined your remarkable instrument, and was surprised and pleased by it. 
The olian places the best music at the doors of all, and affords a simple means of enjoying and studying 
the conceptions of the masters of music—ancient and modern. 
‘he Zolian is so cleverly constructed that, if the performer can grasp the inspiration of the composer, 
the instrument affords him every facility for interpreting the music with feeling and sentiment 
I take pleasure in wishing you every success. 


ANTON SEIDL . . Director New York Philharmonic Society 


The olian has interested me greatly, so much so that I have no hesitation in saying that I regard it asa 
very useful and meritorious invention. I can readily conceive that it will enable even those who can not play to 
produce on the olian nearly everything to which they wish to listen, for the manual skill that is necessary 
should be easily and quickly enough acquired by everybody. I think I can safely predict a widespread popu- 
larity for this instrument. 


S.B. MILLS . . The Distinguished Pianist and Composer 


To-day for the first time I heard your remarkable instrument. I had always supposed that the Zolian 
was a mere mechanical invention, and, as such, not worthy of serious consideration. Permit me to acknowl- 
edge my error, and to heartily congratulate you on your splendid contribution to the world of music. 

‘he Zolian should be a wonderful educator. “The introduction of such an instrument into the homes of 
the people would do more than any other one thing to cultivate a love for and appreciation of the highest 
grades of music. 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS . . President American College of Musicians 


The £olian is not merely a musicalluxury. It is an accurate educator of the highest order, since it opens 
a way for the introduction into the homes of the world of every species of instrumental and vocal music 
ast technical preparation or labor. In less than ten minutes after an Zolian had been placed in 
ibrary children of ten and twelve years were rendering unaided the overture to Die Meistersinger, the 
lkurenritt "and, — colossal orchestral works with intense delight to themselves and to the enjoyment 
the house. /Eolian affords a grand orchestra for every home 


A. VIANESI . Conductor Grand Opera, Paris 


In expressing my opinion of the Zolian I do so after three months’ intimate acquaintance with the instru- 
ment, having had one in my home for that length of time; I therefore feel myself competent to pass upon its 
merits 

When I first heard the AZolian at your warerooms I was at once greatly interested in it, but it was only 
after becoming thoroughly familiar with its remarkable qualities that I fully realized how important your 
invention is destined to become. 

it will be unnecessary to commend the AZolian to anyone who understands good music ; those who do are 
sure to recognize its value. To those who have not learned to appreciate the beauties of the musical classics, 
I recommend the Zolian as the simplest and best means of cultivating a taste for the works of the best 
composers 

I sincerely wish your company every success. 


ithout the 
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achieved by the 

fEolian has been of 
the most pronounced 
and gratifying char- 
acter Since Herr 
Anton Seidl gave the 
instrument his warm 
approval in 1890 the 

Solan has been 
endorsed by the 
leading musicians of 
this country and 
Europe 

One Sites that 
must impress a ~g 
son in reading the 
testimonial letters 
the Zolian has 
received is that they 
are not couched in 
the ambiguous terms 
that would indicate a 
mere superficial 
knowledge of the 
instrument, but are 
the thoughtful com- 
ments of people 
chevenaiie familiar 
with the subject 
upon which they 
have attempted to 
write. 
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There are five different styles of AZo- 
lians. They vary in price from $210.00 
to $750.00. Sold for cash or moderate 
monthly payments. 

Music for the AZolian costs about the 
same as ordinary sheet music. 

Pianos and organs are taken in ex- 
change for AZolians. Terms and particu- 
lars upon application. 





AEOLIAN VOCALIONS 
We have made arrangements with the 


manufacturers of the celebrated Vocalion 





Organs, for the use of their tone qualities 





in connection Ww vith the £olian, and we are 





prepared to ‘ecu fEolian Vocalions at 





prices ranging from $1200.00 to $5000.00. 





AEOLIAN PIPE-ORGANS 


The olian principle has been success- 





fully adapted to Pipe-organs, and we are 





supplying the famous Farrand & Votey 


Roosevelt Organs with £olian Actions, 





for churches and homes. Prices from $2500 





to $25,000. 











J the preceding pages we have presented in the briefest possible manner a few facts 


about the #olian. Our endeavor has been to arouse your interest and create a 





desire on your part to know more about this unique instrument. 





If we have succeeded in 





doing so we cordially invite you to visit our warerooms, where you can see the olian and 





hear it t played. 


We want everyone to ) feel perfectly free to accept this invitation, especially 








those who have: no idea of purchasing and no interest other than curiosity. 


If you come 





you will be pleased, and if you are pleased you will help us by telling others. The 








f£olian is on exhibition at all hours of the day. 








NEW YORK 
LONDON 225 Regent St. MELBOURNE Australi 
GEO. WHIGHT & CO. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY japez CARNEGIE & ‘SONS 
General Agents 18 West 23d St. 


The M. Steinert & Sons Co., Cor. Boylston and Tremont Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 
The M. Steinert & Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
va si Lowell, Mass. 
sd - New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Messrs. Cluett & Sons, No. 49 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
No. 263 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
D.H Baldwin & Co., No. ah W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
No. 20 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 
. No. 95 N. Pa. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
as No. 236 4th Ave., " Louisville, . 
Cc = Heppe & Son, No. 1117 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 
Kohler & Chase, No. 26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. Grunewald & Co., No. 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


Sanders & Stayman, No. 13 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
No. 934 F St., W ashington, ) Ua 
ey Music Co., No. 101 sth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Schwankovsky, No. 238 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 
The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., No. 371 Sonatas St., Cleveland, O 
F. Knoll, No. 45 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Whitney & Currier a No. 219 Sadfl St., Toledo, O. 
Lange & Minton, No. 320 N. 3d St., Burlington, Ta. 
The Knight-Campbell Music Co., 16th & Cal. Sts., Denver, Col. 

J. W. Jenkins Sons Co., No. g21 Main S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aint Goggan & Bro., No. 2124 Market St., Galveston, Tex. 

J. W. Martin & Bro., No. 73 State St., Rochester, N. J. 

The Pratte Piano Co., No. 1676 Notre Dame St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

A. B. Campbell & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hugh Thomas, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Geo. N. Conklin, Marquette, Mich. 

J. A. Read, Dayton, O. 

L. E. Jansen, Bunker Hill, Ill. 

Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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baby growth 


The baby’s mission is growth. 
To that little bundle of love, half | 
trick, half dream, every added 
ounce of flesh means added happi- 
ness and comfort! Fat is the sig- | 
nal of perfect health, comfort, 
good-nature, baby beauty. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 

















the Home Cooking 
is the best, as everybody knows; or it would 
be, if housekeepers would only use the aids 


hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
is the easiest fat-food baby can which modern science has provided. The best 
cooks the world around know that there is noth- 


have, in the easiest form. It sup- ing like 
plics just what he cannot get in his) } § settee Companys 


ordinary food, and helps him over 
the weak places to perfect growth. Extract of Beef 


For the growing child it 1s growth. 





to strengthen and flavor soups, sauces and made 


50 cents and $1.00 dishes. 
SCOTT & BOWNE Miss Maria Parloa tells you how to use 
it in a neat cook book. 
Chemists - - New York Send a postal to 


A beautifully colored copy of “‘ Wonpgrs oF THE Dzsp,” tobehad | Ligsic Co., P.O. Box 2718, New York. 
for the asking, Frre. 
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When -you write, please meution ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 2 
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 VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


In 





- Is acknowledged by scientists the best curative agent yet 
4¢ discovered for Nervous Prostration, Brain Exhaustion, 
- impairment of bodily or mental functions, and for the 
prevention of these conditions. 






Vitalized Thosphites is a highly concentrated white powder from the 
brain of the ox, and the embryo of wheat, first formulated by Prof. Percy 
N more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug, 


Endorsed by leading physicians and 
the world’s best brain-workers. Prepared only by b 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 
Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND HAY-FEVER CURKE.—The best remedy in existence. By mail, 50 cents. 





How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Pearline, when 
they see a woman washing in the old-fashioned 

4, way with soap—rubbing the clothes to pieces, 
* >) «rubbing away her strength, wearing herself 


Ss % out over the washboard! To these Pearl- 





ine women, fresh from easy washing, she 
seems to ‘‘wear a fool’s cap unawares.” 
Everything’s in favor of Pearline— 


—<_ easier work, quicker work, better 
work, safety, economy. There’s 
not one thing against it. What’s 

NS the use of washing in the hardest 


way, when it costs more money ? 489 














“Stop selling consumers and we will 
LL = . give you $30,000 trade a year.’’—But 
iba we still sell to consumers! Order 
GRe H direct of us. 
a <= a This jack knife is cheap at 75¢.; 
has same steel, temper and warrant 
that our $2 razor has; well made, 
| strong; sample sent post-paid for 
8c.; 5 for #2. Stock knife, 3 
blades, ®1. The lower cut shows 
2 , **CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S PET,” 
in chamois case. Knife has 3 blades (one is a file), pearl handle, silver 
ends, highest finish, and tested temper 
Price, in case, post-paid, $1.50 ; plainer 3 
blade, equally good, $1.00; elegant, : 
blade, pearl, $1.00; lady’s 2 blade, 
— 7sc. Fine concave razor, $2.00; 
st strop, 50c., post-paid, 
Send for So-page Sree list, and “* How 
to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & CROSH, 
77 A ST., TOLEDO, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” __ — 









RAZ OR STEFL A LEADING JOBBER (we almost said ROBBER) writes us: 
ii SS =, 
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Silver Plate that Wears. 


«MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co.” 
— ROGERS BROS.” 


For half a century we have been 
making ‘plate that wears,” and any 
article bearing our mark can be de- 
pended upon, wherever found. 









(SAVOY BREAD FORK.) 


If your dealer does not keep our goods, 
write us and we will advise you where they 
can be obtained. Please mention this pafer. 





Trade- mark on spoons, forks, etc. 


**1847"" is the important mark. 


TRADE MARK Trade. -mark on tea sets, 
1347ROGERS BROS# gake baskets, toilet and 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MERIDEN, Conn. NEw YORK, 208 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 147 State St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 134 Sutter St. HAMILTON, Ontario. LONDON, ‘England. 


Chafing Dish Recipe Book Free on Application. 




















The only store in the world 
devoted exclusively to 


Cut G lass We have endeavored to make 


our new BRANCH STORE at 
915 Broadway (near 21st Street) 
something like what a crystal showroom should be. We take 
pleasure in inviting the public to view the result of our efforts. 
For those who cannot come, 


we have prepared a pamphlet, Dor flinger 'S 


which we shall be glad to 


send on request. American 
C. DORFLINGER & SONS, Cut Glass 


915 Broadway (near 21st Street), NEW YORK. 








™ , When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
Fr — 
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SILVERWARE AND DIAMONDS | 


PHENOMENALLY REDUCED PRICES. ie 
Send for our /ilustrated Catalogue. 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE, AND 
JEWELRY. 
Solid-Silver 
Saratoga-Chip Server, 
Handsomely 


Cased, 
$10.00. 










This is the best value 
ever offered in a dia- 
mond ring for $25.00. 
® Send for size-card, We 
will send a number at 
any price desired for 
selection, when ref- 
erence is given. 





Old Gold Jewel- 
ry and Silverware, 
worn or passe, accu- 
mulates in every 
household, We will 
purchase yours for 
its intrinsic or melt- 
ing value (we assay 
monthly), or will 
credit you on ac- 
count in exchange 
for more service- 
able articles. Send 
by registered mail 
or express. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


17 Union Square, New York. 


















il 
A Silver Ln / 


SPOONS —<“%y 
AND FORKS 


cas are guaranteed for...... 


‘Twenty-Five Years. 


Each article stamped on the back. 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 









Patented. 
Salesrooms 2 Maiden T.ane (second door from Broadway, N. Y.) 
A complete line of Solid Silver novelties and plate to be seen. 





“XIV” 


mark for 





is the 
EXTRA SECTIONAL PLATE 


and on spoons and forks means more 






silver oz the wearing points. 
Not the same as Inlaid, 







however. 








haem 
Chafting Disthe. 


ov 
Le Wiutth Sr 





Unique Silver-Plate 
Bouquet Holder, Free. 


Send your's and your best friend's ad- 
dress for a copy of Blue Book, handsom 
est published. History and meaning pf 
all jewels, recipes for cleaning and car 
ing for gold, silver, and precious stones, 
besides other valuable and trustworthy information. 


Oskamp, Nolting & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





It costs you nothing. 
You will prize it. 


You can now grasp a fortune. A new guide to 
rapid wealth, with 240 fine engravings, sent free 
to any person. This is a chance of a lifetime. Write 


It will interest you. { 


443 Vine Street, 





at once. LYNN & CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 





—_ i Heavy rolled gold, filled. Ex- 
quisite design with 3 turquoise 
stones. Sample, by mail, 29c., 
including our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Circulars. 
N. Y. SPECIALTY CO.. 
252 Broadway, N. Y 









a EO) 
_FURNITURE §3 


(1). Because this firm have iy a joyed the reputa- 
tion of keeping only the best Furniture that can be 
produces. bot WT and inet fone (2). Be 
7” cause their assortments are unequa ; (8). Reca 
i their prices are the lowest at which goods of standard 





4 can 1d. 
RJ. HORNER & CO., 61-65 West 23d Street 
TF, ~ en a 
When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


er 





yy 


4% 
é 

Latest productions in Dining Room, Bedroom, Parlor, 
Qrewieg Room, Library and Hall Furniture—Venetian I 

Carved Furniture—NoveltiesinImported Furniture W hite 
and Gold Enameled Furniture——Enameled and Brass Bed- [{\ 

steads——English Brass Bedsteads (75 patterns); Maple 
and Bamboo Furniture——Restful Easy Chairs and Set | 
tees——Smoking and Billiard Room Furniture——Everythini 4 
for city or countrv homes——Eight spacious floors—. \ 
\ 


prices in plain figures. 
» New York. 
SSO... —< 
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© 00 A MAN are) 
May do that which creates a desire in the minds of 
everybody as to what he looks like. Therefore 
I appear personally to thank you for the im- 
mense quantities of 


BUTTERMILK Toilet Soap 


You have used, Ihave made it the effort of my 
life to make it the best soap in the world for the 


Complexion and Toilet. 


I think I have succeeded and want to assure 
you that no effort or wanes Se spared to 
make it the PUREST and BEST until the end 
of time Always see that our firm name 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
Chicago, 
Is on the package and you will have the 
Genuine. Beware of imitations. 











When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Eloquence of Daniel Webster 


could not present so for- 








cible an argument in favor 
of the Standard Porcelain- 
Lined Bath, as is afforded 
by the article itself as seen 
in daily use. Its own 
simple story of Absolute 





Perfection is stamped on 
every inch of surface: the acme of all that is Clean, Sanitary, Durable, 
Comfortable, Handsome, and otherwise desirable in a Bath Tub. 

When you find our trade-mark, “S.M.Co.,” on the bottom, you 
will know the tub is guaranteed. Catalogue free. 


Samples may be seen at our Show-rooms : 
8 East 42d Street, New York. 
31 Dearborn Street, Chicago. STAN DARD M FG. CO., 
8 and 10 St. John Street, Montreal. 
531-533 Wood Street, Pittsburg. Box 1454 C, Pirtssure, Pa. 





' Dont SWEEP === ex? THeWwO DER - BURNER 










THE 


NEW Woman 
Sweeps Hard and Soft j LiGHT THAN THE USUAL ; 
Carpets, hoR thes, er ror Cr) 
MEA 
Bare aL loors, gILLUMINATION ASTHE [ge saad SENT PREPAID 
SW, USUAL BURNER [mm ] For 25*, 6 For $1.90 _ 
EEPERETTE + 


ie %5Y0 uk USA AE o 1 STAMPS OR oTHERT 


F, ENTS WANT 





ALL DEALERS Pac 427 WALNUT 
SWEEPERETTE C0., Grand Rapids, Mich. | en CTICAL N NOVELTY co PHILA. PA. T 


Do hag Use Water ? 
Do You Want It Every Day? 


Only the best pump will meet this want. The best ones are the 
RIDER AND ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPS. 


Is a record of twenty years proof enough? They are not the 

“cheapest.” The best of anything is ever cheapest in first 
cost. But you do not buy pumps every day, and in the ‘‘long 
run” the lowest priced things are not always the cheapest. Any 
boy can run our engines and under all circumstances they are 
absolutely safe. If interested send for catalogue ‘‘T” and 
state conditions under which your pump will have to work. 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 
86 Lake Street, Chicago. 37 Dey Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CLARKE & CO. 


859 — Broadway — 859 


NEW YORK. 
TWO DOORS ABOVE 11TH ST. 





Importers of Diamonds and 
Manufacturers of Fine Jewelry 


Our elegant display of Diamonds and other precious 
stones of the finest grades, mounted in the most unique 
and elegant designs, cannot be surpassed. 

These are a few of our Specialties: 


$25. 







licate tints of pink, light green, or blue 
\ “and white, wi of pint tracing, 444 in. high, 
33¢ in. across feet. Only 1.80 € 
Send for our 199-page Illustrated Cata- 





5 E anyway—it's free; ) 
‘ wy N Ds r Finest selected pure white Diamonds — = 
pure white genuine amon and genuine Opal or Turquoise y —_— o 
aud Pearls of the finest grade. . conte. . S x 7 <(¢ KZ 5) 
NAG) 
, : . DVS) y 
You will also find our Colossal Stock of GOLD and SILVER 50-52 VUSFIOS 


WATCHES, fine GOLD JEWELRY, and SILVER NOVEL- 
TIES of the newest and choicest design, ot attractive prices. W. 22nd. St. N VY. jy 7 re B Il A 
enone ~~ ellevue Ave. 
Send for our new Catalogue, with illustrations of CFVTO® ZB Newport, RI. 


everything new and beautiful, Tt will be sent free 
of charge on application. 








SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Gold and Silver Smiths 


Thinking of the Holidays 


sets you thinking of the presents you will give; and we have 
been thinking of what will best supply your needs, with 
the result that our this years assortment of Precious Stones, 
Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver 
Mounted Leather Goods, etc., is the largest and most 
varied we have ever shown. Inspection or correspondence 
invited. Goods sent on approval to responsible parties. 


Samples of Wedding Invitations, worded 


and engraved in the latest form ' and Cor State & Jackson Sts 
style, sent on application. CHICAGO 
36 Ave de l’Opera 
PARIS 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan." 
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The Artistic American House is a Shingled House Stained with 





DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
| ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 


Moss Green, Wood Browns, and Dull 
Reds are the velvety colors, 





Send for sample lnnetie to 
ij) DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston. 





The following Firms act as our Agents: 


li. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New-York City, N. Y. 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE L. J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Going 





House at Brookline. Hartwell & Richardson, Architects, Boston, 






















































Wintel: Build 
\ ; A 
Fase nan 4avi, Home? 


If you are, begin right. Get our beautiful book of 
Designs and Plans, 


English Twin :) “ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 


Richly illustrated — entirely new. The most unique 


and Other Beds, of Brass and book published. 10c, in ver pays for it. 
loon in unique designs. These GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Box 26, Knoxville, Tenn. 
bedsteads add beauty and cheer- a ee 


fulness to the bed-chamber. They Yes, but why ? 
are of English manufacture, and 
unsurpassed. We have satisfactory answers and how ? 


ee — —— for both these questions. 
Catalogues and Price-Lists on Application. We can let in a flood of light on the subject of 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, Newvore” =| 2° Moors Your hardwood foors ar 


? S. C. JOHNSON, _ crying for our wax. 
ENGLAND :—Lonpon.—BIRMINGHAM. Manufacturer, Paint and oil dealers keep it. 
Racine, Wis. 


Soapine DID IT! 


Is what people naturally say when they see anything clean and 
attractive upon the person or in the household—in fact everything 
in every place is poriectiy cleansed and sweetened by using Soapine. 
Use it alone, nothing else is needed—nothing half so good as Soapine. 
It relieves you of ali hard workin washing. A WHALE on every package. 
It is Kendall Mfg. Co.’s Trade Mark. Established 1827. Providence, R. I. 


ein thin Soapine oe 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
























































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For 40c a Gallon 


you can buy some of the most beautiful “ weather- 
beaten brown” shades of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains ; 


others at only 60c and 75c. Good paint costs $1.25, 
and the best paint is not fit for shingles—it seals the _, 
pores and the inner moisture rots the wood. Creo- = 
sote tans the albuminous part of the wood and 
makes it everlasting. 


Send for Samples of 22 Shades on Wood, and Colored Sketches of Houses. 


CORDON & BRACDON * 
ARCH'T'S. ore 












| eee | Samuel Cabot, soe manutacturer, 
Agents at all Central Points. 76 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. _ 








Never cracks, chips, 

or breaks on being 
touched. It makes a 
house warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in sum- 
mer, because it is non- 
porous and a non-con- 
ductor of heat or cold. 
Dampness is unknown, 
as it does not absorb 
moisture, nor retain it 
by change of tempera- 
ture as plastering does, 


























thereby saving doctor 
the bills. It will save 20 t 
ONLY per cent. on the fuel t 
‘ bills as compared with |p 
substitute plastering, owing to its |& 
’ for being a non-conductor |f 
and best designs of houses call for Au 
FIREPLACE MANTELSe\® plastering |" : 
P Try it when you build |¥ 
a house, store, factory, or ; 
C in the yy or |B 
made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK, market wing ay Ag 
use . : t 
because they are far better than other kinds and meet : " 
every requirement. Are easily set and cost no more. 4 
We make them of Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Northwestern Compo-Board Co., 4 
Gray Brick, at prices from $14.00 upwards. Send Io Lock Box 424. Minneapolis, Minnesota. t 
cents for our sketch-book containing 40 designs. Southern Compo-Board Co., x) 
1 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., fy | 26th Ave. & Railway St. ‘! 
4 Liberty Square, - - Boston, Mass. oF 








Northrop’s 


STAMPED 
* STEEL.. ” 


Ceilings. — _ DESIGNS 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for All Classes of Buildings. 
Send for catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 39 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 




















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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pallens ideal 
il sealer 
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Others try to imitate our designs 
because for four years 


ane s Ideal 


Everybody’s 
Ideal 


They om cannot infringe our Patent Cone and 


Flue Principle for creating and distributing heat 
entirely separate from the flame... 
Oil Tank is Solid Brass 
Steam Tested 


-) ~=...When you buy an Oil Heater 
Reve, = to the inside—the vital part 


ae | [f/x have been m having sick- 
ness in the house and have 
your IDEAL OIL HEATER 
most satisfactory results. 
It given a steady, 
even warmth to wo 
night air without 
ing off any smell w at. 
ever. We have had two 
other kinds of Oil Heat- 
ers, but could not use 
under similar 
conditions because of 
the i ‘eaaeaaas odor 





im oe with 


We like the “Ideal” 
(better and better the 
more we use it, and we 
wouldn’t know how to 
keep house y= it. 


—Eben E. Rexford. 
Floral Editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


1 Price $12.20 
Freight Paid. 
If not found as 
represented 
——_ 
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Gauge Your 
House Heat. 


There’s no need of shivering 
one moment and sweltering 
the next. Our 


Automatic 
Regulator 


For Hot-Air Furnaces, 
Steam or Hot Water Heaters, 
Gas and Steam Valves, etc. 


te 
™ <Y 
‘ 





is a perfect controller of temperature. 
We want everyone to send for our 
free catalogue. 
Wm. R. Sweatt, Sec’y, 


ELECTRIC HEAT REGULATOR CO., 
26th St. and L Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Pocket 


of the pencil- wise man has no room for any but 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. The easiest 
and smoothest marking pencils with the tough- 
est leads that pencil makers know how to make. 
Writers, book-keepers, students, —. all find 
in the different grades and numbers of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


the ones exactly suited to their needs. 
If dealer does not keep them, send 16 cents for pencils 





= 104 
\ Lake Street, 
t = 
—— Chicago, 
NSS mu. 

















worth double the money. 
ll JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N.J. | 
=] 














When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 

















Colonial Houses, new for ‘‘ 95,” in the beautiful Colonial style, and showing a number of kindred designs 
in “Italian Renaissance” and “Early French.” Range of cost, $3200 to $15,000. Price by mail, - - §2.00 
Artistic One-Story Houses, contains attractive, picturesque houses for seashore, forest, or mountain. 
2 Range of cost, $300 to $3000, price $2.00. % Low-Cost Barns and Stables, $350 and upwards, .50 
Rensible Lew-Cost Houses—monern designs; Vol. A—designs from §1800 to $3000, price $1.00; Vol. B—designs from $9000, price 1.00 
Address CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 62 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


bbhbbobobobhbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbibibbbbbbbiohirbhbhihbbhbbhbbbhihiitr 
vvyVvvVvVvVvVVvVYVYVYVYVYVvVYVYYVYYVYVYVVYVYVYVYYWYYeYwwrrrrrrvrervrvrvrvrvrvrvree,? 


COOL DAY during the early Fall cause many a cold, resulting 
in serious sickness, Avoid this risk by getting a 


BANNER OIL HEATER *S: 


‘ ; Satisfacti teedormoney 4 
Will heat a room from 15 to 20 ft. No Odor! SS es leet te 4 
na ga a oye = ry meen dealers will send, charges paid, 4 
vere wea er. . ‘ur paten ou e- on receipt of 2 Our book o' 4 
dram gives twice the radiation of No Smoke ! Points Fe lamps free. 4 


any oil heater made. Indicator 4 
Tue Prume & Atwoop 




















inches HIGH 





2 Fear 3 





— —= = oil in fount 
nside feed wick. burns oil! ti ® Chi 
exhausted. Outside ratchet con- 0 mney Mre. Co, NEW vor« 
trols flame perfectly. Handsomely ¢ BOSTON 


: mad d the only heater that does Factories : CHICAG 
° ° not waeeghee diene, ; to Br eak ! Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








_- Mother 


~ 






has no fear for the baby with a 


Powers 
Temperature 
Regulator 


» a) a '@ in charge of the heating apparatus, for 
eee 4 4 the house is never overheated or chilled. 


BOOK FREE. 


45 Oliver St., Boston, THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
607 Union Trust Bldg, St. Louis. 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. (Main Office) 














PAT, DEC. 8, 1891, 


Smoky Chimneys——_- 
Can be effectually cured by the 


“STAR” Ventilator 


f We can offer valuable 
i advice on Ventilation 
1 . es and have a book and 
ACME WIRE li le some circulars. All Free. 


PARTITION RACKS Merchant & Co., inc., 
517 AKCH ST., - PHILADELPHIA. 


Are clean, light, strong, graceful ; collect no dust, harbor no 
vermin, utilize space. The best pigeon hole cases for many 
purposes ever made. Fitted with boxes if wanted. Carriedin 
Stock and made to order. Send for circular and price list. 














Also Manufacturers of 
Desks, Fili Cabinets id -. 
Office Furniture and Fixtures. DO Your Own SAVE Money! 


Make money printing for others 


THE GLOBE CO., '-Printine By ee 





| $5 PRESS for cards 
Eastern Branch : | circulars, &c. Size for young. Catalogue free of presses, 
42 Beaver St., NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. | small newspaper $40. type. paper, &c., from factory. 


KELSEY & CU., MERIDEN, CONN. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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HYDRAULIO, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 

PATENT STEEL SCREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 2 
PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK. 











BOSTON, 
53 State Street, 
ATLANTA, Ga., 
Inman Building, 


NEW YORK, 
92 and 94 Liberty Street. 
DETROIT, 
Hedges Building. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert Street. 


The total depravity of inanimate 
objects 1s best exemplified in a 
shade roller that stutters, A balky 
horse can’t be half as contrary. 

Just why anybody buys such 
rollers nobody else can tell. As 
James Whitcomb Riley says, “ It’s 
jest as cheap and easy to rejoice” 
@ — in the possession and use of 


HARTSHORN’S 
SHADE 
ROLLERS 


aut SEL 





See that Stew- 
art Hartshorn’s 
autograph is on 
the label. 


Sa SD Se 








MNelps for 
the Help. 


Cook will save much time and get far better 
results, if she has the assistance of these 
: labor savers. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper 


a> TINNED -@ 
The only perfect chop- 
) per of meats for all pur- 
poses, as well as peppers, 
cocoanut, corn for fritters, etc. Doesn’t 
grind or tear. All sizes. Family size, $3.00. 


ENTERPRISE 


Raisin Seeder 


_ ta TINNED -@a 
Simply constructed, eas- 
ily adjusted. Does its 
work rapidly and effect- 
ually without waste. So  $ 
inexpensive that you can’t afford to be with- 
out it. Small size, $1.00. Largesize, $2.50. 


At all dealers in kitchen goods. Write for catalogue of these and 
many other helpful devices. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 3d & Dauphin Sts. Phiia. 























A Necessity to Housewives. 


THE NEW TRIUMPH 
Meat Cutter. 








Excels all Others in These Respects : 


Is durable. 
Easy to operate. 
Can be very quickly washed. 
Cutting parts are forged steel 


And can be cheaply and easily replaced. 
s Nerepep sy Every HouskKEEPER 
For preparing cold Ham for the table, 
For making Beef or Veal Loaf, 
For cutting tough Beef Steak, 
For making Croquettes 
or Mince Pies. 
How often does your butcher wash his Meat Cutter? 
Buy your own and know that it is clean. 
To wash the New Triumph is as easy as to wash 
FOUR PRESERVE DISHES. 
To wash any other is as hard as to wash 
TWO GRIDIRONS. 
If your dealer does not keep it, write for circular and address 
of agent to 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., 
Southington, Conn. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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A LIGHTED LAMP IS LIKE 
KINDLING THE FIRE 
%€ WITH KEROSENE. 





Blowing Out 


It’s safe until you have an explosion. Don’t Blow. Use an 
EAGLE BURNER with Boland Automatic Extinguisher. 
4 You can turn out the light as easily as gas, without smoke, odor, or 
danger. Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evaporating. Gives 
one-third more light than any common burner. Ask your grocer or 
dealer, or we will send post-paid on receipt of price. y 
No. 1, or A, 15 cents. 
No. 2, or B, 20 cents. 
No. 3, or D, 25 cents. 
THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 


Room 418, 49 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























WALL PAPER 


ap FREE from the factories not controlled by the 








all Paper Trust, at prices fully 30¢lower than ethers. 
White Blanks that retail at 10c., ge: a roll. 
New Lustres — 
ry Golds 

a = oh 


DEALERS feneer Pare ‘SISCOUNT 


The Pa. chk 4g ay = 4% the U. 8S. 


932-934 Market Street ELP 
418 Arch Street. : i PRILAD waa. 


ALL PAPER 


sampis‘on application = RE E. 


Beautiful Ge ae Bk og 5e. lece up. igs beg reo large sample 
S now ready all trade, Pr 


y for} © $1.< 
CHAS. M.'N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St, Phila., Pa. 








PARQUET FLOORS 


For Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, Offices, etc. 
ECYPTIAN FRET WORK, GRILLES, ETC. 
J. W. BOUGHTON, 1413 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BRANCHES :—No. 3 W. 23d Street, New York ; — Fulton Street, Brooklyn ‘ 
201 Tremont Street, Bosto' 
Send for book of designs to tle iagest manufacturer. 





SACENDORPH’'S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and ) *vipted 
SIDE WALL FINISH. “A 


Churches. 
Catalogue, prices, and wy on application. 
THE PENN I "TRON | ROOFING & ( 
3d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEES 


‘Boynton 





ee 


The Boynton Furnace Co., } 33 2nd 5? bane 


CALAIS INES 


We want you to get the name Boynton 
so impressed on your mind that when in 
want of heating or cooking apparatus you 
cannot forget that we are in the business, 
and have been for about 50 years. Goods 
for sale by best dealers all over the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating appar- 
atus. It will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


Seesieceet| ® 


207 and 209 A tag A se New-York- 
, Chicago. 


. 
When een write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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‘ALFRED PEATS © 


PRIZE 


WALL PAPERS. 


If you will send us a description of the different rooms you have to 
paper, their height, what they are used for and color effect desired, we 
will send you samples of the newest papers, with borders and ceilings to 
match (within the price you wish to pay), specially selected by our ex peri- 
enced decorators, for each room. Or, if we have an agent near you, we 
will have him call and show you our full line of samples from large sample 
books. We will also send you our 


“Guide How to Paper and 
Economy in Home Decoration,” 


all free with no obligation or expense on your part. 
We sell eee direct to consumers than any other five dealers in the 
United States, and it is new styles and low prices that does it. 
We have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand Made Papers, Pressed Papers, 
Varnished Relief Papers, Imported English and French papers, etc., but it is 
our $1000 Prize Design Papers that are most often selected. They are 
Exclusive Patterns, and can only be obtained of us or our agents. 
In addition to the Prize Designs, we have over one million rolls 
of other patterns to select from. No one can compete with us 
in quality or price. 






























PRICES: 
Prize Design Patterns, - - 1s to 30 cts per roll 
12% to 14 “ 


Beautiful Embossed Gold Paper, ~« to to ag ** os 


Beautiful Color and Gold Paper, 6tois “ ss 
Good Gold Paper, ° - . gs“ “ 
Good Kitchen Paper, - ° 3% “ 


MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability, to solicit orders 
for our wall papers on good commission. We charge $1.00 for large 
sample books. Good references are always required. 


Send to nearest address 












‘tewrorn ALFRED PEATS ' "eit" *"* 


When you write, please mention “lhe Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


" uqua” O11 Heater FREE 
@hautat ares, “Sweet: M ome” Soap 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, 
Round Wick, Brass Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. Holds one gallon, which 
burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, 
and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps only. All mid- 
dlemen's profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The manufacturer alone adds 
Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves 
you half the regular retail prices. Thousandsof readers of this paper know these facts, 


a@~ Subscribers to this paper may use the Goods 3O days before Bill is due. 





Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—butif youremit peignt, . 81 inches. 
in advance, you will reccive in addition to all extras named, a nice present forthe Dia. of Drum,8kK “ 
lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money willbe Weight, . . 12 Ibs. 


refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Heater does not prove all 
expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
RARRRR RRR RRR RRR RP 











mo Fine Meerschaum and Briar Pipes. 











$20.00 
vweevevces 


(You get the Heater Gratis.) 


Endorsed by Physicians. 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 | 14 DOZ. LARKIN TAR SOAP 45 
Enough to last an average Infallible Preventive of dan- F > 
family one full year. For all druff. Unequaled for wash- Ce] 
laundry and household pur- ing ladies’ hair. 2 2 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP... . 45 f 3 = 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP -70 DJESKA 
* A perfect soap for flannels. a poe, * ee = “age” 30 z s 
9 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POW- Delicate, refined, popular, “ 
DER (fullibs.) . . . . 90 lasting. & Q 
¢ Anunequaledlaundryluxury. 1z MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 & 5 
“yr pee COMPLEX- 60 Soothing. Cureschapped skin ° 3 
Exquisite for ladiesand chil: “ | + BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH || ? % 3 
dren. A matchless beautifier. Preserves the teeth, havdens 
14) pes. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE 20 the gums,sweetensthe breath \e 
° > - ° ee 4 ‘. 1 PET. SPANISH ROSE SACHET -20 
*forLeT SOAP. “~~ 95 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING 
* 14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE iggy oe le ag ene 
TOILET SOAP. . . ° .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT 
il RETAIL, COST . . . . $10.00 
a 10 00 HEATER, WORTH AT RITAIL 10.00 
for . . 





. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Oil Heater, upon your own conditions, viz. : 
If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Heater entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 





F. W. KALDENBERG’S SONS 


2&4 E. 17th St., Cor. 5th Ave., New York. 








E would like to make the acquaintance of every “ Lover of 
the Pipe”; to accomplish this result, we will send, pre- 








paid, this favorite ‘* Cosmopolitan Pipe.”’ 
Mounted, and Sterling Silver Band, on receipt of One Dollar, 
which is one-half the regular price. 


When you write, please 


AMBER MOUTHPIECE --STERLING SILVER BAND- 


“The C 


Finest Briar, Amber 


















-BEST FRENCH BRIAR. 


” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 











jf / _ A delightful tlend of St. James Parish, Louisiana, 

Y] f/ Perique, Genuine Imported Turkish, Extra Bright 

/ Plug Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros.’ Celebrated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 


MARBURG BROS. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. SUCCESSOR, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Address your Boxes, Barrels, 





ius. KOCHENDARFER 
* MARKING PEN. 


Discard the old-fashioned marking brush and ink-pot. This is 
quicker, surer, and easier; will last a life-time, and don’t re- 
quire am artist to operate. Hard rubber, steel ball, acts auto- 
matically amd mever leaks. Agents given exclusive territory. 
Send $1.50forsample. The Kochendarfer Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


A Billiard Room, 








FOR RESIDENCE OR CLUB, 
is not such an expensive affair as 
some may imagine. Ourcomplete 
catalogue of Tables, Cues, Bowling 
Alleys. Balls, Pins and other 4 
plies may induce you toindulgein 
the luxury of a billiard room. 

Write for the Catalogue to...... 
B. A, STEVENS, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Lucas & A Sts., Toledo,O. 


WALL PAPERS 


Artistic Designs for Fall. A hundred elegant sam- 
ples sent free on request. Prices from 3c. a Roll up. 


Sample books foe eer hangers. Agents wanted. 
2. 


Write for par 


WOLF BROS., BROOKLYN, New York. 
00D METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send fer Catalogues— ‘ 
A—Wood-working- Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
296 Water St., Seneca Falls, W,Y. 

















Bales and Packages with the | 
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When you see the stamp B. & H. on a 
lamp, you can rest assured that you are 
getting the best. Our reputation for 
making the finest D neuen work will 
always be maintain 

“Little Book” sent free on application, 
telling more about the lamps and also giv- 
ing an idea of our very complete and 
beautiful line of Gas and Electric Light 
Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
M 


ERIDEN, CONN. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


~ 
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LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 






HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundie, 
xo in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail 
for 25 Cents. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


When you write, please mention ‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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ge 5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s—,.""" ° 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
A Breakfast for 10 Cents. 


| Bea rdsle eys 


—=Shredded 


=== lodfish 


A beautiful silk-like preparation of codfish; clean, sweet, 
wholesome; “picked up” by a new process, which 
preserves both flavor and fibre. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, therefore creates no 
odor. 10 cents a package —of grocers. 






























































ORIGINATED AND PREPARED BY 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 & 180 WEST ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 








Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 


Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
mss ae and oenenes. 
rs Send 5c. for sample e. ( 
7 Beeman Chemical Go. eDeliiousness al 
8 Lako St., Cleveland, 0. ForSale at ourStoresaby Grocers 2 
Papen Gaonton Cum. everywhere a4 





ASK For LerZ Ve 








sS*&CAN?T RALL OFF ?*? 


WwW Ri Anch G dE 
oer WET J GEORGEN, Optician, MAGIC LANTERNS WANTED suezen sate 























82 mene’ ‘asa ‘treet. + Agent. HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phils., Pa. 
i AIDS DIGESTION. IMPROVES THE APPETITE. GLEARS THE THROAT. ° 
jj Established 1869, Capital y1,000,000.00. Patented 1871. ' 





- 
i CHEW ING GUM. 

= /dams & Sons are the originators of the now world.famed Chewing Gums. ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS. ‘ 
u 'e the coupons in each Five-cent ' 
u ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 
| CHICAGO, IT. TORONTO, ONT. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LONDON, ENG. § 
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When you write, please mention “ ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SEND 10 CENTS THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
IN STAMPS FOR 
SAMPLE PACKAGE. 95 Peart St., Boston, Mass. 
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93, COOK S00R 





For shortening, 
never use more than 


“a 
= two-thirds as much Cotto- 
(Kener Se lene as you would of lard. ' 
gy When frying with Cottolene, 
Z always put it in a cold pan, heat- 
ing it withthe pan. Cottolene pro- 
se duces the best results when very 
hot, but as it reaches the cooking 
for usin lene is sold everywhere in tins, 
with trade-marks—‘‘ Cottolenec’’ and 
= steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath— 
on every tin. 
0! 10 ene 3 The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Phila- 


Srteerpiesr 


should be taken not to let it burn— 
when hot enough, it will delicately 
brown a bit of bread in half a min- 
ute. Follow these directions in us- 
ing Cottolene, and lard will never 
again be permitted in your kitchen 
or in your food. Genuine Cotto- 


Dinan fy LL 


/ 


Dibeereeneeeed 
/} 
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point much sooner than lard, care 
delphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 











When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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EVERYBODY SAYS 


“BLUE LABEL” 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


THE BEST KETCHUP MADE. 





Is 





SOLD IN BOTTLES 
BY ALL DEALERS. 


IF YOUR GROCER CAN’T SUPPLY YOU, 
WRITE US FOR PRICED CATALOG AND 
BOOKLET, ‘' FROM TREE TO TABLE,’’ 
DESCRIPTIVE OF OUR FULL LINE 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TICKLES 


THE PALATE, AMERICAN ca = A 
CLUB HOUSE CHEESE 


is a soft, rich cheese, unexcelled for lunch or dinner in private 
houses, clubs, restaurants, and hotels. Put up in hermetically 
sealed glass j jars, it is especially adapted for traveling or excur- 
sion luncheons. 

















TAADE MARK REGISTERED DEO. 20, 1891. 


A full-size jar will be sent to any point in the United States, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


LEADING GROCERS SELL IT, 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., 


34 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





IS REQUIRED WITH 
WHITMAN'S 


INSTANTANEOUS 


s CHOCOLATE. 


@ Delicious in flavor—Best in & 


. —~. Requires no boiling. & 
ut up in pound and half - 
pound tins. 


STEPHEN F. —_—- 








ACKER’S PURE CANDIES. PY  Tiixy. 


Made in our own factory from purest and finest ingredients. 
Special Express Box, containing one and one-half pounds 
a Chocolates and Bon Bons in the he" * emeeet free 
to any address in the United States for @1. 


FINLEY ACKER & CO., 121-123 N. Bin St., Philada. 





WANTED everywhere to 
sell Staple Goods that are 
used in every household. No 
trouble getting orders. 


Good Incomes. 
Big Inducements. 
P. 0. BOX 287, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ae ONDERFLIL OUR Old........... 


For a ~a 





Plated Jewelry 


onchetees for CASH; old gold and silver, too; unused diamonds, etc. 
Send by express or registered mail. H. HARTE, Rochester, N.Y, 








At Wanamaker’s store thousands throng to see the exhibit of the 


MUDCE PATENT CANNER 


canning fruits and vegetables. It surprises and delights them. Its sales 
are enormous, Write for circular. 


JOUN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Detroit 


When you write, please 


Sree Press. 
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THREE REASONS «uc « NESTLE’S FOOD. 


SIMPLICITY. SAFETY. ECONOMY. 

To prepare Nestlé’s Food the The danger attendant on the use The simple fact that Nestlé’s 
addition of water only is required. of cow’s milk is avoided. The safety Food is complete in itself, and does 
Five minutes boiling makes the Food of Nestlé’s Food is evidenced by not require the addition of cow's 

: two generations of children, whose milk, makes it the most economical 
ready for use. robustness and vigor are due to its of all prepared foods for infants. 


use. 
A Sample can of Nestlé’s Food, and our book, ‘‘ The Baby,” will be sent to any mother addressing, 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents in America, 73 Warren Street, New York, 





=E=NGLAND COnNSIIMES 188 millions of pounds annually and 


4 millions of liquid gallons daily. 


Aypletons India & Ceylon Teas 


AMERICA will easily beat the above record when once she realizes what grand 
sing teas these INDIAN & CEYLON teas are—how rich and juicy—how luscious and 
‘ full ot aroma—how far superior to the feeble old China stuff she now uses. a. 


In the “ TAPIR brand” imported by APPLETON, MACHIN & SMILES, h " 

















Lonpon, ENGLAND, the American public is offered the best of these teas, A 
—the youngest pickings—the choicest growths! Ze 
eabidiaii fy 






In air-tight lead packets. 


Sold by all high-class Grocers and Tea Dealers, 
Superb quality, ved packet 75 c. per ib. 
Fine quality, blue packet 60 c. per lb. 


SEZzz¥ re = 

_ A= A sample 1-2 tb. will he sent, postpaid. on receipt of price to either 
= of the below posta on will do. = 
Red packet, 3 cents. Blue packet, 30 cents. —"—= 


Wholesale Agents: Hew YORE—CUSHEAN BROS. (0., 78 Hudson Strest. | poeTou—E. A. ADARS & 60., 185 State Strost. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


(Dept. F,) 
110 East 13th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Autoharp Picks. 
Autoharp Tuning Keys. 
Autoharp Pitch Pipes. 
Autoharp Buttons. 


Autoharp [lusic. 
Latest Publications. 


No. 386d. Gate City Guard March (Victor Herbert.) 
No. 3874. Salute to Atlanta March “ 
No. 388¢. Belle of Pittsburg March “ al 


12 Popular Songs, all for Autoharp No. 2 3-4 or 2 7-8. 
*No. 368. My Pearl’s a Bowery Girl. 
*No.370. Prfetty Little Mary. 
Frohe Botschaft. : 
No. 371 { schier Dreissig Jahre Bist Du Alt. 
Guter Mond. 
*No. 372. In the Old Church Yard. " 2 
*No. 373d. The Little Bunch of Whiskers on His Chin. 
No. 37s@. The Widow’s Plea for Her Son. 
0.377. Amaryllis. 
*No. 383. We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
*No 38% The Girl Who Ran Away. 
*No. 385. Her Eyes Don’t Shine Like Diamonds. 
$1.00 per dozen; 10 each. _ d indicates double sheet, aoc. each 
* indicates both words and music. 





THE AUTOHARP. 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, 38 EAST NINETEENTH 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 


RIVALS. 


Styte 2 3-4 (upper illustration) versus style 2 7-8 
(lower iffustration ). 


These two popular styles have run so well together in 
public favor that we can hardly tell which is preferred. 
Certain it is that either instrument gives far more pleasure 
than any other musical instrument of twice its price, except 
the higher priced autoharps themselves. 
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“Eftsoons they beard a most melodious sound, Right bard it was for wigbt which did it beare, 
Of all tbat mote delight a daintic care, To read what manner musicke that mote bee ; 
Sucb as attonce migbt not on living ground, For all that pleasing is to living care, 
Save in this paradise, be beard elsewbere. Wias there consorted in one barmonec ;”’ 


Wiitb what spirit of propbecy the Poet of old was gifted in 
thus foretelling the wonderful results which the Plectra=pbone 
attacbment, to be found only in 


GuEGstt 


renders possible! Tbe beautiful effects of the barp, mandolin, 
guitar and 3itber may be produced at will by any performer. 
Tbe Everett bas all newest improvements, 

Wf not for sale by your dealer, write us for information, 


The Fobn Church Company, 


Chicago, Mls. Cincinnati, ©. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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D°Fs the Electric Light Imitate Gas-Light ? 
Perhaps you prefer gas-light ! 












....Woes the.... 


Mason & Risch 


Vocalion 
Church Organ 


Imitate the Pipe Organ ?..........4... 
Perhaps you prefer the Pipe Organ! Very well; other organ builders must live. 


WOOO ac 
Cocicococo 








If you are Conservative, so much the better for them. 

If you are Progressive, so much the better for you and for us. 

We are Progressive. Characteristic features of our organs: 
Correspondence 


The Tone — Grand, Pervading, Satisfying. roe 
The Construction — Scientific, Economical. occossosaast 


(} Catalogues free 
; on application. 
1 
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THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Ltd., 
10 Bast 16th Street, NEW YORK, and WORCESTER, MASS. 
IN wx 50.000 SOLD ay 
ie 43 YEARS Moderate Prices, 
BEFORE THE | 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE, 
= won bee 
of. SOLD ON Warrante 
. MERIT. i - Catalogues Free 
Y EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 FirTH AVE.,.NEW YoRK, 


~~ 


| 116 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














/ 

, i | 

\ THE ARTISTIC FINE OLD 

y 

; Standard of the World. OL VIOLINS 

: AND| Stosth ea tation tone 

Ny Have Stood Our seomnt poeaiion comprises sev- 

i) For Seventy-two Years j scasaamiin Vane paptuents.” Bond 

Without a Peer. i for eae orp LYON & HEALY, 

VIOLINS.”’ 20-40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Played and endorsed by the World’s } 

\ Most Eminent Musicians. 
(/ Recipients of one hundred and twenty- -_ 
4 








“, nine First Medals and Awards from all 
parts of the World. THE SUNNYSIDE + facriist to i*t.atetcipatty.t + 


Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years, + i*Gineavenete7a-"|+ EXTENSION BOOKCASE 












size, all Copye 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. , Ss H EET 21 Latest and Most Popular 
SS 
M U SIC wieeted mand ‘original (not sold 
que, ¢!Sewhere for less. than 40c. each) 


Vv sone! and Instrum ntal Pieces full 
> CHICKERING & SONS, SONS, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. with 8 months’ — subscription to 
ae ae ae ae IE FR = Eo ur magazine only 10c. (silver). 
ss Folie Music Co. Boston, Mass 






When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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We pay freights. Old 
instruments exchanged. 
Easy terms. 
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The Wing Piano. in 















WING & SON, 
245 Broadway, N.Y. 
Established 1868. 
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High grade. 
Moderate price. 
Sent on trial. 


7 


4 
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A book 
about pianos on 
request. 
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EVERY ONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
is ITs 
LEADING PAPER. 









It is delivered regularly to 
more homes in Buffalo— 
Daily and Sunday—than any 
other newspaper, and affords 
the highest grade circulation 
west of New York City. Itis 
“first in Buffalo” to reach 
the buyers,.and its advertis- 
ing rates are lower than any 
but penny papers. 


Send postal for a fine bird’s-eye view of Buffalo, from the Illus- 
trated Express,—‘‘ the best advertisement Buffalo ever had.” 












Ricteae 


IDEAL MUSIC BOXES 









HIGHEST AWARD. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
IDEAL PUSIC BOXES are the most complete, durable, 


and perfect boxes made, produce the most exquisite music, 
and will play any number of tunes. 

We have in stock 21 different styles from $70.00 up. These 
instruments are all guaranteed. Also acomplete line of 
musical boxes of all styles and sizes, from 40 cts. to $1500, 








| 
| 







and a line of musical novelties. i 
Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue with 
list of tunes. 


JACOT & SON, 39 Union Sq. West, New York City. 
OP BABA AAR own" 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 4 
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The True Story of the 
Premo Camera 


Can not be told in one advertisement. 
It is too much of an instrument to be 
dismissed in a few words—has too many 
features differing from other cameras. 





But if you are thinking about buying, we 
shall take pleasure in sending you a de- 


tailed description, with specimens of the The Peerless 
work, and answer any questions you may “6 299 
’ 50,000 Sold Kombi 


ask. in one year 





C l coal d ° Five times smaller than any Camera made 
omplete, compact, practical, up to date in Pictures three times larger in proportion to size 


i Size, 1% x2 inches 
every particular, the Sine. 1X23 Eaawen, one loading 


Premo answers every Gorrie Sool aso pat of cards 


. Strong metal case—weight 4 ounces 
photographic pur- Work Faultlexs 


“6 Pose. $10 to $so. Send for Free 
ae =—s«ROCHESTER Photographs 













OPTICAL COMPANY, POTN aerigs cf, Tort, ont bogh (All, About the 
or See (loaded fer 25 pictures) on receipt of 
40 South St., sic The Kombi Cam 


_— N.Y 132-134 LAKE reo CHICAGO 
ocnester, N.Y. 











ay c 


The —_— Printer 
Cameras einai. Satsineabart 


At Half-Price eal 


All New and in Perfect Condition. 
Send for Special Bargain Price- Lists. 





pa a Sak. = 
The number is limited. 
7 ~ —“— ) r Sno ) Ai . . 2 y a - . : : - i. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., The ‘‘SIMPLEX"’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
423 Broome Street, New York. and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
a F - exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
Send 35 cents for acopy of The Photographic Times, Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
containing about 100 handsome illustrations. Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 


but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Here at Last!! 
Fits the Vest Pocket 


WATCH CAMERA 


The very thing for Bicyc.ists, Ladies, and for all who desire a really 
efficient photographic apparatus, free from objectionable bulk, weight, and 
trouble. Pictures 134 inches diameter. Not atoy. A CAMERA IN A 
WATCH-CASE. A child can understand and work it. 

Send to us for free illustrated booklet. Price, with one Film-holder, $5.00. Films, per doz., 25 cts. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., = = 591 Broadway, New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The .. 


Pock 
Kodak. 


Size of Camera, Price..... 

24% X2KRX 3K. 

Size of Picture, 

1% x 2 inches. OO 





MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 


¥ 


a 





a EN OD 


“One Button Does It, 
You Press It.’? 


' 


Big Pictures trom 
A Little Camera. 


The Pocket Kodak slips into the pocket easily, weighs only 5 ounces, 
yet makes pictures large enough to be good for contact printing 
and good enough to enlarge to any size. Uses either roll film or 
glass plates and can be loaded in daylight. Not a plaything but a 
complete Kodak ona small scale, As well made as a $75.00 instrument. 


“One Button Does It.’’ 


The Pocket Kodak has an improved automatic shutter for snap 
shots and time exposures, One button does it—sets the shutter, makes 
the exposure and changes the action from time to instantaneous, No 
caps, plugs or pins; no loose parts to drop out and lose, Hasa brilliant 
view finder for locating the image. Can be used in the hand or ona 
tripod. An elaborately illustrated manual explains each step clearly. 





pe 
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MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 





Made of Aluminum. 


The camera body is made of aluminum and is therefore not only 
light, but strong ; cannot swell, shrink or rust. Covered with 
fineleather. Perfectin workmanship, Rich and dainty in finish, 


Price, with Roll of Film, 12 Exposures, e « §$g.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . « 1.50 


For Sale by All Photo Stock Dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet ‘ 
Jer tad bard shaman, Rochester, N. Y. MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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[F You are Suffering..... 


FROM 


Asthma or 
Hay-Fever 


why do you not begin our treatment at once and 
test for yourself the truth of what others say 
about it ? 


Miliil iii 4 
VaryspurG, N. Y., January 23rd, 1894. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 

Dear Sir:—I\n answer to your letter of the 4th I will say that I have 
had the Asthma and Hay-Fever ever since I was about three years old 
I am now eighteen. It would come on the last of July or de first of 
August and last until frost, and it grew worse every year I suffered 
terribly with the Asthma, I could not lay down or hardly breathe for 
five or six weeks at a time, and with it [had an awful cough and fever, 
and when ic began to come on my eyes were so bad I could scarcely see. 
When it left me I was so weak that I suffered from ill health the whole 
year. I tried many remedies, but nothing helped me. We did not think 
I could ever be cured. We were induced by a lady friend to try your 
remedies in 1892, although we had no faith in it whatever. When i re- 
ceived your medicine I was having the Asthma. ‘That night I took a 
dose and slept all night. I continued taking the medicine that year and 
had it lighter than I ever had it before, going to bed and sleeping every 
night. I sent twice for medicines but only took a few doses of the last 
I received. Last year I began to feel it coming on about the last of 
August. I took a few doses of the medicines I had left over and it left 
me entirely. I did not take the Asthma medicine at all. Next year I do 
not think I shall need the medicine at all. My health is now very good, 
your medicine has been a great blessing. to me and I think it has been the 
means of saving my life. Absence from home prevented me from answer- 
ing your letter before. You are welcome to use my name and I will 
gladly answer any letters directed to me. 

Very gratefully yours, _ 
MISS HATTIE CALKINS. = 
mr 




















We have cured thousands---there is relief and 
hope for you. Write now for free Examination | 


_ Blanks. No charge for opinion as to your cura- | 


bility. Address | 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


| 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Satisfaction 
and Speed in 


The famous Hartford Single- 
Tube Tires with which Columbia 
Bicycles are nye add much 
to the pleasure Columbia riders 
have in bicycling. Even the 
dreaded puncture loses its ter- 
rors with Hartford Single-Tubes. 
Repaired in a minute. Anyone 
can do it. Ideal tires these. 


\, Pope Mfg. Co. 


%, 
NN Hartford, Com 
tee set! 
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[Sicycles 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


De De. De Re 














When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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NEDERLAND 


Life Insurance Company,(L’d.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858, IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


8¢4 Broadway, New York. 


LOUIS I. DUBOURCQ, LL.D., General Manager. 

Board of Trustees in the United States : 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, of Messrs. 
& Co., Bankers. 

AMOS T. FRENCH, 2d Vice-Pres’t of the Manhat- 
tan Trust Co. 

JOHN D. KEILEY, Merchant. 

JAMES B. POTTER, Merchant. 

CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD, of Messrs. Whitehead, 


Dexter & Osborn, Counsellors-at-Law. 


Brown Bros. 


New System of Life Insurance Combining Low Rates 
with Ample Security. 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Anti Toxine, 


the marvelous agent for the cure of 
Diphtheria, is a gift to the world from 
the laboratories of Modern Science: 
Life Insurance—the cure of anxiety 
and the preventive of poverty, is the 
gift of Modern Civilization— Have 
you a policy in the 


addachuys 


iees 
Ass wien 


Cost 60 per cent. Usual Rates. 16 Years in the Field. 
Over 40,000 Policy Holders. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to act as 
Special, General, and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St.,Boston, Mass. 


Mention COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 





THE IDEAL 


Hicu ART 
ENGINES. 


Self-Olling. For al/ purposes 
where economical and reliable 
power is require 

= High Art Catalogue, free, or 10c. for postage on pack picture 
card: A. L. IDE & SON, Springfield, Illinois, 


The Hdison Phonographic News 


tells where and how ycu can procure, chea 
A’ PHONOGRAPH, «; 
A KINETOSCOPE, ! 


The great money-earning wonders. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 


THE OHIO PHONOGRAPH CO., Cincinnati, O. 











American Homes.... 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 





. ~ nll PLANNING, 
Handsomest Magazine 
2s ce “ in This Country. BUILDING and 
BEAUTIFYING 


For sale by all news- 
dealers at 25C€ a copy. 


the HOME. 


———e “A 
AMERICAN HOMES PUB. CO. Box 327 Knoxville, Tenn. 


Subscription $1 a year. 








NDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 
Samples sent free OUTFITS 


or Examination. 


Sanitary Com. Outiit Co, Box $8, Rochester, RV. 











1. 


To reach the people of Detroit and Michigan, 
.....in their homes, use..... 


The Detroit Journal. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The 


Soamapolétan," 
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HEALTH § This famous place combines the essential features ¢ 
%* 8 of a health resort with all the diversions and enter- § 
* £ "REST @ tainment of the pleasure resort. ure a air, famous § 


S physicians and eeecesooceoooooooceoocooons 
MA BS unequaled min- § cee" Faxsamm. § 


eral water for the 
ALMA,MICHIGARN. $ 511g beauti- 


: ful scenery, per- 
@ feet cuisine and healthy amusements for the 
® pleasure seeker. An illustrated book on 
? Tue ALMA sent free. 


9 THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., - ALMA, MICH. 
Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their families. 











CANCER g TUMOR CURED 223223:. Ho pant. (My mama used Wool Soap.) ad a mine had.) 


Treatment either AT Eoratmy —— bem oe 


fectsa radical cure. A6 a Home Treatment for $10 Wroolens will not shrink if 
r. C. H. Mason, Chatham. 
or Sir—I wish to ant y ‘what your remedy has 
done forme. My trouble was cancer of the right 


wv 
breast, and pronounced incurable. When I began 
treatment 1 was emaciated and weak, but grew 
strong fast, and my cure is now perfect. 
I would urge any afflicted with cancer to try your 


remedy and am sure they will get relief. 





: 
t 











My disease was malignant, and 7? Ta ae after is used in the laundry. 
previous 7 al, Mrs, G. 
Cor, Ford and “Spring oH ~ .t. Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath pur- 
Consultation or advice by mail, free. For full infor- Li ur Sas bout Gaanane Soe Degeene d and laundry 
mation and references or testimonials, write to or calion purp os oa y t yor c 





C. H. MASON, M. D., Chatham, N. Y. RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 





The M. & H. water-mar< in a writing paper is a guarantee of excellence. 


-+H1GH CLASS 


RITING 


= PAPERS 
Sold only by dealers. 


rege he in Writin Pa er of America. 
| Samples Free. | The M. & pore ore my ( ading J of stoc ns, Re texture and falsn 
———<$——<————————! WW, Hi, HA Spree OUCK & *O, . Manufacturers, sa6 538 38 Pearl Street, N. Y. City. 
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GLEN SPRINGS. 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
A Tcaort for Those Seeking Health, Rest, or Pleasure. 


een all the year. Under the medical management of experience:| 
physicians. Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appli 
ances, including 7urhish, Russian and Electric Baths, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


¥ive Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, 
Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 





ve mild, dry and equable, No malaria. Surrounded by Pin 
Half-mile of broad board-walk. Beautiful views overlooking 
y y miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All modern 
improvemer ts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine 
unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from 
any form of ) nsanity are not received. No —— or offensive forms 











GET TF THIN! 


DR. EDISON'S OBESITY PILLS AND SALT WILL MAKE YOU 
THIN AND WELL—HIS OBESITY BAND WILL GIVE YOU 
STRENGTH AND COMFORT—HIS OBESITY FRUIT SALT 
TAKES OFF FAT AND IS A DELIGHTFUL, CHAMPAGNE- 
LIKE SUMMER BEVERAGE. 


Obesity is the most neglected of all diseases. As many peo- 
ple die from obesity as from consumption. Abnormal enlarge- 
ment of tissues is as dangerous as their 
wasting away. Fat growth may. be re- 
duced, and obesity permanently cured. 

“Dr. Edison’s Obesity treatment will 
reduce a fleshy abdomen, neck, bust, chin, 
or face, or shoulders, or hips, without re- 
duction where there is no surplus fat. The 
skin contracts toits normal tension and 
covers the parts without wrinkles.'’—Mrs. 
Lucy Stone Menard in Woman’s World. 

ham Joy, Boston’s favorite modeler in 
dison’ s Obesity Pills and Salt reduced me 





Mrs. Carrie Buckin 


clay, writes: “ Dr. 


at eae in 48 days.’ 
elen Coburn inate, author of ‘*The New Woman,’ 
writes from her Chicago home: “I took Dr. Edison’s Obesity 
Pills and Fruit Salt, three weeks, and was reduced 23 pounds.”’ 
Mrs. Helen Blaisdell Williams, The Hoff- 
man, N. Y., writes: “* Dr. Edison’s Obesity 
Band has reduced my weight 19 pounds and 
cured me of kidney trouble.’ 
Obesity Fruit Salt, $x per —~ 
The Bands cost $2.50 each, u 
ae 10 cents for each additional inc 
Send for “ How to Cure Obesity.” 
Pills $1.50 a Bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, enough for one 
treatment. We will forward goods promptly. No printing on 
our envelopes. 


LORING & CO., 


BOSTON, No. 3 Hamilton Place, Dept. No. 4. 
CHICAGO, 115 State St., Dept. No. 76. 
N. Y. City, 40 W. 22d St., Dept. No. 14. 


so 96 inches ; 





Stores: 








of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pamphle 
wri. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
[ = A VE LN The pain of Buras and 
v plication of CoLE’s CARBOLI- 
SALVE the Great Skin Rem- 
edy. It will positively cure the 
severest case without a scar. 
Price 25 and 50 cents, at druggists, or by mail. 
A trial sample mailed on receipt of a one cent stamp. 

J. W. Cole & Co., Black River Falls, Wis., U. S. A. 

HE AURAPH NE will help ¥ ou if you do. Itisa 

recent scienti nvention W: Bich will restore the 
hearing of any one not born \ieaf. When in the ear itis 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It 


Scalds is stopped by one ap- 
SC A R A perfect cure for Piles. 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
T 
is to the ear —_ glasses are « the yy — pocmacte. 


Baciese stam : p for a ea vor Ty ari ar 
a e 

Offices, 716 Metrontiten VOR. GRARHGNE Cg. 
York, or 433 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont Street, Bos ton. 











D.L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or invalid 
Complete gymnasium; takes 6 in. of floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physi- 
cians, ggg clergymen, editors and others now 
ans * Illustrat — - * ravings, free. 

JORDAN, Chicago A; ‘ashington St. 
D. L. DOWD, ae Physical lt Vocal Culture, 





TOOTH 


“ARNICA: S! } pp a B BEST 
ene teces 


aeiesetig— peep len saeas 
trial will make you its Jesting friend. Sr seifteee oe “4 * 
good.” Ali druggists or by mai 












if 250. 0. H. Strong & Cc., Chicago, 





THE JACKSON . Sé Cs AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 








Main Building Absolutely Fire-proof, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


ON thirty-five years the leading Health Institution in America, 
is under the personal care of regularly educated and experi- 

enced physicians, and is distinctive in its methods and character. 

A delightful home for health and rest seekers in which every 
provision is made for recreation, comfort and good cheer, as well 
as for skilled medical care and treatment. 

A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full information will be 
sent on application. 

Address, 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, P. 0. Box 1867. 
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TOLSTOI AT THE PLOW. 


THE 


American Agriculturist’s 
Illustrated Magazine. 


Edited by JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


Will be issued January 1st, 1896. 
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112 Pages by Famous Authors. yA 

Superbly Illustrated. y 

Printed on Fine Paper. 

This magazine will be a Special Edition & 
f, of THE COSMOPOLITAN, containing from £& 
f, 16 to 20 pages devoted to Agriculture and & 
f, Horticulture. he 
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Price, $1.20 a Year; 60 cents Six Months, by mail, postage prepaid. 


emit by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, to Proprietor CosMoPoLiTAN, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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7HE COSMOPOLITAN. 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER! 


For a Limited Time Only 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thousands of other readers 
of this magazine, have requested us to make a jal offer, for a limited time, on our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia 
of the world’s knowledge. We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. We 
do not expect te make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely liberal terms offered but little more than pays 
for paper, printing, and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up-to-date 
home reference library. Be coving the readers of this magazine are intelligent, well-meaning, and trustworthy, we do not hesitate 
in placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such easy terms that any one who can afford an investment o{ 
7 cents per day, can take advantage of it. 

dopted as a text book by many schools and colleges ! 

No busi or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or any one else who wishes 
to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow.this rare oppo: 
tunity to pass by without very careful investigation. Understand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete dictiona: y 
and a thorough encyclopedia, The new and entirely upto the times ; 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY, 


the regular price of which is from $4 to $70, is now offered all readers of this magazine for the insignificant sum of 7 cents per 
day, in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 alt. This is but little more than one-third the regular price of the 
four magnificent volumes as represented in the picture. is greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such 
world-renowned scholars as Dr, Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams. etc., 
: “ assisted by scores of other specialists in 

= 5 eee : various branches of knowledge. 


Over $750,000 required to 
produce this Magnificent 


Monument of Education. 


It is a Complete Dictionary cf ¢/ 
English language. Every word is exhaus 
tively treated as to its origin, history, de- 
velopment, etymology, pronunciation, anid 
various other meanings. 

It is a thorough Encyclopedia of 
anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, 
art, music, agriculture, physics, philosophy, 
mechanics, history, mythology, biblical 
knowledge, etc. 

It is a Superb Library Book, substan- 
tially bound, printed from new plates, in 
large, clear type, on heavy white paper, and 
illustrated with thousands of new pictures 
made especially for this work. 

It is better than all other dictionarics. 
because the latest edition of Worcester c 

. tains but 116,000 words and 2,126 pages; t! 
> latest Webster contains but 140,000 words and 
} 2011 pages; the Standard contains but a 
— little over 200,a00 words and 2,318 pages ; and 
even The Century contains but 225,000 words, 
and sells for $60 to $100. Encyclopedias of 
various kinds sell for $50 to $200. This great 
ENCYCLOPA2DIC DICTIONARY, contain- 
ing 51357 Pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound 
The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent volumes of TH& ENCY- _ — andsome be see ae oe fen is 
CLOPRDIC DICTIONARY. They are bound in rich silk cloth, with gilt back stamp, handsomely | WOTGS, 50,000 encyclope ic subjects, and is 
embossed sides, and marbled edges. Each volume 9 inches wide, 11% inches long, 3 inches sold on such easy terms everybody can buy 
thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illustrations. Weight, about 4o pounds. it without financial inconvenience. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken. 
DON’T FORGET ===. 


This special offer holds good for a short time only. The price will be gradually increased until it reaches $42 to $70 per set, and no 
<!scounts will then be allowed. It is not for sale in bookstores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized representatives 
WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY ABOUT THE WORK: 

I prize highly The Encyclopzdic Dictionary for the number The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary war 


of words it contains, for accuracy of definitions, for fulness of which may invulve the Century, the Standard, and the Inter- 
national.—New York World. 











illustrations, and for encyclopedic comprehensiveness. 

Bishop SamueEt FAattows, Chicago, IIl. I consider The Roeyalngsetie Dictionary superior to Web- 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such a work ster, Worcester, Century, or Standard. For the busy lawyer wh« 
has long been needed by the business man, the active student, — to know things quickly, no oe: eee — could be 

and in the home circle.—Philadelphia Ingutrer. a 68 gente «25-0 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia 

I have examined The Encylopedic Dictionary, and am much I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and for ency 
pleased with it. It is valuable as a dictionary and as a work of clopedias I have the Britannica and Appleton's. It is but simple 
reference. It iscopiousand yet concise. In all respects it is a work truth to say that The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a magnificent 

Grorce T. Werts, substitute for all of them. J. H. Atwoop, 


that every student should possess. . . 
Governor State of New Jersey. Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 
HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK...... 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome volumes will be for- 
warded. Every month thereafter send $2 in the same manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand, the 
whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance 
at the rate of 7 cents per day. All freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any 
commercial agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may de- 
duct ro percent., and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased 
oneasy terms. Pamphlet of So specimen pages free on receipt of dcents to pay postage. (Please mention this magazine.) 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., - - - 234 S. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One Thousand Dellars 


IN CASH PRIZES 


To New York Ledger Readers. 


In No. 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
I = begin a wonderfully interesting story, 
en 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore, 
By Miss Flerence Warden, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” 


The interest is centered on a deep and 
puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
which is given to this story on account of the 
mystery has led the editors of Se Ledger to make 
the offer of $1,000 in Prizes, to be 
ewarded to the parties jirst conting us either the 
true explanation cf the mystery or the explana- 
tions that are nearest to the true solution. 

The money will be divided into 36 prizes as 


follows: 


One prize of.. 


Five prizes of...... 50.... 250 
Ten prizes of...... 15.... 150 
Twenty prizes of... 5.... 100 

$1,000 


Please remember that this $1,000 in Cash 
Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even 
if we do not receive one true solution. Just as 


Prize Story Editor, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 


7™ 





as we receive 36 answers, the 36 Cash 
etuce will be given to the best 36 answers—not 
one correct answers. 

The readers of the Ledger competing for these 
Cash Prizes can send in as — explanations 
of the mystery as they wish, but each explana- 
tion must be on a es taken Srom a copy of 
the New York Ledge: 

The New York ‘ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence, in order to be fair 
to all competitors, the time of each explanation 
will be recorded oye the post-office stamp 
indicating the date on which the letter contain- 
ing it was mailed. 

The complete explanation of the distri- 
bution of these Cash Prizes will be found 
in No, 36 of the New York Ledger, dated 

4th, which contains the opening 
chapters of ‘“‘The My-stcry of the Iun by 
the Shore,” and the Coupon. 

The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
fivé cents per copy. Your newsdealer will order 
it for you if he has not got it. 

Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 
your subscription for the Ledger for one year or 
for six months, $2 per year, $1 for six months. 
If a newsdealer or a postmaster is not handy, 
send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
corner William and Sprvce Sts., New York. 

Address all inquiries for further information 
in regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes to 


NEW YORK LEDGER, 
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She Fmerican 
Agriculturist’s 
Illustrated 
Magazine. “a 


WILL BE ISSUED 
JANUARY ist, 1896. 





112 Pages by Famous Authors. 
Superbly Illustrated. 
Printed on Fine Paper, 


devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture. 





PRICE: . 20 a Year; 60 cents Six Months, 
by mail, ~ostage prepaid. 


New York. 





Edited by JOHN BRISBE wALKER. 


This magazine will be a Special Edition of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, containing 16 to 20 pages 


Remit by Check, Draft, Express Order, Monev Order, 
to Proprietor CosMoPourran, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 








When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“SNAKES rT Latest . . 


Fad.... 


All lovers of good games should try the Game of 
Snakes. It consists of a board, the design show- 
ing a network of brilliantly-colored sinuous lines. 
o holes neatly drilled and 20 carefully turned 
Rardwood pegs, packed in a nicely-finished box, 
and is undoubtedly one of the best board games 
in existence. It may be found at stores having 
toy and game counters, or will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of Price, 25 cents. 
N. J. 


Address, SNAKES PUBLISHING CO., BAYONNE, 
for every use. 


TE EPHONES Wrc't prec 


catalogue. United Electric Tele oo 
HARD WOOD DOORS 


Co., 1225 Masonic Temple, Ch 
beautify your home. ge us they cost no more 
than the common pine doors. Write for our prices. 
FOX BROS, MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














DR. SCOTT'S — 


aa HAIR BRUSH 


CURES THE SCALP OF ALL DISEASES 


made of pure bristles in- 








ural, Scientific, Electrica, a 
Industrial and Techvical Books. Cata 

=n 1Ogue and Discount Sheet Free. WILLIAM 
T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren 8t,, New York. 
PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS 


Ask your Stationer for 
** THE CORRECT” SCORE MARKER. 


Booklet free. i Ry F. pe SOLE ELEY. Cleveland, O 
ford ° 
She Cosmopolitan 


One Year . . $I. 90. 


Postage Prepaid, 


ScouNts i lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Archi 








serted by a patent process, 
which absolutely prevents 
them from coming out, and 


A PERFECT 
HAIR BRUSH. = Faw onl five ordinary 


PRICES, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 AND $3.00. 
Quality the same in all; the yo differs only according 
to size and power. 


AT ALL STORES, 
r sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
“The Doctor’ 38 Story,’ ,’’ a valuable book, free on application. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 
844 Broadway, N. Y. 

















HY pay fancy prices for 
your Toilet Soap, when 


can be bought everywhere for 


Its CENTS. 
Purity 
is 
Unqies- 
tioned. 


See what an 
eminent 
chemist says: 


JOHN ENEQUIST, 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer. 
NEw YORK, July 17th, 1895. 
New York. 
our CREAM COMPLEXION 
ETABLE OILS, BUTTER- 


Messrs 

GENTLEMEN:—I have examined 
SOAP, and find it to —— VE 
MILK, GLYCERINE and A 


MOND ME AL, and to be 
from ALKALI, and in my opin- Vale. p ao 
ion a PURE soap. Yours truly, 


Manhattan Soap Co., 
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“For Dress Bind it is Unequaled’’—the 
— of aoe Decsomehers who have 
ed so-calied substitutes during the past thirty 
a 
RED SPOOL, five yards, mailed for 8 cts., stamps, 
or BLACK SPOOL, 3 1-4 yards, 6 cts., if you cannot 
find the proper shade at the stores. 


D. GOFF & SONS. Pawtucket, R. I. 
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When you write, please mention. ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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(Built like a Watch) 
So light, rigid and easy 
running. 
So strong, it has been 
called the “Solid Sterling”. 


Write for catalogue. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 3022 B’dway, New York. 
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Ladies and girls, 
if you want air 


CRIPPLES. i yon want a 
FAIRY Tricycle 


Foot or Hand Power. Cheap for ALL. 


Add. FAY MFG. CO., 15 Elm St., ELYRIA, 0. 
ey BICYCLES -2t deat. 


m, New or 2d hand; lowest prices guaranteed.815 
5 to $100 Mfrs.Old Reliable Sylph and eg 
+ Ag Ray We sa tan te wae Cata. free. 

& Co., 28 Gst, Peoria til. 


YCLES $ 
Breeen rb ER R19.%. cheaper than e Ss 
ie. Before you buy send 
stamp for 60 page catalogue. 
RIFLES of. eS POWELL & CLEMENT C0. 


166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 















Ifyou... 


Drive 
Much, 


- you need a 


BELL ODOMETER. 


When attached to carriage axle, keeps a record for 1,600 miles 
and repeats; rings a bell at each mile. Price, mailed, $5.00 
Send height ‘of rear wheel in ordering. Write for descriptive 


circular. 
DAVIS, STEBBINS & co., 
35 Sudbury Street, 








Boston, Mass. 





other. 





$5.00. 


Is what it is named. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct.,or 19 Murray St. N.Y. 





Verdict 


The only BICYCLE LAN- 
TERN worth using. Burns 
unmixed kerosene ten hours. 
Experienced riders use no|“ NEW” 
Insist on having the | 
Search Light; if your dealer 
< can’t supply you, we will 
~ deliver one free for the price 


Send for Circular. 





When you write, please mention “ 


showing 


Why 


the Bridgeport 
Rochester 
will neither 


Smoke, Smell, 
nor Explode! 


This size sent without 
glass for Oo 
Complete $1. 75 








| Size: flame to 
_| base 10 Inches. 
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The Latest Triumph in Type 
Writing Machines is 





The No. 4 YOST. 


That the No. 4 Yost Writing Machine is superior to all others 
without exception cannot be successfully contradicted. The 
following are some of its points of superiority : 

It is most carefully made. Perfect as‘a watch. 

It has no pivots or fine hair a in its lever action. 

It has fewer wearing points than any other machine. 

Its alignment is absolutely permanent. 

Call and see the machine for yourself at our office, 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 


61 Chambers St., New York City. 





Every Essential 


FOR THE 


Best Work and the Longest Service 


will be found in the 





N° 4 Caligraph. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











HA 


Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
SEND FOR CATALIOG TM. 


RGE A, HI 
156 ADAMS ST, CHICAGO. 38 COUR T "SOR. BOSTON. 


GEO 
1% BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK. 


Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
Caligraph, to Densmore, 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc. 


LL, Manag 





Buy a Typewriter Where 
You Can Save Money. 


We Sell, Rent, and Exchange all makes of Typewriters. We 
ship mz achines anywhere for examination, and guarantee them 
fully. The largest and best equipped Typewriter Exchange in 
the West. Our prices are low. Give us a trial. 

HATCH ea K. C. TYPEWRITER peemanes, 
9th St., Kansas City, M 





We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere witb priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying, Send for illus- 


trated catalog of new and old m—chincs. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE, *"*cHiteaao. 


: anv TYPEWRITER 














Positively The Leading Pen. 


Mention this Magazine. 


Ask dealers or send for Catalogue. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


A Million in Use. 
BLOOMSBURG} PA. 
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Have you seen the New Model No. 2 


nesses AMERICAN TYPEWRITER 

















ONTAINS New Ideas and Improved Construction developed in the manufacture and use of thousands of the 

No. 1. It is amarvelous combination of simplicity and capability, being rapid, durable, portable, and ser- 

viceable. Writes in sight ; uses no ribbon, but prints direct from the type, which, combined with the perfect 
alignment, gives results unexcelled by any ; handsomely enameled and nickeled ; every machine is guaranteed. 


Our Third Year and No Competitor. Send for catalogue and letter written with it. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


265 Broadway, New York. 
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The pen 
of to-day. 


Yesterdayw’s pen was the ordinary 
pen— The Waterman Ideal Fountain 


Pen is the alwvays ready progressiwe 


writer for progressiwe wvriters. 


L.-E. Waterman Co.,. 157 Broadway, New York City. 
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When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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the National Typewriter 


‘i ——= is irrespective of price, the Best Writing Ma- 
chine made,—trial proves it. $5/° SooKtet’ “<b.” FREE. 
National Typewriter Co., Twenty-third and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ask for picture of our “‘ Little Giant’ 

















The sentry ««:;. 


on guard at your 
Coal-bin— 


Why? 
You can save 
, % 
™ Your Fuel 
By “using our (stove-pipe) 
Radiator. With its 120 


Cross Tubes, one stove or 
\ yj furnace does the work of 












Rochester Radiator Co., 








No. 23 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 











SEVEN HIGHEST AWARDS “°exreriton upon” 


The Ohmer Dust Proof Cabinets 


for Letters, Bills, Catalogues, Documents, Checks. Glove cab- 
inets and special cabinets for other commercial purposes. Bank 
and office furniture specialists. Send orders direct to the manu- 


eg HE R ue free. 
E M. OHMER’S SONS CO., 


28 East ipa St., DAYTON, O., U.S. A. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


= WoOoD- -MOSAIC CO. 
P ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
and 315 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


FENCI NG 


—FOR THE— 












Lawn, 
& Railroad, 






| Ind. 





TYPEWRITERS. —Unprejudiced advice given. 

All makes half-price. Ship- 
ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a Special- 
ty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


meisavanrens, } 45 Liberty Street, New York. 








FROM NOW UNTIL AFTER 
ELECTION, November, 1896. 


The New York “Weekly Recorder, largest and best 
family newspaper, will be sent from now until after elec- 
tion, November, 1896, for only $1. Keep posted from start 
Special Bepiewenit for Women, edited and 


to finish. THe WeekLy REcorpER has ad/ the news and 


espouses every deserving cause, whether Republicans or Democrats be the gainers. 
illustrated by women, containing latest New York and Paris FRE 


{2 Beautiful Colored Pictures ie sic ama an nse by 
Unquestionably the Best for Expert or Novice! 











The Williams Typewriter 
Simple, Practical, Economical, 


Equals all others at any point. 
Surpasses them at many. 
Excels in features all its own. 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Illustrated catalogue 
sent on mention of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
LONDON: 21 Cheapside; MONTREAL; 200 Mountain St. 
BOSTGN: 147 Washington St.; SAN FRANCISCO: 409 Washington St. ; 
ATLANTA: 15 Peachtree St, 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Quite 
Useful Improvements 
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Number 
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New Model 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


It’s worth while to investigate them, 
though the renown of the Remington 
does not rest upon isolated features. 


It's Good All "Round, . . . 
Design, Construction, and Performance. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
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EGINNING with this issue, we shall give here from 

month to month the points in succession in which 
the DENSMORE excels all other typewriters. We 
start the list with a most vital feature—the 


LICHTER TOUCH TO KEYS. 


This is proven by the fact that operators of other ma- 
chines invariably puncture the paper and platen when 
they first try the Densmore—until they reduce the force 
of their stroke. And the lessening of labor resulting 
from a very light touch to keys is apparent. 

Adopted by the U. S. War Department in 1893; Govern- 
ment contract renewed in aioe; supplied Densmores to the 


Land Offices throughout the S. in 1895. First Densmore 
purchased by the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1892; they now own 40. 
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DENSMORE TYPEWRITER co., | 327 Broadway, New York. 
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TYPEWRITER 


Is REALLY the BEST Writing Machine. 
are every day dropped into the mails, written Ss 


Thousands of Letters 


upon the Ward’s popular writing papers, ; AN OPPORTUNITY 
Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and Bunker Hill, is requested to place this machine in your office, on trial, 





No better paperscan be made. They can be obtained FREE OF ANY CHARGE, 


easily anywhere, decause if your stationer does not 
keep them and will not get them for you, the cost is | so that you may prove this claim for yourself,—and in 
only four cents for samples and the expense slight your own way. Catalogue Free. 
Sor postage, express, or freight, on any orders you 
may send us. THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. co., 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 43 West 116th St., New York. 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, and Printers, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. +] © 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Silk. 





Corticelli Color Card. 


It shows more than 200 colors in which we sell our 
Corticelli Fast Dye Wash Silk in different sizes and kinds, 
including Roman Floss, Rope Silk, EE Embroidery Silk, 
Etching Silk, Lace Silk, Filo Silk, Crochet Silk and Knitting 


Fourteen Gold Medals 
have been awarded to Corticelli Silk for Superiority. We 
mail one of these cards for 12 cents. 

‘‘Florence Home Neediework’”’ for 1895 is now ready. Subjects: 
Lace Embroidery, Mosaic Embroidery, (new designs), Crochet, and 
Correct Colors for Flowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we 
will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., = = - 


Florence, Mass. 








SCHILLING CORSET | 
COMPANY’S 


‘Model 
' Form 








*+CORSET« 


~ TO THE | 
LATEST... 
FASHIONABLE 
. . « CONTOUR. 


It is the delight of 
Slender Ladies. 
Supplies deficiencies in form, 
and assists nature in her work 

of development. 
Priceless in value to 
Fleshy Ladies. 
Reduces the size, supports the bust, and corrects the figure to 
the most perfect symmetry. 


Style 850, White or Drab, $1.25. Black Sateen, $1.50. 





Style 890, Extra quality, White, Drab, or Black Sateen, $2.25. 


Mailed prepaid upon receipt of price if your dealer does not 
keep it. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. | 





Our Illustrated Booklet, ‘*Mealth and Beauty” (mailed free upon 
application), shows 30 styles of corsets and explains their uses. 


SCHILLING CORSET CO., 226 to 230 Abbott St., Detroit, Mich. | 
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aka 
Noah’s Ark 


with animals, will be sent postpaid to any 


( 


address on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 
The animals are on cardboard—two and 
three inches high, naturally colored, and 


will stand alone. They can be arranged 
in line or groups, making an intcresting 
object lesson in natural history. This offer 
is made solciy for the purpose of ac- 
quainting mothers with the merits of 


Willimantic Star Thread. 


Send for a set for each of the children. Address 


WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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and Rock Razor Hones, Combined. make it possible for a self- 
shaver to keep his razor in perfect order without trouble or expense 


—we'll teach you how to use the hone. If you’ve got a good razor 


don’t ruin it on a poor strop. If you’ve got a poor razor make the 





best of it by using the best strop. You will never know the comfort 
of shaving yourself until you get a Torrey Strop. Made in all sizes. 
Sold by all dealers. Catalogue Free. Tells how to strop a razor. 


J. R. Torrey 


& Co., 


P. O. Box 1006 


Worcester, Mass. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Stiffening 
$L.I 5 in your 
3” skirt 
This fine Nainsook Dres”, ? 
with square yoke, of hem doesn t cut through 


stitched tucks, finished 
with ruffles of embroid 
ery, neck and sleeves t> 
correspond, is quite as 
desirable at $1.15 as those 
we have advertised for 75, 
88 and 90 cents. 


if you put on an 


“S.H.&M.” 


By mail, postage paid, Bias 
5 cents extra. YG 
With its 700 illustra- ‘ Velveteen 


tions and descrip- ., 
tions of the best 
things to choose from, 
mothers anywhere, 
with our catalogue, can enjoy the advantages: 
of trading by mail at the onestore, where cloth- 
ing children is the exclusive business. Free for 
4 cents postage. 


Skirt Binding 
The kind that 





Ng 


‘“Jasts as long 


BEST & CO60-62 West %) as the 
rice e 2Agn 230 Street, gt skirt.” 
New York ori rites Sa ae ete 











««S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 














A Hat —A* Alfred Dolge Felt 


Tourist Slipper--Seamless. 


Made just as a felt hat is. Soft and easy. 
All sizes, $1. Delivered to you. 





We are ready to give you foot- 
comfort in all sorts of weather this DANIEL GREEN & Co. 
winter, indoors and out. Send for 06 Gant Ceimecsatts Bone 
Revised Edition of “On a Felt Foot- Aachen temamitn tien eel 
ing.” Free, of course. 





TRADE-MARK 











When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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« THE QUEEN OF ALL CORSETS - 


Imported French 


Red-Star Corset R. C. 





‘Or ‘SJIIe}IY |[e ye seg JOT +e 








All Horn or all Whalebone, $1.00 to $5.00. 


- GRACEFUL, EASY, COMFORTABLE - 
The Rhenish Corset Mfg. Co., ‘** 


New York, 71 Leonard St, 








** Greater New York’s Greatest Store.”’ 


Nogninatides) 


S Asdso0" 


*1,8/ 


Silk y SP : 
Waist <9 
Special 


at 
‘1.87 * 
SILK WAIST, #1.8 


Figured China Silk Waists, all new patterns and colors; cut is an exact 
reproduction; lined throughout, perfect fitting, and well-made; separate 
belt; all sizes; special to COSMOPOLITAN readers at $1.87. 


Third Ave., 59th and GOth Sts., 
NEW YORK, 











The “ONEITA” 


UNION SUIT 





1. More easily and 
Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs. in 


uickly put on and off 
3. No buttons under corset which hurt and ye 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130lbs. Size 6, from 130 


For Ladies, Misses, and Infants. 
than any other make. 
2. Entirely Elastic in 
4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventually caus- 
ing uncomfortable tightness. 
torso lbs. Size 6,from tsoto 160lbs, Extra Sizes 
7 and 8, for over 160 lbs. 


In colors white, ye. and biack, and in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotton and wool, all wool, silk and wool, all silk. 
every way and perfectly 
sel f-adjustable. 
5. Allows corset one size smaller. 
6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,—fitting figures 
of ages from 3 to 15 years. 
Tf your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can 
obtain them of any leading jobder. 


JAS. F, WHITE & C0,, Worth and Church Sts., New York, 


Mill Agents. 


| BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 





THOUSANDS OF 






HANGER and PRESS 

HAVE BEEN BOUGHT BY LEADING CITIZENS 
FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OUR GUARANTEE TO REFUND IN EVERY CASE 
WHERE THE PURCHASER IS NOT SATISFIED 
STANDS BACK OF EVERY SALE—BUT— 
Our duplicate orders, however, are our 
greatest ch pi F. imile letters of 
some of them and «ur interesting circular 
mailed free — uest. 

evice Keeps trousers 

‘* Smooth as if Ironed.’’ 
It's so easy to use that it's—well, it’s 
** Quicker than Carelessness.”’ 

PRICE, 75 CENTS — Post-paid — Stamps 

or otherwise. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 


427 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Smooth 


as it 


|roned 








Make Ordinary Cuffs 


REVERSIBLE LINKS 
Saves one half your laundry bill. 
Drummers use :hem. 
Ask dealers, or 
we wi!l mail 


Sample Pair 
ror 25c. 








Cattle hides and al! sorts 
of skins whole for ; 


Reversible BLYTHE MFG. 00,, SALEM, MASS. Not Reversible 
> 

and RUGS. Soft, light, 

moth-proof. Get our 


We TAN22 = 


frisian, coon and given fur coats and robes. If 
our dealer don't keep them get catalogue from us 
‘he CrosBy Frisian Fur Co., Box 3% Rochester, N.Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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O season for many years has presented 

the opportunity for so choice a line of styles in 
Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits, Jackets, Capes and Furs as 
we are now showin Our C ogue and samples 
should be in the hands of every lady who values stylish 
and perfect fitting garments. We make every gar- 
ment to order, thu: msuring the perfection of fit and 
finish, and our prices ave vers the lowest at which 
reliable goods can be sold, We pay all express charges. 
Our new Catalogue illustrates with descriptions and 
prices over 75 leading styles. 


Tailor-Made Suits for Fall and Winter wear in the latest 
les, $12.50 to $75- Stylish Jackets in the newest shapes, 
set to $40. ‘Graceful designs in Cloth Cages, » $5 to $30. Plush 
Capes, stylish and a $10 to $50. n reliable 
ualities, $10 to $125. Newmarkets, Plas Jackets, Separate 
rts, etc. 

Write now for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. We will send it to you 
by return mail, together with a 48-inch Tape Measure, new Measurement Dia 
gram, which insures a perfect fit, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of tho 
materials from which we make our garments to select from, on receipt of four 
cents postage. Our samples include a full line of materials for Tailor-Made 
Suits, Cloth and Plush Jackets, Cloth and Plush Capes, Ulsters, etc., together 
with an assortment of Fur samples. We are showing some choice novelties in 
All Wool, Silk and Wool, and Mohair and Wool Suitings, and a complete line of 
Vieunas, Chinchillas Kerseys, Cheviots, Beavers, yom peep Boucleés, ete., for 
Jackets, Capes and Ulsters. You may select any style and we will make it to 
order for you from any of our materials. We also sell Cloakings and Suitings 
by the ya Please mention THE COSMOPOLITAN when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK ©., 152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
 eeteteteteheatetiehatetetettettetepenaieaaenaenee 


Our Spccial Outfit 










(Better Than Ever) 


Consists of one boy’s complete suit, one extra 
pair pants, one very neat cap. Thoroughly 
well made of good wool cassimere in fall and 
winter weights, dark colors, = 0 0 Sizes 


e 
; 
are 4 to 15 years. 
$ We send it to any ad- $ 
$ dress, by mail or ex- 
press, all charges 
@ prepaid, for Complete. 


Any Cosmopouitan reader buying from us and not being entirely satisfied may return 
the clothing to us and we will freely refund the price of it. We use only such cloth as 
we know to be excellent for wear, and we see to it that every garment is well made. 
Write for samples of the cloth, or send remittance by Bank Draft, Registered Letter, 
Post-Office or Express Money Order, and outfit will be promptly shipped. We invite 
trial orders, because it is from trial orders that we are securing the steady custom and 
confidence of thousands of families who take THe Cosmopo.itan. 


Shaughnessy Bros., 
¢ 130th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BARBOUR’S 


Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 7 Ft . 
Mr nancial idgreston tone teeter enessix | NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


EW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in 




















Lace Making, Embroide = Needlework in Barbo 
Prize Needlework Nerten ry io a: ni “ - sti and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
pages—w ustrations, all of actual working designs— If not in stock at your retailer's, send 
th lcontributions of the brightest need] kers f i 
all. parts of the countr: several Color P lateo— Lace Curtains $1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 
flustrated-—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO., 
Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 85 Leonard St., New York, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Cincinnati. 
Bt. Louis. Bap Francisco. 
sé 99 Kim Latch Lock, 3-Keyed, Bronze 
LINCOLN trimmings, Ar finish. Price, oe. 
66 99 3-Lever Padlock. Best in the 
JACKSON world for 25c. cvery as : DUE exHisit ION! , ~~ 
If not kept by your dealer, we will mail sample on receipt of Proftahie business for a man with a emall cap Ting ” also, 
price. Illus. Cat. free. Enclose 3c. stamp for our new Steel Home Amusement. 265 Catalogue free. 
Pocket Tool. MILLER LOCK CO., Box F 15, Philadelphia, Pa. tanta Mie. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y¥. 











66 59 Only perfect 
Collar and Cuff 
Button made. 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the buttonhole 
—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
case. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by ee eee eal sso 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N.Y, © 8? FOR CIRCULAR. 





SIDE ViEw. SIDE view. 





Parret’s 
Lightning 
Eradicator. 


EMOVE that horrible spot and clean your gloves 
before going out. Grease, Oil, or Paint spots will 
yield immediately, and you can depend on it or 


money refunded. 
This preparation will not leave a trace of the stain and 


makes the goods look like new. 
Sample box sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. Large size, 25c. 
For sale by ali druggists. 


PARRET & CO., ‘Rew Yonccity: 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Sanitary 
Diaper 
Cloth. 


TRADE MARK 


‘A 
Lok NSE in 
for of 10 Red 
this ets and 
Ticket ABSORBENT Black 


DIAPER" 


On Every Package. 
Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic. 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, or send stamp 
for sample to 39 Leonard St., New York. 


In 10-yd. Packages Hermetically Sealed. 











cant 








SHEARS ano SCISSORS 
AS LIGHTNING CUTTERS 


ARE HIGH ABOVE THEM ALL. 


YOUN HAROWARE OCALER WILL ALLOW YOU 
JO TRY A PAIR AND IF MOT SATISFACTORY 
WILL REPLACE IT WITH ANOTHER. 







THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO., 
‘ FREMONT, OHIO, U.S. A. 








} Tress Lining 


Warranted not to Crock 





d) 

o and to withstand washing, perspi- 
ration, acids, etc.,without change % 
of color or loss of strength. Can 
be had in silicias, percalines, 
and satines, ¥ 
€ At all Dry Goods Stores. ») 











Turkish 
TOWELS 


A big Turkish Towel—not too karsh—affords 





the most refreshing rub after the bath. We 
have just the right kind; they are 22 by 45 
inches in size and are made of undressed, double 


yarn. Shrewd buying enables us to sell them 


at the remarkably low price of 


| 18 Cents Each, 


or Two for 35 Cents. 
We pay the postage. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Jor Goods, PHILADELPHIA. 
<" of" 


—O 

















When you write, please mertion ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SHIP ONLY, BUT ALSO TO 


§ Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


| THE ONLY FAULT found with the 


Shawknit Half-Hose 


# 1S FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.” 
@ VUNEQUALLED DURABILITY I8 NOT DUE TO GOOD MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 


t=” None genuine unless stamped Wrawhreie- on the toe, 





THEIR 










SHAW STOCKING C0., LOWELL, MASS, | 
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NEE EEN ENE EES SEE 


YPSILANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 
der garment_have been obviated by 
this great } idea. En- 
dorsed by DRESS mH medical 
men, and all pro- 
moters of REFORM physical 
culture as the only correct form of 
underwear. Write to Hey & Todd 
Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 
logue and book describing Ypsilanti 


UNDERWEAR 


SHS EEE EEE SWE WEEN 
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Perfume the Breath / 


iLL EASE THE THROAT FROM 

SLight COUGH and HOARSENESs, 
CLEAR and STRENGTHEN THE VOICE 
People of refinement Tor ver 25 yeas 


2k 10ds| A TW Fi all I 

























FRE Evy return mail,full descriptive circulars 
3 of Moody’s New and Moody’s 
« Improved Tallor System of Dress Cut- 
ting. Revised to date. ‘hese, only, are the 

. genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
(e~’ any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
\.4 Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without 
). tryingon. Thousands of Dressmakers use 
» this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 

MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office Box 1543. 























FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 
emt ve — New York; 1% 
Y t 1 way, New York; 
Wabash-av. hicago: 40 West-st. Boston; 102 North 
Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 Chestnut-st, Philadel- 
phia. Send 65c for 12-yard Sample Skirt Bone. 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 











A necessity for the "(KOUL/E'T in warm weather is 
i MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


ToiLet PowbDer. 


.” 


Be sure to get ** Mennen’s. 


Endorsed by highest Medical Au- 
thorities. A Skin Tonic. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


AN s / 


i MELLEL iii iti iiiiiiiiiity 7 





Positively relieves Chafed skin, Prickly Heat, Sun- 5 
burn, etc. Cures Eczema and kindred troubles. De- = 


lightful after shaving. Makes the skin smooth and - 
win, healthy and beautifiesthe complexion. For Infants 
Wiamels 14, and Adulte. At Druggists or by mail, peg 
nea iene H 4=2sc. Send for sawple (name this magazine.) (FREE| 











SORE EYES Dy ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Use 








LOWER PRICES. 


full information and samples of material. 








The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Undergarment 


——PoR—— 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a /wo-cent stamp to us for catalogue giving 
EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 


BOSTON. 


NEW STYLES. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


tn Delica tel 
Scented with 
»~ Violets 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in | 
the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, es Raney — FOR THE HYGIENIC 
ei SS) CARE OF THE SKIN. 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown’s Camphorated 2 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. vemen” 


and the BABYS BASKET. 


COMPOSED CF 





Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. + , 
Send 10 cts in stamps to Derr E, Pauisape Mawr Co, YONKERS, N. 


THE SPRINC’S THE THING for complete set of samples. 


F sixes THE EGAN TRUSS 


so helpful. A constant and unerring 


pressure Phat re- 
pisces relievesana GUres Rupture. 

No other like it. A painless and permanent remedy 
for all cases of Fags ure. Fully Guaranteed. 1000's of 
tostimentats one Pp pasess enforsements. Used by the b x 
government for pensioners. 

lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
Write THE EGAN TRUSS CO., Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. ~— Tae on the 


_89 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH: — market. ‘All Druggists sell it. rit: 
rr F. C. KEIT Rirec Cleveland, Ohio. 











a) has never been equal- 
y ed for the instant re- 




















“DO NOT STAMMER” we pay fer Giprnts Sateen Perea 


Johnston’s Philadelphia, Pa. Institute is endorsed by Hon. lars for stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep't Al. 1. 304 W. 1s9th3eN.¥ 


John Wanamaker, Phila., Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Phila., Horatio 
C. Wood, M.D., Es. D.. University of Pa., and George A. Lyon, , it WORN OUT WITH PAINS” 





Esq., U. s. N., Boston, "Mass. 
Send Alet to 1033 Spring Garden St. “ Aches, and weaknesses, but stil] 
Phila?’ PS At Pegs Aa aa ae 84. — os compelled to labor on.” Toallsuch 
sufferers Cuticura Anti-Pain 


_ EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. Plaster is a 8 priceless blessing. 








DADAAAAAASAAAAAAAAAAALAA 


Your fretful baby i is 


erying for our catalogue 


Let us. know your address and we will 
send it. Arnold’s Knit Outfits for baby, 
child and mother are comfortable. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. 
309 BROADWAY. 














When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Panne tactic 


) CATARRH, $ 


ASTHMA, 
THROAT or 
LUNG 
TROUBLES. 


They are 
Cured while 
you sleep 
by the 


>» FROM 





It eaties a new climate in the bed- 
room, for 6 to 8 hours every night, 
while sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of 
all-night inhalation. 

Jt cures without stomach - dosing, 
douching, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or call 
and see it. Please mention THe CosMOPOLITAN. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PILLOW- 
INHALER 





| Sole Props., 








A warm shampoo with Cuticura Soap, 
and a single application of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, clear the scalp and hair of crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe irri- 
tation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nourish 
the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, with 
a clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 
| Sold throughout the world. Porrer Davua & Cura. Corr. 








to the Touch, is a 

common + ymptom of 

rheumatic joints. 

Rheumatism can be 

cured only by curing 

its cause, preventing 
the formation and accumulation within the system 
of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


Dr. Whitehall’ ~ Rheumatic Cure 


It relieves infla yr ism in a few hours, 

the pain ceasin om woelling diminishing from the 

beginning of the treatment. Free sample sent on 

mention of this magazine. s cacaeennimamnel 
50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 

Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. 

















Idouse WRIGHT’S 


Antiseptic Myrrh 


TOOTH SOAP, 

and I do have Beautiful Teeth 
and a Sweet Breath. Preserves the 
enamel. Heals the gums. Removes 
tartar. It’s entirely free from acids, 
and all smart dentists recommend its 
constant use. We're not afraid to 
send you a trial sample free. Write. 
pe box for 25 cents in stamps. 
out! There are imitations. 
ae up in elegant China boxes, and dec- 

orated tin boxes for travelers. 


Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 








~ HAIRON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


au TER Gnowts 


—— DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6OLUTION 


ODENE 


FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 





INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 





Gentlemen who do not ap 
away with shaving. 


ation ever used for @ like pur 
T CANNOT 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more ee 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and w' ut tthe 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECT! 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL wuet HAVE TESTED ITS MERITSOSED bY PEOPLE oF REFINEMENT. — 
boon in Modene w' 


mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 





jent.—In 


Discovered by Aceid 
back of the hand, and on washing hee it was pF that the hair was 
purchased the new discovery and named ‘t MODENE. 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 
e, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one appmeenen Wenomere ti pemeneniy? 


te nature's giftof a beard, w 


Ie diasolves = destroys the life principle. of the hair, Teen by 


It1s perfectly pure, free from al 


completely removed. We 
finjurlous substances, 


heslghtestin aac 


ill find a priceless 
ig its my 


as water tothe skin. Young persons 





growth an utter 


r bottle. 
‘ostage stamps recejyed 
LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANT 
Weoffer$ 





When you write, please mention 


mail, in safety mailing cases, postage pa’ 
‘ Send money by letter, with veut full address baer Lecwny 
the same as cash, 
MODENE M’F’G Co., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. 
Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery 


who find an embarrassing erewtnel of halt coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sen 
aid, (securely sealed from observation) on receiptof price, 61. 


(ALWAYS MENTIO! 


000 for fallure or thealightest injury. EVERY 
“The Cosmopolitan.” 


cg 
Correspondence sacredly private. 
OUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 

CUT THIS OUT 
ASIT MAY NOT 
APPEAR AGAIN 
LE GUARANTEED. 
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-UNDBORG 


‘PERFUME | 


A true and lasting Violet in the handsomest package on 
the market. 




















PROS i Ee oe Sh SR tt Ra a Re i is 





PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 


For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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To Wear, 
or Not to Wear 


Bloomers? 


That’s the question—whether ’tis better to don 
the new-styled garb or suffer the annoyance 
of greasy skirts—Ah, there’s the rub—and yet 
it requires but little rubbing to clean the skirts 


t xo 
TRADE MARK. 


The ferfect soap for washing white goods or any goods of dainty 
color and texture. Try it. Five cents per piece at the grocer’s. 
Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 








U. S. CENSUS FOR ONE YEAR, 1880, REPORTS 


FREE 
ro BADD wewns! | °C ACen. 





_ ae = A gro 

r upon a » Bto s 4 

falling thair and remove scalp The Berkshire Hills 
seases, ress, . 
Aitenheim Medical Dispensary, Sanatorium, 

127 E. Third St., Cincinnati, O. Aninstitution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly scien 


a tific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 


CANVAS FOLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water make full growths, without the use of the knife. 
ENAMELED BATH. Sa. Bat yee od rp the We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
— Cat.free,Baths or 15 styles Foirine , een where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
galls. a 
full bath 





Award at World's Fair. ACME FOLD- treatment. cB ; 
ING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHlv. Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treatment, 
with terms and references, free. Address, 


He" Best Hair Grower Dressing. Cures Donte HEALT DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


pennes youie ban ony = ‘can on. ke a Su Micted witk = 

sore t¥ES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
a 2 
wt 


ly 
Co., 893 Broadway, N. Y.. for large bottle prepaid. Full he 
“The Praises of 
s 


mation and box Hays’ Kill Corns, BEST CORN CuRE, FREE. 
by, eg) ' 
Kay Wy 
Ss —_— —_ 
us 


Have Been Sung fer 
: Over"Half a (entu 
A f a (entury 7 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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 Rolliching 
Childhood. 


It is surely your dearest wish to see 
your children strong and happy with 
sparkling eyes and lively, sturdy limbs. 


ANHEUSER-BUscy,. 


Nibiine 


TRADE MARK. 


is the ideal tonic for growing children. 
They will like the taste of it and it 
will nourish and invigorate them. 
Especially helpful to nursing mothers. 


To be had at all 
Druggists’ and Grocers.’ 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 





What is 


(asloria 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription 
for Infants and Children. It contains neither 
Opium, Morphine nor other Narcotic substance. 
It is a harmless substitute for Paregoric, Drops, 
Soothing Syrups, and Castor Oil. It is pleas- 
ant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
Millions of Mothers. Castoria is the Children’s 
Panacea —the Mother's Friend. 

CASTORIA 
FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


Do not be imposed up- 
on, but insist upon having 
Castoria, and see that the py, 
facsimile signature of (3 Zs A 
is on the wrapper. We 
shall protect ourselves and the public at all hazards. 
Tue Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 








When you write, please mention “* 











Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. | 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most cherming 
—-novelties—— 


The Grows Perfumed Pocket Salts. 
Made by them for several years in 
England, but now for the first time 
introduced into this country, made 
in the following odors: 


Crown Lavender, 
Crab-Apple Blossom, 
Matsukita, 


Violette, 
And all other odors. 


“Sold as shown or 
encased in kid purses, 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with perfect 
safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE 
PERFECT CEMS, 
deliciously perfumed with the 
Crown Perfumes and identical 
in quality with the world-re- 
nowned Crown Lavender Salts and various perfumed salts, 
the creation of the Crown Perfumery Company, and so 
long and favorably known to their London and Paris clientéle. 


PRICES :—Standard Size, 50c; Smaller Size, 40c. 
In Kid Purses, 75c; 60c. 
Ask your Dru bas for them, or by sending either of the above 
amounts to Caswell & Massey, New York ; Melvin & Badger, or T. Met- 
calf & Co., Boston; Geo, B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washington; or 
Willmot J. Hall, Cin,, one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
free to any address. ‘Name the odor requir 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
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2 new discovery for dissolv. @ | Acts chemically by eliminating uric acid from the 
4 ine and removing discolora- @ 4 : : : : 
3 ons from the cuticle, cur- @ | blood. Does not interfere with digestion nor affect 
3 Py and bleach ning. bri hten- 3 heart action. 
re- 
2g corving the complexion. ? TARTARLITHINE, although effervescent, con- 
. experimenting in the @ ‘ ee A 
= laundry with a new bi @ | tains none of the additional alkaline salts common to 
- for fine fabrics, it was dis- @ 6 : 
e all freckles, 4 | the granular preparations. It is recommended as a 
@ tan and other discolo sone were & x . . P 0s 
quickly rem from the hands uric acid solvent, in place of alkaline lithium salts or 
4 and arms without the slightest 4 foc . ae 
ca injury to the skin. @ | lithia waters, for gout, rheumatism, and all similar 
. 2 was submit = s eaperion $ Oi 
» 4 Der : » | affections. 
@ who reparea for us the formula of the marvelous Derme: & 
@ Bovsle. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT! ; ; 
@ _ Its effects are so wonderful that it is already widely known. ® SEE THAT THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE 
@ Leading actresses, professional beauties, society ladies and ® READS ‘‘TARTARLITHINE.” 
e p goapte sof refinement everywhere eagerly unite in its praise. & 
@ it is as harmless as dew and ao ctenete © cbaia com Uae 56, @ iaiiialiedinn 
et ee Sa OE I HH: 
$ oe Natare intended i ai t to tereote "smooth, clear and white. ® Supplied by all reputable 5 anion: at $1.00 
im rma- 
3 fate Tr oaNNot wait Ie} has proven its merits by curing @ | Per bottle, or mailed direct, on receipt of 
@ thousands of cases o} in pate f pad. unsightly skin P¢ i b 
blemishes after eve thing wae had failed. We ) already price, y 
7 , socsteed more than Cpaptepe ey my —_ 3 
Tate: ti ie of the n, ~Nem ee | 
$ crater witsensoe poole winse veracig'and diners: | McKESSON & ROBBINS, 80 Ann Street, New York. 
: trate will aa ay 48 mail to oan — i with por 2 
e —s 
> "Royale is highly reco ded by physicians, 
3 leo ire revalts warrant us ‘fa making the follow aeadiers: 3 Obesit SAFELY 
—We will Five Hundred Doll 
$ $500 BEWARD.-Mocrdl cs Eos Hendeed Malan $ Ycurep =v» 
ote rown or liver spots, 
. 2 ode, - ly or muddy pg unnatural redness, freckles, tan ® Simple Herbal Remedy. 
, orang och “ot a Sepisloas ar kindred tng Niet marty, come ¢ 2 iss Sarah 
7 ; Ro ale “will not quiskly, remove and permanently cure. We & ne F... * 5, eae. 
will oie give Five Hundred Dollars to any person whose skin @ according to your directions and have 
@ can be injured in the. slightest re or to anyone whose @ OST 6&5 Wba, since using it. I think it 
@ complexion (no matter how bad) wil! not be cleared, yoitened, 2 is the simplest and grandest t remedy in the 
@ improved and beautitied by the use of Derma-Royal oe world to reduce superfluous fa 
eS Put up in elegant style, in large eight-ounce ag r’ Mrs. Helen Weber, aie: O., ss 
. Price, $1. FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, ee “It is an excellent fiesh reducer and ha 
: ‘ or sent to any addres, safely packed and securely sealed from > ‘ oe my health pew gee _* is 
v t . +. 
8 Sige bal fet eee mete Ieee cs selene nd Gent veizody for Obesiye Ne 
@ order, with your full post-office address written plainly. Cor- @ een lan 4 eam - — 
@ respondence sacredly private. S ee-cont ctampe taken cocnah. * sent FREE for 4c: a plain ¢ ) envelope 
+ Address The DERMA-ROVALE COMPANY, 7 
4 Corner Baker and Vine Streets, | CINCINNATI, O30. 3 HALL & CO., 
rs ACENTS WANTED. ee MRS. HELEN WEBER. “V" Drawer 404, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
@ Others are Making $10 to $20 per Day—Why Don’t You? @ 
> 4 Derma-Royale is the best selling article ever handled. 2 
@ Wherever it is once tried, every 7 ra wants a it alt will make @ 
— ——_ as well CE money 2oney for you. ee ~ its everywhere @ 
are ha gran aii =e 
3 can do (aK Write for our liberal forms to Agen yo 1. 3 
$00000090000000000000000000006 
wo ODB YAY. Fomlccon, The ctr Remover al tik oy Not e -tia hoe 
or the Skin, Scalp an Complexion, t e pee t bo oe all blemis and permane ntly sea a the com 


de — a treatin the _— » —<— ey nal fresh: 
ermatolo; wit every cake. ruggists se. it. 

John H. Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., area enriver PORE] | baila 
A City. Send roc. for sample soap and 150 page boo! 


A HOUSE LIKE THIS COSTS $3500. 


And in Books Nos, 6-7-8-9, HousEs AND CoTraGEs, there are 199 others of all costs, 
from $250 to $12,000, and of all styles. No, 6 contains 56 designs, from $150 to $1500. 
No. 7, 57, from $1600 to $2500. No. 8, 54, from $2600 to $3500. No. 9, 20, from 
$3600 to $12,000, and 12 stable designs, from $250 to$1600. Views, plans, estimates and 
descriptions given of each. Send 25 cents (silver) for 30 designs booklet. New styles, 
ideas, &c. One book, $1.00; any two, $1.50 ; all four, $2.00. Post-paid. ; 

D. S. HOPKINS; Architect, Old Aldrich Bik., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Wirvana Perfumes 


2 


EXQUISITE 


ODORS 





DELICATE 
LASTING 
REFRESHING 


~~ ee 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


/ 
4) FRANKFURT 
| ce 


7 
7 


Take Precedence 
of all otbers... 


MADE BY 


WM. RIEGER 


AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
GERMANY 


and for many years the 
most popular Perfumes 
of Europe.... 








Marshall Field & Co., Sole Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. 
A superior toilet article. At dealers, 





Wm. Rieger's Parzival Perfumes 
The latest. You'lllike it. At dealers. 





ee 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething 
with perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain, Cures 
Wind Colic, and is the Best Remedy for Di- 
arrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


HYPNOTIS My original method, $2.00. 100 pp. pam- 


phlet, roc. One on Personal Magnetism, roc. 
Dr. ANDERSON, P. 10, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








A positive Cure, by inhalation, 
for Whooping Cough, and a rem- 
édy and preventative in Diph- 
theria, Scarlet Fever, Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Etc. 


5 ld by Druggists generally. 
x Waite for pamphlets. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,* "5,1. 


Sechieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








A Clear Skinw- 
_ Healthy 
~ Complexion 


The eminent complexion specialist, L. F. PITKIN, M. D., 
offers the following remedies for home use: 

DR. PITKIN’S EXTERNAL removes freckles, pimples, black- 
heads, and all discolorations and eruptions. Produces a clear, 
beautiful complexion. $1.00 per bottle. 

DR. PITKIN’S SOAP. A hygienic toilet luxury. Absolutely 
pure and antiseptic. Softens and preserves the complexion. 
An unfailing safeguard against contagion. Price, 25c. 

DR. PITKIN’S ALMOND AND ELDERFLOWER FACE 
CREAM. An absolute specific for roughness and redness of the 
skin. Softens, whitens, and preserves the complexion. Prevents 
freckles and sunburn. A delightful adjunct to the toilet. 
Price, soc. ani $1.00 per jar. 

THE PITKIN INSTITUTE OF DERMATOLOGY, the only 
one in the world founded by a regular physician nan oat | for 
the treatment of facial blemishes, such as superfluous hair, 
moles, warts, red veins, birth marks, wrinkles, projecting or 
illy-shaped ears and noses, and all eruptions and diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and complexion. Remedies sent to all parts of the 
world upon receipt of price. Consultation, in person or by let- 
ter, free. Dr. Pitkin’s Book, “ Practical Notes on the Skin and 
Complexion,” a valuable and interesting work, handsomely 
bound, sent for ten cents. Call or address, 


LEONARD F. PITKIN, M. D., 
911 Seventh Ave., (Bet. 57th & s8th sts.) New York City. 


A FREE TREATMENT. A trial bottle of Dr. Pitkin's Exter- 
nal, with the book, will be sent free to every purchaser of a cake 
of Dr. Pitkin’s Soap. — 
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GET WELL 


by curing whatever is making you sick; 


KEEP WELL 
By keeping your blood pure. 
Your kidneys should filter your blood. 
They will if they’re well. 




















Filtering your blood will cure you if 
you are sick, keep you from sickness 
if you are well. 


Not all diseases, but xcavr/y all, are 
caused by impure blood. 


Those which are not so caused, 
might be prevented, if the blood were 


always kept clear and healthy. 


D®Hobb's 
paragus 


y Pills 


will cure and strengthen your kidneys. 



































They will cure Kidney Troubles and Blood Troub- 
les, Bright’s Di i i Gout, 
Nervousn ia, etc., decause they 


ess, 
make the kidneys filter the 
A few doses will relieve. A few boxes will cure. 
- Sold by all druggists, or mailed prepaid, for 50 cents 
per box. 


Write for valuable medical pamphlet, “A Filter For 
Your Blood,” free on request. 


HOBB’S MEDICINE CO., DEPT. A. 
Chicago. San Francisco 





“Wise Men 
and Fools.” 


No. 3 VAN Ness Piace, New York. 

Dr. Rapway—With me your Ready Relief has worked won- 
ders. For the last three years J have had frequent and severe 
attacks of sciatica, sometimes extending from the lumbar regions 
to my ankle, and at times to both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried almost all 
the remedies recommended by wise men and fools, hoping to find 
relief, but all proved to be failures. 

I have tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, outward 
applications of liniments too numerous to mention, and prescrip- 
tions of the most eminent physicians, all of which failed to give 
me relief. 

Last September, at the urgent request of a friend (who had 
been afflicted as myself), | was induced to try your remedy. I 
was then suffering fearfully with one of my a turns. To my 
surprise and delight the first application gave me ease, after 
bething and rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limbs in a 
warm glow, created by the Ready Relief. In a short time the 
pain passed entirely away. Although I have slight periodical 
attacks approaching a change of weather, I know now how to 
cure myself, and feel quite master of the situation. RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF is my friend. I fever travel without a bottle 
in my valise. Yours truly, 

(HON.) GEO. STARR, 
Emigrant Commissioner, Port of New York. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Used also internally in water, for all 
Bowel Pains, Colic, Diarrhcea, etc. 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
RADWAY & CO., New York. 


OPIUM: 


i) ee ee — ee or oe 


PAINLESS OP 1UM AnrTIDOTE 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY: 
Discovered in 1868 THERIAK!I” Book Free 


Office 312. 78 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











l, 
LEGANT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 





Sent by Mail, post; i, at the following special prices : 
Dnamed HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents. 
“ o« 


TULIPS, lovely sorts, all different, “‘ 1 
“ NARCISSUS, |“ “ “ “10 « 
3 JAPAN LILIES, S se a “om « 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, ~ - » 4 bod 
“ “ 


1 BLACK CA new, from Palestine, “3 © 
or the whole 86 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 

UR CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATE 

of all Aboe Ue tpibe, for Fall Planting an 

inter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 

ready, and will be mailed FREE toall wncenply. Choicest 

Eyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fionar Panx, N.Y. 


10 Here yewy | fine mixed sorts, - . 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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a might build mea palace most 
stately and grand, the finest that 
ever an architect planned; with mina- 
rets, gables, and sky pointing towers, 
on a velvety lawn, amid fountains and 
flowers. You might pave with the rich- 
est mosaics its halls, and the costliest — 
tapestries drape on its walls, but for ~ 
comfort, — it were still a delusion and | 
snare, if there > 
should not be found | 
‘mong its furnish- } 
ings rare, a 


















SARGENT’S ORIENTAL COUCH. 


There is nothing in the world that will touch it for unalloyed, 
solid comfort. A thing of beauty. To rest in. To dream in. 
To readin. Tosmoke in. 

Oh, Oh, Oh, but it’s nice 

Adjustable back, do it all yourself. 
downy pillow. Send for catalogue 

Nore.—If you don’t already know it, we take occasion to tell 
you now, that we are the leading house in the world on all 
things that pertain to comfort for the sick or well. Such as 
Reclining, Rolling, Carrying, and Commode Chairs, Invalids 
Lifts, Beds, Back-rests, Bed Trays, etc. If you need anything 
in this way, write us. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT COMPANY, 


814 Broadway, New York. 


Deep springs Softasa 








The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


GOSSAMER POWDER 


to lend a velvety softness and 
a delicate beauty to the skin. 
Perfectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely invisible. 
Popular for 20 years. Be sure 
and get HENRY TETLOW’S. 
Price, 25cts. by mail, or at 
Druggists. Sample Free. 

HENRY TETLOW, Cor, 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 








20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gra on = Pes Wed 
By Prof. HARLEY PAR RRER Ss. 
A. S. Lone & Co., ror3 Arch Se. ‘Philada. » Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book. Atheneum. 





_ NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


CELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
pn ara: hai r to its natural color; no 2 ave and 
harmless. ds of T Is. $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Druggists, or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave.,N. Y. 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, F R E. 


CURED without med” 
PARA y icine. Rheumatism’ 
a Diseases and 
AT easily cured. 


Address, 
ple, Chicago, 


ENN 


£4, .M. By 11a 











psy 
For a valuable book FREE t to all. 
Dr. C. L. THACHER, 1401 Masonic Tem: 


FA a 
press and 
eo aa ete ie a 


198 Mo Vickers Theater F. NYO 
or Room GE, 007 on N.Y. CiTy. 


Tf you have any rare American 
or foreign coins or paper money 
issued before 1878, keep them and 
send two atoms to Numismatic 


ae. Boston, Mass., for Circular No. 20. .A fortune for 
mebody. 4 Agents wanted. Auv. v. Wept. F. k 





FOLKS REDUCED 3° 2° =. 












Mrs. Graham’s 


Cucumber and Elder Flower 
It cleanses, whitens and beauti- ..Cream 


fies the skin. It feeds and nour- 
ishes skin tissues,thus banishing wrink! 
is harmless as dew, an 


ple Size Bottle’ 7 . Handso: 

Beautiful” (BF Stich Wanted’ Mrs. GER- 

VAISE Gata, 1 Cm10aGo. 
ern Branch: 31 a York 


Private Sanitarium. No knife. 28 years 
capettenes, 80 per cent of cases cured. 45 
L. D. McMicHakL, M. D., 

















{oof Masonic Temple, CuIcaGo. 
| yé SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 





odorous, smears—disgusting in app 


Seven colors cover all shades: No. 1—Black. 
we —Light Chestnut. No. 6—Gold Blonde. 
e 





Trade Mark. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR is clean, odorless, lasting. 
matter, will not stain the scalp, and permits the usual ‘shampooing. 

No. 2—Dark Brown. 
No. 7—Drab or Blonde Cendree. 
make applications a specialty, and give absolute privacy. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 30th and 31st Streets. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR. 
Hair dyes make a radical change of color—plainly perceptible, harmful, dirty. Many of them are sticky, mal- 
siention, offensive to smell and sight—full of lead and other poisons. 


It does not contain an atom of poisonous 
No. 3—Medium Brown. No. 4—Chestnut. 


Samples of hair are colored free of charge, 


(Take elevator.) 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HYOME!: Siioeeoe 
= Boston, Mass., April 20, 164 
Co.) 


ORI-AYR Dear Sir: (Care Jordan, Marsh 

I had catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years 
(all of which ime hee been passed AB grest —_ 
WEST St., New York, July 22, 1 lishment) I suffer fearfu One ozen handker- 
Dear Mr. B chy - July 22, 1895. chiefs per day would be sen ig It extended to my throat; 
the base of my tongue was badly affected. 1 constant! 

Mrs, Stryker and I use the little Pocket Inhaler daily, and kept in my mouth cardamon seeds or some such breath 
we regard it as a splendid companion. One of us has suf- purifier. I could not sleep with my mouth closed. I began 
fered many years with asthma, and the other from difficulty using Hyomei in December, 1893, and in two weeks I was 
in breathing. After ee | Hyomei for nearly a month, we entirely—and now after four months and no return of the 
both find our» (ves greatly relieved, and we are recom- | disease, | can say, permanent/y—cured. 1am going to ask 





erusrusrubiones 





mending the remedy to our friends. the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to endorse this 
Rev. Peter Stryker, D.D., statement. Yours for the cure of millions, AY 
Pres. General Synod Reformed Church, and Exvira E. B. Gisson. 2 
Pres, of Stryker Seminary. Endorsed, EBEN D. JoRDAN. 


HYOMEI is now the famous 


Australian “ Dry=Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis. Diphtheria, Hay Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomeli is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
= and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory BOOTH’S 


~y ‘air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after permeat- 
ing the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
Ith is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives im- 
mediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing instantly, 
clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 
The phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on the personal recommendation of those cured. From 
the =e ry one Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others 
nhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00. If you are sfi// skeptical. send us your address. —~{ our pamphlet 
shall’ ses that Hyomei does cure. Are you opentoconviction? 4rgge oR. T. BOOTH C 
Consultation and trial treatment free at our office. 18 East 2oth Be, New York. » 
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OLD AND RELIABLE University Shoe. 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS. 


SATE OLS PUD 
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Our Seal redying Exclusive Paris Trade Mark. 
process cannot styles of our a $(, * — CARED, ‘ 
be equaled. own impor a es aterproof. 
, tation, "Hoary, and of nent appear 
Send for circular. 
JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
: 1210-1212 Market St.. 
Seal Seal Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garment | 
2, a oc; | oan 
order. Mo eo made over , RoXs a oe pigs 
extra charge. ad repaired reasonably. pani 2 A 
. . . \ Te. Rhy 
We are Practical Furriers, We guarantee a Perfect Fit, Lanterns, Aeolian Hasps, er 
oT og Lb 
Between Fifth Ave., rig in 
Bath St. sni'Broaaway, Ny. | | trons, Serer. 


— = : } . Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
E } i. Guns, a Stilts, Fishin 


All you have guessed about Tife il =: MMM; Tackle, Rabbit and Bi 
MES insurance may be wrong. If you = f tnd’ ait made #0 plain and 

wish to know the truth, send for mere pl ee ge 
POST- « How and Why,” issued by the handeome dlustrations. ‘This great Hew — emir one 

Penn MUTUAL LiFe, g21- 3-5 10 cents to pay postage. a | ee Watches, 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Stings saNoveticn ed Magic Tricks, 
Easy to Buy .. The é6 


est ™ “Daugherty Visible 


PRICE, $75.00. 
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High Grade, Durable, TYPEWRITER. 
Simple, Rapid. Machines sent on trial. : te M WRITES RIGHT— 
. . Send reference with order. RIGHT IN SIGHT 





THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 9 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE NEW tae: GIVER $ 


The Original Improved Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for Self-Treatment. Supplies Oxygen to 
the blood, and cures disease and pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 
** Oxygen is Life.” How to increase this element in the system was an unsolved problem 
to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche discovered a wonderful law of natural forces by the 
$ application of which oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. It has been 
fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 
General JAMES M. TRUE, of Kansas, lil., writes : $ 


“It is a pleasure for me to say that my wife and self have been using Dr H. Sanche’s Oxydonor 
“Victory ’’ since January last. We have found great benefit from its use 1 am sincerely yours, 
“Gen. JAMES M. TRUE,” Brigadier-Gen. under Grant, 
Large book of information, and latest price-list mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 
, Frets Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
Scam 

















A NATIONAL PRIZE OF 


16,600 Francs. 


QUINA -[AROCHE 


An elixir which possesses in the highest degree the entire active properties of 
Peruvian Bark and its Restorative and Invigorating qualities, and endorsed by 
the Medical Faculty as the best remedy for the cure of 


WASTING DISEASES, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, 
FEVER AND AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, MALARIA. 


It also increases the appetite, aids digestion, strengthens the nerves, and builds 
up the entire system. For sale by all druggists; if not by yours, address, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St., New York. 


Try the FRENCH TONIC 
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THE LUXURY 0 
SECURITY IS 


RICHARDSON & DELONG 
BROS. PHILADELPHI 





W.& J. SLOANE, 


New Fabrics 
in Upholstery. 


Just received in great varieties, high 
class effects for walls, draperies, fur- 
niture coverings, etc., In very inex- 
pensive and choicest materials. 

Well selected stock of portiéres, a 
superior line of lace curtains, includ- 
ing Arab, Russian, Application i in silk 
and linen, Louis XIV, Marie Antoinette, 
Brussels, Trish Point, Egyptian, Muslin, 
and Nottinghams, at surprisingly low 
figures. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
New York City. 








THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER, 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead & Slate Pencils. 
Price, 83.50. 

F. H. COOK & CO., M’frs., 


Leominster, Mass. 
Descriptive circular on application. 


ef) Make Hens La 


By feeding green cut bone, the greatest 
@gg producing food in the world. Better 
b+ medicine and cheaper than ey 


Mann’ sBone Cutter rs: 


it before you pay for it. 
ay]! om 85. O00 and A aan ge 161 Highest 
L = P| Awardsrec d. Catal'g free if name this paper. 


i At _¥. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mase, 















Barnet Foot-Power Machinery. 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs, 
than by any other means fordoing theirwork. Alsofor .2= 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire sepemepmen 8 trades 
before they “ go for themselves. List Free. 
W.F. & JOHN BARNES co. 
No. 562 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 






ACARD PRINTER FREE 


Bets any name in one minute; ame in one minute; prints 600 cards an 
with it, A fontof 











AT LAST —Electric Light for the Necktie ; $1.50; can- 
* vasser’s sample, $1. post-paid; fortune for 
agents; circulars free. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 











When you write, please mention 


The Hawk-Eye, Jr. 
LEADS THEM ALL. 


Everybody interested in photography should have one. 

Loaded in broad daylight, with film for 25 ex., or can be used with glass 
plates, without any extra attachments, and furnished for $9, includ- 
ing everything ready for work. 


All styles and sizes of hand and tripod cameras 


'$| supplied at short notice, prices from $5 to $100. 


<@ Send for Catalogue of Cameras and Accessories. 8 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
471 Tremont St., BOSTON. 245 State St., CHICAGO. 
“The Cosmopolitan. 


” 
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4 The Charm of Women — 


The wish to be beautiful is woman’s 
heritage. She never loses it; it 
brightens every day of her life. 
There is one charm within the 
reach of every woman: the charm 
of healthy, white teeth. Rubifoam 
will win this for you. It is perfect 
in its effect upon the teeth. It 
cleanses them from all impurities, 
arrests decay, restores their zatural 
whiteness, is delightful in use, acts 
as food to the gums. 














relieves that extreme sensitiveness 

that causes so much suffering. It 

is an agreeable friend to women. 

Sample Vial Free. All Druggists have it. Price 25¢- 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 






— 














Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f F 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing Constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 629% 
commend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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It Helps Business 









write and we will tell you more. 


to have your office yy with modern, well finished, perfect office 
furniture—it costs no more than the other kind 


a RN A NS —  S 
ANDREWS high grade Office Fittings, memes counters, 
ANDRE WS Metal Typewriter Chairs, b ees wiroscat and back, : 
ANDREWS “ Book-keepers Chairs, ame construction, most 2a 


comfortable made, 


ANDREWS Typewriter Desk, simplest and best in existence. 
(eT 


} eg always on a level, secure 
rom injury and from ust. 


ANDREWS Office Desks, medium to bast. 


RE ures, Billiard and Pool Tables in exce 
ANDREWS New Feat * tionally fine designs; our newest additions. 


If interested in either department A a. An rews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





















SUPERB EFFECTS. 











CRITERION 
STEREOPTI- 
CONS, 
SCIENTIFIC 
: PROJECTION 
APPARATUS, & ——— : 
‘Oil »Oxy-Hydrogen or Electric Light Magic Lanterns. : < 
sel Centering Are Electric Focusing Lamps. This 10x 12 Camping Tent, 
For Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc., etc. } 8 Ounces a Se Capees, complete with 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. | 59 Bromfield St. Boston, M Price, 86.85, 
, J.B.COLT&CO. 33-6-9 Bo. 10th 8t., Philedelphie, Pa delivered at any freight depot in Chicago. 
} Manufacturers | 3? Marictts St., Lge * MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 
115-117 im Erie Co. Bank Bdg. Buffalo, N. Y. é GEO. B. CARPE NTER é& co., 


Nassau Street, / 189 La Salle St., Chicago, III. MANUFACTURERS, 








—_* 


_ NEw Youx. 131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO. 
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_— POLISH 














Gur Fifty hed Illustrated Satine will Fou. 
: res Light 
: : 2 Handsome, 
= ss A Compact,in 
AOME FOLDING BOAT OO., MIAMISBUKG, O,|expensive. 








Great sale Parker, Baker, and other Breech Loaders. Price way 
, Single barrel, $4.00; double, $6.50; — loaders. 
$2.00; rifles, $1.75; air rifles, $1.00; i 

; bicycles, half price; kodaks ; boxing gloves, dattoned. s 75, set of 
. Send stamps for 48-page pictorial catalogue. H. & D. Folsom Arms 
Co., 314 Broadway, New York, 


DePotter's First-Class Tours. 
SPAIN, Mediterranean, en 
Unique Advantages, superior 

escort. Programs free. A. DePotter, 1122 B’way, N.Y. 


ae tiie ih Minicutreuminn LAYS: a Ss oe te - School, Club 
e ve is a fac-simile a o © only gen and Parlor. atalogue free. 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless : mS, Bentecn, Publiher, . . Chicago, Ul. 


imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our name, 
| sells recitations and 
BAK ER: 23 Winter St., Boston. PLAYS 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
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RECLINING 
CHAIRS. 


Finish, buy a RIP NKLE 
CHAIR. Illustrated se free, 
P.C. Lewis Mfg. Co., Box D, Catskilt, N. ¥. 











For sal erywhe' d three 2 it stamps for large 

Me sample bor, b a tothe: sole agents for U. Canada and 
STRONOMICALTELESCOPES. 
W.& OMOGE Y 














If feed pl h Bl 
Flowers all Winter bos package pop Sod: | 





EFININ 






. Successors to 
‘Adolf Gohring & Con 180 Peari St., N. Y. 
For Solid Comfort, eo, ie E _ and 
¥ BAY N E N 
MADE BY ENC is ATA 






Batavia, N. Y. 





TREES FRUIT AND ‘ORNAMENTAL. qingest snd’ choices Sty Resor FARE planting 


logue Free. BARRY, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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book-keeping! 


Interested? If so, rath can learn HOW I MADE $867 IN ONE YEAR on aa investment of ONLY $3 rd 
for particulars to J Goodwin, Room >s tats Broadway, New York, He hasa SALARY-RAISER! S DARKE 
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Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 


Manufacturer by Permission 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
of the 


Recamier Toilet Preparations. 


Recamier Cream 





For Tan and Sunburn. 
Price, $1.50. 
Recamier Balm, 


A Liquid Powder.—Imperceptible. 
Price, $1.50. 





Recamier Lotion 

For Moth and Freckles. | 
Price, $1.50. 
Recamier Toilet Soap, 


Price, 25 and 50 cents. 





Recamier Toilet Powder, 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00. 

Recamier Depilatory, 
Guaranteed. Price, $5.00. 

Recamier Wrinkle Specific, 


Will remove Lines and Wrinkles. 
Price, $5.00. 





Refuse substitutes. If your tradesman will not supply 
you, send direct to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


131 West 31st Street, 


Mail orders promptly filled. New York City. 
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Se. | BEWARE* IMITATIONS 
-] LOOK FOR SIGNATURE 


ON NECK LABEL | 
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| HRESENINE JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. Price, $3.50 per dozen. 
I | /f your druggist or grocer does not keep it in stock, we will express one dozen bottles (expressage prepaid), | 
together with a handsome ‘‘PRESS-BUTTON KNIFE,”’ upon receipt of the price for the Malt Extract. This Knife is | 
the latest novelty and the blades open or shut by simply pressing a button. The Knife (enclosed in a chamois case | 





|| with nickel clasp) will be sent as a souvenir to NEW custemers with their first order only. Mention this magazine. 


EISNER X MENDELSON Co. Sove Acents, NewYork. | 


152 ano 154 FRANKLIN STREET. 


| 
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sa perfecting of 
(PX Shaving Soaps 


“GY constant aim and 














: - p4iee — = :05 a <n 
hs: a =) atl . re ES x oe 2S rage on = q 


ys FOR over fifty 
3 years the 


5 has been our 


‘yj study. 


The late Bishop | Brooks shen in London %& 


a some years ago, inquired at a shop for the g@ 


} very best Shaving Soap. 


Si He was handed some of Williams’ Shaving Soap 


W; with the remark ‘‘Here is an American article 


3 which we consider the best thing in the world.’ 


WILLIAMS’ S830 







: —in three principal forms—are sold by ‘Dealers everywhere. 
> “Genuine Yankee” Soap,!0c. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Barbers’ Soap, 40c. ‘ 





Strong, metal-lined case. For Thisisthekind yourbarbershould {i 

Oldest and most famous cake of Tourists’ and Travelers’ use. Don’t use. It is also most excellent for ,} 
{| shaving soapin the world. Millions fail to ask for Wi:tiams’—and take Toilet use. Tons of it sold yearly to [Mi 

| using it. no other. JSamilies. 6 cakes ina package, 4oc. ,. 


& Note.—If your dealer does not have these soaps—we mail them—to any address—postpaid 4 
’ On receipt of price—All three kinds sent for 75c. in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. 
Lonvow Orrice ano Wancnouse: 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W. C. 
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Quaker Wisdom 








“Don’t cry herrings until they are in the net ”—nor , 
imagine you have the best breakfast cereal until 
you have Quaker Oats—Sweet and wholesome. ¢ \» 


Quaker Oats 


Sold only in 2-Ib. Packages. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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‘I prefer Cleveland’s Baking Powder,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ begause 
5 


it takes less for the same baking, it never 


it is pure and wholesome, 
fails, and bread and cake keep their freshness and flavor.” 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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' After the Play 3) 
Or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one 4 y" 


+, aay 
can make delicious Bouillon from yy 
/ , 
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/ 
Extract of BEEF. 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and 
4 pinch of salt. Armour’s Extract takes the place 
of home-made “soup stock,”—goes farther, tastes 
better and costs no more. 


We mail a little book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles,” free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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The Lasts Jungle Stories 140 
By RUDYARD aes CENTS. 


~ 
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OCTOBER, 1895 


Frontispiece, by José Cabrinety..-.--------..-...6....65. - 594 
The Pursuit of Happiness. IU«ustrated by José Cabrinety. 
ELIZABETH C. CARDOZL.... 595 

Famous Miniatures. 

Illustrated. NANCY HUSTON BANKS 598 
Cuba’s Struggle for Freedom. 

INustrated. J. FRANK CLARK 508 
The Greatness of Man. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE . 

Iliustrated by Herbert Denman. 


A Fortress of the Centuries. 
Illustrated. MARY THORN CARPENTER , 


The Nixy’s Chord. H. H. BOYESEN 
Illustrated by Osterlind. 

State Universities. RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Jonathan. F, HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 


These Streams of Life. (roEm.) 
JOHN H. BRYANT 
The Land of the Epicure. JW@ustrated by J. Carter 
Beard, CALVIN DILL WILSON 


Mowgli Leaves the Jungle Forever. IWustrated by Will 
H. Drake. RUDYARD KIPLING 670 


Are We Old Fogies ? J. C. AYRES, CAPT. U.S.A. .. 685 
In the World of Art and Letters. 689 
ESEN, I. ZANGWILL, ANDREW LANG. Ten Books 
of the Month. 


The Progress of Science. 696 
Magnetism and the Air, A. E. DOLBEAR. The Ball Nozzle, 
S. E. TILLMAN. Auwriferous Garnets, GEORGE F. BECKER. 
Mr, Lowell’s Theory of Mars, C. A, YOUNG. 

Some Examples of Recent Art. 
ALMA TADEMA, VON ROESSLER, NONNENBRUCH, GABRIEL 
MAX, MENZLER, AXITETLE. 


EDITED BY 
VOL. XIX. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. NUMBER 6. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CABRINETY, DENMAN, CARTER BEARD, 











Salva-cea 
‘ (TRADE MARK.) 
More efficacious than any liniment, embrocation, 


or extract. 
Especially useful in Summer for insect bites, sun- 


burn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvelous potency in colds, bruises, chafings, 
stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when everything 


else fails. 


‘Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents, At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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Allcock’s 
Corn Shields, 

Allcock’s 
Bunion Shields, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions. 




















Copy: ight, 1895, by JouHn Brissen WaLKeER. 
Entered at the post-office at Pineioeensie: udson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 






































«««Vin Mariani’ is an exqui- 
site wine, a delicious remedy— 
pleasant to-the taste and bene- 
ficial to the entire system.”’ 


Coquelin. 


THE IDEAL TONIC 
for all fatigues of 


Body and Mind 


Mailed-Free. ! 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Beneficial and A ble. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
fuss: ey Haussmann. 62 W. 16th &t., New York. 

















BL 
BICYCLES 


(most PEOPLE... 
WEAR CLOTHES 


and yet what a difference in clothes! 
Same with wheels. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF REFINED TASTES 
seléct bicycles as they do garments, 
with due regard to what is “good 
form,” insisting upon quality, perfect 
fit, and general elegance of appear- 
ance. 


To ride a Rambler bicycle 


18 GOOD FORM. 








RamBcer AGENCIES iN Principat CiTies--1,200 OF THEM 
RIDING ACADEMIES: 
Chicago. Boston. NewYork. Washington. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
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silver lining” 


‘ Every dress should 
have a 


NvuBIAN 


Fast Black 
Cotton Lining 


“Knowing women ” always use this 
lining on account of its eager 
quality and fast color. :: 








Positively unchangeable, and will 
not crock or discolor by perspira- 
tion. For Sale at all Dry Goods 
Stores. 


(HEL n Sas lack 


Look Sor this on the selvage of 
every yard. 
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Kitchen 














can be made into 
dainty dishes by 
using the new 


Perfection 
Cutter.... 


Mrs. Rorer of the Philadeiphia Cook- 
ing School, tells how, in her book of 
receipts— “ Dainty Dishes ”’—which 
is yours for the asking. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Phila. - 











From the Cosmopolitan Press. 
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CZ NEWYORK 


When in 


7 ST. DENIS HOT 


SNS S salty, Broadway & 11th St... Opp. Grace Church. 










Cuisine unsurpassed. 
¥ Quiet, Refined, Home-like. 


Rapin first-class. SS Ste XS 
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Absolutely, 


BP asa < 


Wale Baker & G0. Limited, 


The Largest. Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


(06008 a Chocolates 


on this continent, have. received 


, HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 









—nnesaticronth 
In Europe and America. 


Cc A UTION « In view of the many 

¢ imitations of the labels 
and wrappers on our 8, consumers Ce ary 
make sure that our place of manufactu 
namely, rochester, Mass., * printed 
on each pac. 


SOLD BY GROGERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Greatest [Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Hymor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his | 
possession over two hundred certificates | 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through. them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in a 
week after takingit. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by-all Druggists. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


99%o PURE. 


“Men should be what they 





seem ” and so should soaps, 
but Ivory is the only soap 
that is 94 per cent pure. 


Tne Procter @ Gamace Co.. Cin’T. 
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-FIBRE CHAMOIS 


As a support for puffed sleeves and skirts 
it is unequaled. gEWARE OF WORTHLESS 
{MITATIONS, the genuine article is plainly 
stamped, FIBRE CHAMOIS.) 
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THE HEALTH FOOD CO. makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads \\\V 
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